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TO THE 
PRINCE 
OF 
ERE AT SMES £m 
FRANCE and IRELAND: 


THE 
BROW ING ©S9L. UA. 
OF A 
Future AGE. 
HE ſacrifice of my Devotions in the Dedica- 


tion of theſe Labours (excellent Prince) had 
gone a more humble way of Ambition, than 


throngh the hands of Kings and Princes, 
could 1 afterwards have juſtified ſuch humi- 
liations. But the Tenure of this work is a Title-Royal, 
which no lapſe of time, nor alteration of language can re- 
verſe. In the Original entitled to a King 3 fo con- 
tinued: in the Tranſlation , and fo in a direc line de- 
ſcends upon Tour Highneſs, as a part of a Royal Patri- 
mony, which I durſt not alienate by a lower in(cription, 
The Author is Sir Francis Bacon , a name well known in 
the European World ; a learned man , happily the 
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learned'ſt, that ever lived, ſince the decay of the Grecian 
and Roman Empires; when Learning was at a high pitch ; 
and which riſe and fell with thoſe Monarchies; for Sce- 
pters and Sciences have the ſame revolutions, the ſame pe- 
riod. 1n the vaſt ſpaces of time between thoſe and theſe 
laſt Ages, Philoſophy hath been, as it were in afſlumber; 
for many centuries of years. For after the Chriſtian 
Faith grew up, the moſt Writers betook rthemlelves to 
Theology , and ſome miſtaking the right limics of Faith 
and Reaſon, fell foul upon Ariflotle , and other Philoſo- 
phers, as Patriarchs of Hereſte, which were the Patrons 
of Reaſon. Somewhat awaked from this lumber ſhe was 
by the Arabian Writers, the School-Doftors, and Spaniſh 
jaterpreters 3 made more attive by the Chymick Philoſo- 
phers, but never perfe&ly recovered until the days of this 
Author, who is the firſt that ever joyn'd Rational and Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy in a regular correſpondence ; which 
before was either a ſubtilty of words, or a confuſion of 
matter. He,afrer he had ſurveyed all the Records of An- 
tiquity, after the volumes of men, betook himſelf; co the 
ſtudy of the yolume of the world ; and having conquer'd 
whatever books poſleſt (his ſpacious ſpirit not thus bougd- 
ed) ſer upon the Kingdom of Nature , and carried that 
victory very far, and which was more than thoſe vido. 
ries, himſelf being mortal , left ſuch laws behind him 
as may ſuffice to ſubdue the reſt , if Princes encourage 
men, and men be not wanting to themſelves. This at- 
tempt of his was favour'd by the Stars of his Nativi- 
ty. Forit was his felicity to live in the times of two 
Great Patrons of Learning, King ] AMES, Tour High- 

neſs 
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neſs Grand-father of bleſſed memory, and Your Royal 
Father now Reigning ; and it was their glory that he 
lived in their times 3 and will be the eternal honour of 
this Nation, that the Greateſt Kings and the Greateſt 
Philoſopher met together in one age, in one Iſland. 
By the favour of his Prince, who well knew the valuc of 
Learning and Learned men, he was raiſed to the higheſt 
dignitics in the Civil ſtate ; and by his own happy Geni- 
us, to the higheſt degree in the ſtate of Learning, 
which was the greateſt wonder of the ewo; being ſuch 
incompatible perfections, and divided, enough to fill up 
the Sphere of the greateſt ablities alive. Yet wich great 
applauſe he acted both theſe high parts, of the greareſt 
Scholar, and the greateſt States-man of his time : and fo 
quit himſelf in both, as one and the lame Perſon, in 
title and merit 3 became Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of England, and of the Great Scal of Nature both at 
once , which is a Myſtery beyond the comprehenſion of 
his own times, and a Miracle requires a great meaſure 
of Faith in Poſterity , to believe it. This is the Author 
1 here preſent unto Tour Highneſs, this his work , 
which by the powerful influence of Your favonr ſhall 
proſper, and, it may be, be quickned to the regeneration 
of ahother Phenix out of his Aſhes, to adorn your 
World : for it is only the benign aſpe& , and irradiati- 
on of Princes, that inſpires the Glob of Learning, and 
makes Arts and Sciences, grow up and flouriſh. Heaven 


bleſs Your Highneſs with bleflings on the right hand, and 
on the left, and make You Heir of all the vertues of 


your Royal Progenitors , that the Honour of Princes 


begun 
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begun in them, may be continued in Your perſon ; and 
that a future age may be fo bleſſed in You, as the pres 
ſent is in Your Royal Father, the Glory of Kings and their 


Admiration. 


YOUR HIGHNESS 


Moſt bumbly devoted 


GILBERT WATS, 


FA- 


FAVOURABLE 


READER. 


HE intended Apologetick, for the In- 
ſtauration of Sciences, and the juſtifi- 
cation of this Author, which ſhould haws 
been prefix'd this work, as a preparation 
thereto; is not publiſht. Motives to this 

( reſolution, were divers, whereof ſome are 

very concerning. Apologeticks for ſuch 

Authors and ſuch enterpriſes are entertained with jealouſies, 

as if they threatned an innovation in the ſtate of Learning ; 

by reverſing the judgements of Antiquity, and the Placits of 

the Modern; and by bringing in a new Primum Mobile , 

into the IntelleSual Globe of Sciences , to the ſubverſion of 

the Arts received. But theſe are groundleſs fears, fancied 
by ſuch, who either underſtand not the intention of this at- 
tempt ; or, engag'd in a Profeflory way , ſuſpe& their pro- 
fit and reputation to be in danger, if ſuch deſigns ſhould take 
effe4. Our Author proteſts againit ſuch daring wanities,the 
raifing of any new Sed,upon the ruins of Antiquity 3 and 
every where endeavours to improve the Iabours of Ancient 
and Modern Writers,and ſo muft he do who defends him,if be 
underſtands the buſineſs he goes about. The point is not,touch- 
ing what is already done ; nor of the Abilities of the Agents; 
nor of the capacity of their Inſtruments ; which could not be 

undertaken without emulous compariſons both of Perſons, A- 

Hions and Things : but the point is touching propagation 
and adyancement of Knowledges; the improvement, and 
not the conſervation only of the Patrimony of our AnceSors : 
and that by opening to the underſtanding 2 different way, 
than hatb been known to former Ages; and clearing that 
glaſs ro the letting in of a more plentiful light. The ways 
and ends of theſe two knowledges (I mean of what we bave, 

and of what we may have) thus different ; and the princi- 

87 plex, 
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ples upon which they proceed ſo divers ;, both may conſiſt 
without contradictions and confutations; or the invaſuous 
upon their diſtinguiſht rights : and ſo the propagation of 
Knowledge, by the aſſiſtance, of the Father of Lights,may 
+ be purſued, with the reſervation of the honour of Ancient 
and Medern Authors, and the Arts in aſe, which reſped- 
ing the end whereto they were inſtituted, Diſputation, Re- 
dargution, and the like, are wery conducent, and in their 
way of perfefion bighly exalted. And this is the firit 
motive of deliberating the publication of my Apologetick, 
the difficulty of the buſineſs. Another is this, The times 
into which we are fallen, are learned Times, as ever were 
ſince the Grecian Philoſophers, and, their ſeconds, the Ara- 
bian Writers , which alſo through the great adwantages of 
the experiments of later Ages, and the directions of Anti- 
quity, in many particulars bave out-gone their Fredeceſſors ; 
ſo as be that dare adventure, as, ſome do, ts intrude unſtudied 
thoughts upon ſo learned an Age as this is, neither reve- 
rences the age as be ought, nor wiſely conſults bis own repu- 
tation with Poſterity. And as the Times are learned, ſo 
(which too frequently falls ont) ſomewhat confident. Great 
Wits, and wbich have fortified their conceptions by books 
and ſtudy, are firongly prepoſſeſt with almoſt impregnible an- 
ticipations; and not ſo eaſily induced, as more inconcerned 
and diſengaged natures are ; to know or unknow any thing, 
that either ſhould be farther inquired into , or ſhould be for- 
gotten. And much within theſe two Orbs our Apology moves; 
in diſcovery of Ignorance, and of Error, of what we know 
not, and of what we ſhould not know. For certainly much 
knowledge remains yet conceal'd, and the way to this diſco- 
very is by foregoing many unprofitable ſubtilties ; and by 4 
learn d ignorance falling off from many aery ſpeculations 
to the ſolid ſimplicity of the Ancients, Were we to 
compaſs a Panegirick in praiſe of the perfeflions of the 
learning of our days, which indeed merits ſuch a ſacri- 
fece , the labour were but half what it is, for landato- 
ty bymns ſeldom come out of ſeaſon , they need no 
preparations , and what might be wanting in the 
weight of ſpeech, would be ſupplied by an aptitude 
to accept and believe. But in the buſineſs in hand, the 
mind 
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mind of man, the principal ſubje& to be wrought upon , 


and her ſpeculations , both which we ſs admire, are (0 
immur'd and blocks up with corrupt notions, either from the 
placits of Philoſophers, the depraved Laws of Demonſtra- 
tion, or from inherent qualities m the general nature of man; 
or individnate temperature of particulars; that nothing can 
be done until theſe be convinced; at leaſt, ſubjeHled to ex- 
amination : which is another motive that ſtays me upon 
the Land. An other Reaſon (which is the laft I will trou- 
ble the Reader withall is this. Time the meaſure of all our 
Afions, without whoſe aſſiſtance our be$t conceptions are 
Abortives, by the intercurrence of other engagements (which 
I might have diſpenced withall, had I rightly underftood the 
ſerwile tenure of ſecular contra6ts )bath ſurpriz'd me. I con- 
ceive, which I pronounce with ſome paſſion , that a Scholar 
for bis ſtudies had been the maſter of his own hours, but he 
that traficks with the world ſhall find it otherwiſe. Time 
which I preſum'd 1 could command,and ftay as | ds my Watch, 
hath commanded me. And theſe diverſions were ſeconded 
( Humane Reader ) by a ſad Accident. It pleaſed God 
in the heat of my attendance on this buſineſs, to take away, 
by one of the terrors of mortality , the Stone, my dear 
brother Sir Richard Scot, ſervant to the mo$t eminent Lord, 
the Lord Deputy General of Ireland ; beloved of his dear 
Lord to the lateſt minute of life ; honour'd with his pre- 
ſence to the fartheſt confines of mortality; and there, by 
bis Noble Piety, deliverd up, with as much ſolemmity, as 
a Kingdom could confer, unto the immortality of another 
World. This deadly ſhaft paſſing through bim, ſo wound- 
ed me, that I my ſelf was arrived within few paces of the 
land of darkneſs. In his ſilent Marble, the beſt part of 
that ſmall portion of joy I had in the World; but all my 
hopes are entombed. This penſive caſualty ſo took me off 
from books and buſineſs , as for ſome months after , I could 
reliſh no thoughts but what were mingled with the contem- 


plations of mortality. . 
Sic fugit interca fugit icrevocabile tempus. 
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which ( if what is done be accepted ) ſhall be prefixt the 
NOV. ORG. For of this Tranſlation this is the 
firſt part ( Reader) if it pleaſe thee; if it pleaſe thee 
not, the laſt. © But before I take my leave, here are ſome 
tacite objeflions , which I would meet balf way, and 
and ſo weaken their approaches, left they fall too beavy 
upon me, The firſt is, touching the Diviſion of the firſt 
book into Chapters, contrary to the mind of the Author, 
and the intention of the work, This exception may be thus 
ſatisfied, That profit is to be preferred before artificial con- 
trivance, where both cannot ſo conveniently be bad ; ariWl to 
this end, diſcretion to be followed before rule. Were the 
Anthor now alive and his waſt deſigns going on, this altera- 
tion had been ſomewhat bold : but the inimitable Architeci 
now dead , having perfeSed little more than the outward 
Courts, as it were, of his magnificent Inftauration ; and the 
whole ſumm of Sciences, and the ſiock of Arts w preſent 
poſſeſſzon, not able to defray the charges of finiſhing this Fa- 
brick; I thought fit, by compartitions and diſtributions into 
ſeveral rooms, to improve what we have, to our bef4 advan- 
tage, ſo it might be done without prejudice to the Authors 
procedure, and apt coherence, which I hope it is: Having 
reſpe& berein rather to accommodation than decoration ; for 
Houſcs (as our Author ſays) are built to live in, and not to 
look on, and therefore ule to be preferred before unifor- 
mity. Another exception may be made again$t the dranght 
of the Platform into Analitick Tables, which ſeems ſome- 
what pedantick, and againſt that common rule, Artis eſt diſ- 
{imulare Artem. To this I anſwer thus. Order and de- 
pendance is, as it were, the ſoul of the World, of the Works 
of Nature and Art, and that which keeps them united , 
without which all would fall aſunder, and become like the 
firſt Chaos before the production of light. And of all Me- 
thods that ever were, at leaf${ that ever came to our hands, 
our Anthors is the moſt natural, and moſt dependent. For 
Truth, as it refle&s on us, is a congrnent conformity of the 
Intelle& to the Obje4; and of the different faculties thereof 
to the difference of things : wherefore the trueſt Partition of 
humane Learning, is that, which hath reference to humane 
faculties ; when the Intellectual Globe, and the Globe of 
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the World, iztermix their beams and irradiations in a di- 
re& line of projection, to the Generation of Sciences. This 
onr Author hath perform d to admiration, and in this gone 
beyond all Antiquity , yet upon their grounds; wherein be 
can never be out-gone , unleſs followed by Poſterity, The 
Ancients indeed were men of moſt profound ſpeculations, but 
in the delivery of themſelves, ſomewhat involw'd, as appears 
Plotinus, Prochus, Trilmegiſtus and others; * and many 

of Platoes School writ Dialogue-wiſe, which is no dofdrinal 
way. As for Ariſtotle, bis precapts toxching Methad (if 
eny ſuch book, was written ) they are perifht, ſaving where 
he ſcatters ſuch rules here and there, which ſhould have 
been ſilenced, and are not ſo well followed by himſelf. And 
for the Method: of the Moderns Ramus and others by the 31+ 
rovement of German IF riters,ampair'd; they kuit the limbs 
of knowledge too ſoon ; have bedwarfed Sciences, and are 
become an Art (as learned Hooker txpreſſes it) which 
teaches the way of ſpeedy diſcourſe , and reſtrains the 
mind of man, that ic may not wax over-wile. The Ex- 
cellency therefore of our Authors Partitions, induced me to 
theſe delineations, for their wſe only, who hawe not. the lea- 
ſure, or patience to obſerve it according to the merit ; that 
this Anatomy, the junGares and arteries, as it were, of 
this great body might more viſibly. appear. Another obje- 
Gon 1s, touching the Allegations in the Margin, contrary 
to the ſolemn cuſtore of Antiquity , and the moſt of graver 
Authors. For this I hadtheſe reaſons. It pleaſed our Au- 
thor, though he was bimſelf a living fountain of Know- 
ledge, and bad a wealthy ſtock of his own, yet to taſte of 0- 
ther waters, and to borrow from Antiquity, and to acknow- 
ledge ſuch borrowings, He thus naming his Authors,l thought 
t to note them. And as he was a man of a moſt elewated 
haxfre and choice conceptions,ſo was he inthe ſeleGion of his 
Antbors, and the paſſages be pleas'd to make wſe of : and it 
is worth the labour 4h es with wbom ſuch great Wits uſe 
to converſe ; to point to the Mines where they dig their Ore ; 
and tothe ſhadows where they repoſe at noon. And as bis 
ſelefion of Amnthors was wery choice, ſo was bis application 
of their ſayings, very curious ; and in a ſtrain beyond the 
wulgar reach. * Places out of Sacred Scriptures are ſo expli- 
cated 
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cated, ſo applyed, as you may ſearch all the Commenters 
that are extant, and not find the like expoſitions,s you ſhall 
find in bim. As for humane Authors be betters his borrow- 
ings from them ;, teaching the allegations out of them, a ſence 
above the meaning of bim that lent it him; and which he 
repairs too with double intereſt for what he borrowed. 
Theſe conſiderations invited me to Marginal Citations. Theſe 
Reaſons ſet apart, I cannot approve this weak ambition ; 
and do, not without cenſure, read Modern Authors profti- 
tute to humane allegations ; as if the Truth they deliver, 
were to be tryed by woices; or having loſt -its primitive 
Innocence , muſt be cover'd with theſe fig-leaves ; or as if 
the Authors themſelves were afraid that it ſhould make an 
zſcape out of their Text, if it were not beſet in the Margin 
with Authorities as with a Watch. The Jaſt exception is, 
touching the Pretaces, and other Introductions prefix'd 
this work, that make the Gates and Entries ſo wide, as they 
ſeem to invite the City to run away. This is thus anſwer d. 
It muſt be remembred that this work in the Deſign was 
very ſpacious ; and is in the performance of what is done ſo 
ample, that when the ſecond and third Parts ſhall be added, 
( a5 added they will be) the Porches and 1ngrefles, in the 
judgement of any good Archite&, are proportionable enough. 
And if our Authors rule bold , that every fair Fabrick 
ſhould hawe three Courts ; a green Court , a ſecond Court 
' more garniſht , and a third to make a ſquare with the Front ; 
then have you here this Epitle as the mean Court; Fudgements 
upon this Author living and dead, as the middle Court ; and 
the Authors own excellent Preface to confront with the work 
it ſelf. Now I ſhould ſay ſomething touching Tranſlation ; 
and as it is mine. The wery Aftion is ſomewhat obnoxtous 
to cenſure being of the nature of thoſe, the falling whereof 
may diſgrace more, than the carrying of it through, credit 
the undertaker. But , beſides the conſcience of the deed 
done ; for other ends I could not have ; (the Author now 
dead, and alive mihi nec injuriis nec beneficiis notus) and 
that to be a Tranſlator is more than to be an Author , ſome 
ſuch as there be , and that it is no ſuch mean office, to bear 
a light before a Lord Chancellor of England : IT ſbould 
excuſe it, were the example mine : ſo, writes learned Sa- 
vil 
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vil; fo, eloquent Sandys; ſo, Malvezzi's Noble Interpre- 
ter 3 with whom conferred I am leſs than a ſhadew : So, ma- 
ny able and eminent names of France and Italy , and other 
Nations ; So the Ancients of former Ages. and of all Argu- 
ments. But if any be fo ſolemn, ſo ſevere, and of ſuch 
primitive taſtes, they can away with no waters, which come 
not from the ſpring-head; nor endure to drink of Tiber, 
that paſſes through Thames ; They may give ower here, if 
they ſo pleaſe, and proceed no farther. This interpretation 
was not meant for ſuch faSlidious palates, and yet, it may be, 
for as diftinguiſhing as theirs are. Now if this wery afi- 
on be thus liable to exception , much more muſt my perfor- 
mance be. Certainly books by Tranſlation commonly take 
wind in the effuſion; and for ſtrength fall ſhort of their O- 
riginals; as reflexed beams are weaker than dire& : but 
then it muſt be underftood of Originals , truly ſo. For if 
« Writer deliver himſelf out of his Native Language, | 
ſee not why a Tranſlator rendring him in it, may not come 
near bim : and in this caſe, the Author himſelf is the 1n- 
terpreter, being he tranſlates his own thoughts, which ori- 
ginally ſpeak bis mother tongue. Tet for all this, Errors 
I know there are, and ſome lapſes , which require a con- 
nivence ;, and a Reader hath this advantage, that be may 
ftay upon one period,as long as an Interpreter did on one page; 
beſides his peculiar Genius to ſome ſtudied paſſages. Some 
Errors (paſſing but a traſient eye upon what is done) I ſee 
already ;, and could note them, but I would not willingly 
gratifie ſome kind of Readers ſo far. They that are Tu- 
ditions and Ingenionus too (for I would have no Readers that 
have not theſe two ingredients in their compoſitions,though 
ſometimes I name but one, which I would then, ſhould be 
predominant ) will in their judgement find they, and in their 
mercy pardon them. As for Sophiſts and $rifts a dege- 
nerate Race of men , that fit upon the lives and learning 
of all that write; who reſold to do nothing themſelves, 
way with more ſecurity cenſure others : and them too, who, 
as Learned Don deciphers them , forbid not books , bur 
men; damning what ever ſuch a name, hath, or ſhall 
write : they are things below the merit of my indignation ; 
objefts of ſcorn; which a little ſlighted, and not _— 
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by oppoſition, or countenanced to a reply by confutation, wall 
within a while, of themſelves, extinguiſh and vaniſh : like 
ſome diſperſed roving winds, which without enconnter are 
diſpirited and die. And it concerns me, Courteous Reader, 
to put on ſuch a confidence as this; for being | am likely to 
appear in mine own perſon, as I do now in the perſon of a» 
nother ; to be too tender-fronted were to invite injuries, and 
to proſtitute ſuch unſeaſonable modeſty to abuſe. He that will 
to ſea, muſt look for ſome cloudy days ; and to be too icrupu- 
lous or Ceremonious touching Times or Perſons,zs the bane 
of buſineſs,and of all well-meant endeavours : according to 
that of Solomon, Qui obſervat ventum non ſcminat , & 
qui conſiderat nubes, nunquam metet. 
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BY 
Some of the Beſi-learn'd of this inſtant Age. 


3) A/P£ Lthough ſevere Inquiſitors of truth , and ſuch who 
(= ” by their learned Labours ſtand upon publick Re- 
aq WA cord in the approv'd Archives of Eternity, may, in 
an humble diſtance, lay claim and title to that fa- 
cred Prerogative— Ego ater ab homine Teſtimoni* 
um non Capto 5 ipſa enim Opera que facio teſtantur de 
me 3—— yet becaule ſuch Great Authors, 1n their high flight, are fo 
leſſen'd in the air of unfrequented contemplations; and take ſuch 
unbeaten ways, as "they become the weak wonder of common Ca- 
pacities, accuſtom'd to popular. opinions, and, authoriz'd Errors : 
and 1n this admiring Ignorance,'the prejudicate objets of Emulation, 
Envy, Jealouſtes,and ſuch like impotent paſſions : It ſeems (in a fort) 
neceſiary, that the way be clear'd before ſuch Writers ; and that 
they enter the Theatre, as well with the ſutirage of voice , to gain 
upon the wi//; as with the ſtrength of Keaſor, to convince the Vn- 
derſtanding. 

Wherefore, not ſv much for the honour of this Author, (though 
that is intended 00) as for the aid of (ome anticipate Readers, not 
yet manu-milled from a fervile beliet to the liberty of their own 
judgements, (ſuch, I mean, as are yet under the minority of an im- 
plicite faith,) I thought good to deliver this imperfect liſt of De- 
ponents, which the precipitancy of this Edition, would: not permit 
to fill up with ſome other great Names, both of this Kingdom, and 
of forrezgn Nations. What is wanting here to the accompliſhment 
of this Catalogne, Time, the Parent of Truth, (hall conftummate. 


Le Sicur Mangars Counſellor and Secretary to tic King of France, 
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in the Epiſtle to his Tranſlation of a Part Of this Work, gives gur 
Author this Teſtimony. 

Amoneſt whom cvery one knows that Sir Francis Bacon, by many de- 
grees off , holds the Flt rank , both for the wvivacity of his Spirit, 
eminency of his Learning, Elegancy of his ſtile. T1 have ſtudied with 
diligence a'l his writings; and preſume I may do a performance of ſome 
merit and acceptation, in preſenting to my Conntyy bis Books of the Ad» 
vancement of Learning, « Work hath not beer jeen in our Language. 
1his is the Book which I have cauſed to paſs the Seas 5, not as #he gold 
of the Indies, to cheriſh vice, and corrupt our Manners; but ws a ſo- 
veraign Plant of ſingular vertne, to cure the wounds which ignorance 
and Pedantiſm have given humane Sciences, 


Mr. Peirre D' Ambois. 8" de Ia Magdelaine , in his juſt and 
clegant diſcourſe upon the lite of our Anthor, delivers his cenſure 
thus: 

Judgement and Memory never met in any man in that height and mea- 
ſure they met in himz ſo as in ſhort time he became Maſter of all thoſe 
Knowledges which are learnt in Schools, 

A page after 3 but as he ever valued himſelf , rather born for other 
men, than himſelf; now that he conld not, for want of imployment, any 
longer endow the publick with his Active perfeCtions 3 he was deſirous 
at leaſt to become profitable in a Contemplative way, by bis writings and 
by bis books, monuments certainly meriting to find entertainment in all 
the Libraries of the world, and which deſerve to be ranged with the 
faireſt works of Antiquity. 

The ſame noble French-man in his Advertiſement to our Authors 
Nat. Hiſtory thus expreſles him. 

For this Natural Hiſtory, where the quality of Metals, the Nature of 
Flements, the Cauſes of Generation and Corruption, the divers ations of 
Bodies one upon another, and ſuch like impreſſions, are diſcourſed with 
(nch life and light, that he may ſeem to have learn'd his knowledge even 
in the School of the Firſt Man. And though berein he may be thought 
to have paſ'd upon the breaches of Ariſtotle, Pliny and Cardan; yet 
notwithitanding he borrows nothing from them : as if he had a deſign 
to make it appear, that thoſe great men have not ſo entirely poſſeſt them 
ſelves of this ſubjet, but that there remains much to be diſcover d. For 
my part, though it be far from my intention, to raiſe the repmtation of this 
Author «pon the rains of Antiquity 3 yet T think it may be avouched 
upon the grounds of reaſon, that in this preſent Argument be hath ſome 
acwvantage of them : being that the moſt of the Ancients which have 
written of things Natural, have ſatisfied themſelves in reporting things, 
2s the information of others hath given them intell;gence ; and conſider- 
ing , that oftentimes that which is deliver d them for Hiſtory, is far 
eſtoiet'd from all verily; they have chojen rather, by reaſons to confirm 
the reſolutions of another, than to make an exad enquiry, and diſcove- 
ry themſelves. But Monfieur Bacon not relying upon the meer word 
and credit of ſuch as went before him, will have Experience joyn'd with 
Reaſons and examines the receiv'd principles of the Schools, by the 
effes -/ Nature 3 the ſpeculations of the Intellectual Globe, by the 

operation 


The Lord Verulam. 
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operations of the Corporal. By this means be hath found out ja many 
rare ſecrets, whereof he hath bequeath'd us the invention ;, and made 
wany axioms acknowledged for falſe, which hithereto have gone current 
emony ft Philoſophers, and have been held inviolable, 


 Tob. Adami, in his Preface to the Realis Philoſophia, of that excel- 
lent Philoſupher Campane/a (who lives to enjoy that Fame, which 
many eminent for their Learning, rarely polleſs after death) ſpeaks 
his opinion thus. | | 
We ered no Sed, eſtabliſh no Placits of Hereſe, but endeavour to 
tranſcribe univerſal and ever-veritable Philoſophy out of the. Ancient 0- 
riginal Copy of the World : not according to variable and diſputable ſpe- 
exlations, but according to the ConduFure of ſenſe and irrefragable de- 
poſitions of the Archite@# himſelf, whoſe hands in works, diſſents.not 
bis word in writing. And if the great Inſtauration of the deep- 
mining Philoſopher, Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam,Chancellor of Eng- 
land, 4 work of high expe@ ation, and moſt worthy; as of conſideration, 
fo of 2 __ be brought to perfeFion, it will perchance appear, that we 
purſue the ſame ends 5, ſeeing we tread the ſame foot-ſteps in tracing,and, 
# it were, hounding nature, by Sence and Experience; cc, 
Sr. Tob. Mathews, 1n his Epiſtle to the Duke of Florence pretixt his 
Iralick Tranſlation of my Lord Bacor's Eſſays, amongſt other Elogies 
him thus. TH 1 | 
. $8. Auſtin ſaid of his illegitimate ſon, Horrori mihi erat illud inge- 
naum, 4rd truly 1 have known a great number whom I much value, ma- 
whone I admire, but none who hath ſo aftoniſht me, and, as it were, 
revifht my ſenſes; toſer ſo many and ſo great parts, which in other men 
were wont to be incompatible, united, and that in aw iminent degree in 
one ſole Perſon. I know not whether this truth will find eaſce belief, that 
there can be found a man beyond the Alpes, of a moit ready wit 5 moit 
faithful memory; moſt profound judgement 5 of 4 moſt rich and apt ex- 
4x ooh wniverſal in all kinds F knowledge , as in part may be ſeen 
by that rare incomparable piece, the Advancement of Learning, which 
fwtwre Ages ſhall render in different languages : But be the faith of other 
Nations what it will in this point, the matter I report is ſo well under- 
in England, that every man knows and acknowledges as much , 
way, bath been an eye and ear-witne(s thereof 5 nor, if I ſhould expatiate 


»pox this ſubje, ſhould IT be held a flatterer, but rather aſuffragen to 
Truth. 


© Mr. George Sandy; in his excellent Commentarics on his inimitable 
Tranffation of the ſtately Metemorphoſes, rendred,in an equal felicity 
ofexprefſion, to the eternal fires of that /weet-tongu'd Roman often 
cites the judgement of our Author, from whoſe ſentence he never 
2 s,but rather adores as an Oracle ; and in an ingenious acknow- 
ment of aſſiſtance from him, thus delivers him to poſterity. 

Of Modern writers I have receiv'd the greateit light from Geraldus; 
Pontanus, Ficinus, Vives, Comes, Scaliger, Sabinus, and the Crown 
of the Jatef, the Vicount of St. Albans z aſſtited, though lefs conſtantly 
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conftantly,by other Anthors, almoft of all Ages and Arguments, Having 
been true to my firit purpoſe, in making choice, for the moi part, of 
thoſe interpretations, w ich either bear the ſtamp of Antiquity, or rc- 
cerve eſtimation from the honour of the Author. 


Marin Merſenne , An able man , but a declar'd adverſary to our 
Authors defign (whoſe Arguments I ſhall encounter in my Apolo- 
getick for the Injtaur. of Sciences) in his Book of the Verity f Sti- 
ences againſt the Scepticks and Pyrrhonians, Lib.t. Cap.xvi. acknow- 
ledges thus much, which coming from an Adverſary is therefore 
more valid. 

Verulam, ſeerws to have mo other intention in his New Method, 
then to eftabliſÞ the Verity of Sciences 3 wherefore you muſt not anti- 
cipate, as granted, that he makes for you, or that he is of your opinion 5 
he confeſſes we know little, but wbverts not the Authority of Senſe 
and of Reaſon, #0, he labours to find ont proper and proportionable in- 


ſtruments, whereby to condut# the underſtanding to the knowledge of 
Nature and her effe@s. 


The Authors Cenſure upon himſelf. 
For in my judgement, it is a matter which concerns not only the Be- 
weſit of others 5 but our own Keprtition alſo ; that no man imagine that 


we have projeted in our minds ſome ſlight ſuperficial notion of theſe 
Deſigns 3 and that they are of the nature of thoſe things , which we 
c0 Defire, and which we accept only 4s good wiſhes, For they are 
ſuch as without queſtion, are within the power and poſſibility of men to 
compaſs, unleſs they be wanting to themſelves 3 and hereof, we for our 
parts, bave certain end evidext demonſtration; tor we comenct hither, 
as Augures, to meaſure Countries in our mind, for Divinations; but 
as Captains, to invade them for conqueſt. 


His anſwer to ſome Tacite ObjeGions, 

I. do foreſee that many of thoſe things which I ſhall regiſter as Defici- 
ents will incur divers cenſures;, as that ſome parts of this enterprize 
were done long ago, and are now extant; others, that they taite of cu- 
rioſity and promiſe no great fruit z others, that they are impoſſible to be 
compaſſed by humane induſtries, For the two firſt, let the particulars 
heck for themſebors. For the laſt touching impollibilities , 7 deter- 
mine thus. All thoſe things are to be held pojſible and performable which 
may be accompliſht by ſome perſon ; though not by every one z and which 
may be done by the united labours of many, though not by any one apart, 
and which may be effeFed in a ſucceſſion of Ages, though not in the ſame 
Age; and in brief, mhich may be finiſht by the care and charge of the pub- 
lick, though not by the abilities and _y 7 private perſons. If for 
all this there be any, who would rather take to himſelf that of Solomon, 
Dicit Piger,Leo eſt in via, than that of Virgil 


Poſlunt quia poſſe videntur — — 
it is enongh for me, if my laboars may be eſteemed ar votes, yet the better 


ſort of wiſhes : tor as it asks ſome knowledge to demand a Queſtion 


not 1mpertinent 3 ſo it requires ſome underſtanding, to make a wiſh 
not abſurd, Proem. lib.2, IN 


The Lord Verulam. 
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Uis ifte tandem ? non enim vultu ambulat 
Quotidiano. Neſcis Ignare £ audies : 
Dux Notionum; veritatis Pontifex 5 
InduGionis Dominns , © Verulamiit 3 
Rerum Magiſter nnicus, at non Artium : 
Profunditatis Pinus 3, atq; Elegantie © 
Nature Aruſpex intimus : Philoſophie 
rarium : Sequeſter Experientie, 
Speculationiſq; : Aquitatis Signifer : 
Scientiarum ſub pupillari ſtatue 
Degentium olim Emancipator : luminizs 
Promus : Fugator Idolium, atq, Nubium: : 
'Collega Solis : Quadra Certitudinis : 
Sophiſmatum Maſtix : Brutus Literarins, 
Authorttatis exuens Tyrannidem : 
Rationis & ſenſus ſtupendus Arbiter 5 
Repumicator Mentis : Atlas Phys Iens, 
Alcide ſuccumbente Stagiritico : 
Columba Noe, que in vetuſtis Artibus 
Nullum locum, requiemve Cernens, preſtitit, 
Ad ſe ſnamg; Matrii Arcam regredi. 
Subtilitatis terebraz Temporis nepos 
Ex veritate matre : Mellis Alvens, 


Mundi; 
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Mundiq, & Animarum, ſacerdos unicas : 
Securis Errorum : ing; Natalibus 
Granum ſinapis, acre aliis, Creſcens ſibi, 


0 me, prope Laſſum z Juvate Poſter:. 
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NCLYTA Academia CANTABRIGIENSITS, 


; mas ſapientiz mammas przbere 3 ac Philoſophum, poſt 
occaſum Greciz, maximun, orbi dare : fuper funus A- 
lumni ſur Lacrymas effudit, doCtas ac duraturas mceſti- 
tias. Ex hocintegro Muſarum fonte, modica hxc fed facunda flu- 
enta, collegit interpres 3 ut quod, viventi, ſeculum dederat decus, 
eliſcente adhuc invidia 3 & morienti dedifle conſtaret, ceſfante nunc 
adulatione. Reliqua ſui nominis #ternitat1 conſecranda , continu- 
at4 ſeculorum ſerie ad ultimas uſq; mundi favillas, rependet polteri- 
tas : Quis ſupremam ſuis laudibus manum 1mponet , novit tantum 


Fandator ille, ac (inmul cverfor Seculorum. 
Adhuc 


cujus felicitas fuit, viro ad ſalutem ſcientiarum to, pri- 


Mancs Verulamiani. 
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Dimc ſuperbis inſolente purpur 
A Feretri rapinis Inclitos in tot wires 
Sterile Tribunal # cilicio dicas diem, 
Saccumq; totam facito luxuriem fort. 
A Themide libra ec geratur penſilis, 
Sed urna, pregravis urn Verulamil. 
Fxpendat. Eheu ! Ephorus haud lancem premit, 
Sed Areopagus 3 nec minor tantws ſophos, 
£uim Porticus bracchata. Nam velter,ſcholz, 
Gemiſcit axis, tanta dum moles ruit. 
Orbis ſoluta cardo litterarii, 
Ubi ftudio coluit togam © trabeam part. 
HSnalis per umbras Ditis Enridice vagans 
1 alpare geſtiit Orpheum, quali Orpheus, 
Salicnte tandem (vix prius criſpa) Styge, 
Alite fibras lyre titil/avit manu 3 
Talis plicata Philologon enigmatin* 
Petiit Baconum vindicem, tali manu 
Lad ata criſtas extulit Philoſophia ,, 
Humiqz ſoceis reptitantem Comicis 
Non proprio Ardelionibus molimine 
Sarſit, jed Inftauravit.. Hine politins 
Swrgit cotharno celſtore, &* Organo 
Stagirita Virbins reviviſcit Novo. 

Calpen ſuperbo Abylimg; vincit renige 
Phebi Columbus, artibus novis, Novum 
Daturus Orbem ; promovit conamina 
Juvenilis ardor, uſq; ad invidiam trucent 
Fati minacis, @uis Senex vel Hannibal, 
Ocult ſuperititis tizens caliginem, 

Stgnis Suburram ventilat wvidricibus ? 
&uis Milo innltus querenbus bilem movet, 
Seneda' tanro gibba cir gravior premit f 
Dum noſtcr Heros traderet ſeientias 
Atermtai, prorjus expeditior 

Sui Sepulchri comperitur artifex. 

Placida videtur Ecjtaſts Jpeculatio, 

Dui mens tweri volucris Ideas boni 

In laTeos properat Olympi tramites. 

His immoratur ſedibus Domeſtica, 
Peregrina propriis. Redit. TJoculariter 
Fugax 3 vagatur rurſus, & rurſus redit. 
Furtiva tandem ſeri, ſe ſubtrahit 
Totam; gementi, morbido cadaveri 

Sic deſueſcit anima, ſic jubet mori. 

Agite lugubres Muſe, & 4 Libani jueis 
Cumnlate thura,Sydus in pyram illins 
Scintillet omne 3, ſcelus ſt accendirooum 
Regum Prometheo culinari foco, 


EF 
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Et ſi qua forte Iudat in cineres ſacros 
Aura petulantior, fugamg; ſuadeat, 
Tunc fiete 5 lacrymis in amplexaus ruent 
Globuli ſequaces. Denud fundamine 
Ergaſtuli everſo radicitus tui 

Fvechere felix anima, Jacobum pete, 
Oſtende, & illuc, civicam hidem equi, 

E Tripode juris, diGites oracula 
Themidos alumnis. Sic (Beati celites ) 
Aſtrza priſtino fruatur vindice, 

Vel cum Bacono rurſus Aſtrzam date. 


R. P. 


AW exemplum qu0 Mens humana feratur, 

Ft Secli vindex ingenioſe tui 5 

Dum ſenio macras _— feliciter artes, 
Subtrahis &- priſco libera colla jugo; 

Quo deflenda modo veninnt tua funera ? quales 
Expoſcunt lacrymas, quid ſibi fata volunt © 

An timnit Natura parens ne nuda jaceret, 
Detraxit veitem dum tua dextra ſacram ? 

Tgnotiqz oculis rerum patuere Receſſus, 
Fugit & aſpeFum Rimula nulla tuum ? 

An verd, Antiquis olims data Sponſa Maritis, 
Conjugis amplexum reſpuit illa novi ? 

An tandem damnoſa piis atqz invida ceptis, 
Corripuit vite fila( trabenda) tug £ 

Sic ultra vitreum Siculus xe pergeret orbem 
Privati cecidit militis enſe Senex, 

Thq, tuo; manes ided (Francilce) twliſti, 
Ne, non tentandum, perficeretur opus. 


— qui defunti vivant in marmore, & £vun 

Annoſis credant poitibus ommne ſunm : 

Are micant alii, ant fulvo ſpeFantur in auro, 
Et, dum je ludunt, ludere fata putant. 

Altera pars hominum, numeros4 prole ſuperſtes, 
Cum Niobe magnos temnit inique Deos. 

At tua celatis beret nec Fame Colummnicr, 
Nec tumnlo legitur, Silte viator iter : 

$1 qua Patrem proles referat, noncorporis illa eſt, 
Sed quaſt de cerebro nata Minerva Jovis. 

Prima t1bi virtws monumenta perennia preſiat, 
Altera, nec citins corruitura, Libri © 

Tertia Nobilitas 3 ducant jam fata triumphos, 
xe (Francilce) tui nil niſi corpms habent, 

'D 
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Utraqz pars melior, Mens O bona Fame ſuperſunt, -, 
Non tanti ut redimas vile cadaver habes. 


T. Vincent, T. C. 
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Uſz fundite nunc aquas perennes 
M In Threnos, Lacrymiſq; Apollo fundat 
Qnas vel Caſtalium tenet Fluentum : 
Nam Letho neqz, convenire tanto 
Poſſint nenia parva, nec coronent 
Immenſa hec medice _ gntte : 
Nerwvns ingenii, Medulla ſuade 
Dicendiq; Tagus, reconditarum 
Et gemma pretioſa Literarum, 

Fatis concidit, ( heu trium Sororunt 
Dura ſtamina) Nobilis Baconus. 

O quam te memorem Bacone ſumme 
Noſtro carmine ! & illa glorioſa 
CunGForum monumenta ſeculorum, 
Excuſa ingenio tuo, & Minerva | 
Luam doGis, elegantibus, profundis, 
Inſtauratio Magna, plena rebus ! 
Quamto lumine tineas Sophorum) 
Diſpellit veterum tenebricoſas 

Ex chao pocreans novam TQiav : 

Sic ipſe Dens inditum ſepulchro 
Corpus reitituet manu potenti : 

Ergo non moreris (Bacone) nam te 
A morte, & tenebris, & a ſepulchro, 
Inſtauratio Magna vindicabit, 


R.C.T.C, 
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Das : Noiter amat facunde fulentia lu@us, 

Poitquam obiit ſolus dicere qui potuit : 

Dicere, que ſiupeat Procerum generoſa corona, 
Nexagz ſollicitis ſolvere Jura reis. 

Vaſtum opus. At noſtras etiam Verulamius artes 
Inſtaurat veteres, condit & ille novss. 

Non qud majores: Penitos verum ille receſſus 
Naturz, andaci provocat ingenio. 

At Ea, liſte gradum, ſeriſq; nepotibus, (inquit,) 
 Linque quod inventum ſzcla minora juvet. 

Sit ſatis, his ſeſe quod nobilitata Juventis, 
JaGent ingenio tempora nolſtra tuo. 


Eſt 


Manes Verulamiani. 
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Eſt aliquid, quo mox ventura ſuperbict ztas 3 
Eſt, ſoli notum quod decet efle mihi : 

Sit tua laus pulchros Corpus duxitle per artus, 
Integra cui nemo reddere membra queat : 

Sic opus artificem infectum commendat Apel{em. 
Cum pingit reliquam nulla manus Venerem, 

Dixit, © indulgens ceco Natura furor, 
Preſecuit vite Filum Operifys ſora. 

At Tu, qui pendentem audes detexere telam, 
Solns quem condant hec monuments ſcies. 


, Wy Coll. Trina. Soctus. 
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Um moriens tantam noſtris Verulammas Heros 
ID Triititiam Muſis, lIuminagq; uda facit : 
Credimus heu nul/nm fieri poſt fata beatum, 
Credimns & Samium deſipuiſſe ſenem. 
Scrlicet hic miſeris, felix nequit eſſe, Camznis, 
Nec ſe quazs Muſas plus anat iſte ſuas. 
At luGantem animam Clotho imperioſa cotgit 
Ad calum, invitos traxit in aſtra pedes. 
Ergone Phatbeias jacuiſſe putabimus artes £ 
Atqz herbas Clarii nil valuiſſe Dei ? 
Phcebus idem potuit, nec virtus abfuit herbis, 
Hunc artem, atqz illas vim retinere putes : | 
At Pheebum (ut metnit ne Rex foret iſte Camanis) 
Rivali medicam crede negaſſe manum, _ \ 
Hinc dolor et. quod cum Phabo Verulamius Heros 
Major erat 3 yn bac foret arte minor. | 
Vos tamen 0, tantum Manes 4aIqz Umbra, Camznz, 
Et pene _ palida turba Jovis, 
$4 ſpiratis adhuc, © non luſiſtis ocelior, 
Sed negqz poſt illum vor ſupereſſe putets-: 
$1 vos ergo aliquis de morte reduxerit Orphens,  \ 
Tit aq; non aciem fallit imago meam': .. 
Diſcite nnnc gemitns, & lamentabile carmen, 
Ex oculis veſtris lacryma mnlta fludt. 
En quam multa finit * weras agnoſco Camznas 
Et lacrymas, Helicon vix ſatis unus erit ; 
Deucalionzis & qui non merſns in uniis 
Pernaſlſus (mvirum ef) hiſce latebit aquis. 
Scilicet hic periit, per quem vos vivitir, Os qui, 
Multi Prerias nutriit arte Deas: + + 
Vidit ut hic artes nulli radice retentac, 
Languere ut ſummo ſemina ſparſaſolo; 
Creſcere Pegaſeas docuit, velut Haſta Quirini 
Crevit,  exigno tempore Laurns erat. 
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Ergo Heliconiadas docuit cxm creſcere divas, 
Diminuent hnjas ſecula nulla decws. 
Nec ferre ulterizs generoſt peoris eftus 
Cont potuit, Diva Minerva, twane. 
Reftituit calamms ſolitum divinws honorem, 
Diſpulit &- nubes alter Apollo tus. 


Diſpulit & tenebras ſed ques obfuſca vetuſtas, 
Temporis ict lippa ſeneG a tulit ; 

Atq; alies methodos ſacrum inſtauravit acumen, 
Gnoſhaq; eripnit, ſed ſua fila dedit. 

Scilicet antiquo ſapientiim vulgus in £v0 
Tam claros oculos non habniſſe liquet 3 

Hi veluti Eoo ſurgens de littore Phozbus, 
Hic velut in medi2 fulget Apollo die : 

Hi veluti Typhis tentirunt equora primum, 
At vix deſernit littora prima ratis, 

Pleiadas hic Hyadaſq; atq; omnia ſidera noſcens, 
Syrtes atq; twos, improba Sylla, canes 3 

Scit quod vitandum eft, quo dirigat £quore navem, 
Certins & curſum nautica monſtrat ac: : 

Infantes illi Muſas, hic gignit adultas ; 
Mortales illi, gignit at iſte Deas. 

Palmam ided reliquis Magna Inſtauratio Ebris 
Abſtulit, &- cedunt ſqualida turba ſophi. 

Et veſtita novo Pallas modo prodit amiGu, 
Angnis depoſitis ut nittt exuviis. 

Sic Phoenix cimeres ſpeFat modo nata paternos, 
MXlonis O& rediit prima juventa ſenis. 

Init aurata ſnos & fic Verulamia muros 

JaGat, &- antiquue ſperat ab inde decus, 


Sed quanta effulgent plus mortalis ocelli 
——_—_ you ou anltes faces canat 2 

Dum ſic nature leges, arcantq, Regwm, 
Tanquam P fecretis eſſet wtriſque, Ccanat : 

Dum canat Henricum, qui Rex, idemg; Sacerdor, 
Connubio ſtabili junxit utramg; Roſam. 


Atgui hec ſunt noſtris long& majors Camznis, 
Non hec infelix Granta, ſed Aula ſciat : 

Sed cum Granta labris admoverit ubera tantis 
Tus babet in laudes (maxime Alumne ) tnas. 

Jus habet, ut meitos lacrymis extingueret ignes, 
Poſſet ut & medio diripuiſſe rogo. 

At noftre tibi nulla ferant encomia Muſz, 
Ipſe canis, laudes & canis inde tuas. 

Nos tamen & laudes, qui poſſumns arte, canemas, 
Si tamen ars deſit, laus erit iſte dolor. 


Tho. Randolph. T. C. 
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J cadit Aonii rariſſuma Gloria cetivs 2 
Et placet Aonlis credere ſemen agris 2 
Frangantur Calemi, diſrumpantiirg; libelli, 
Hoc poſſant tetrice ſs modo jure Dez 
Hen que lingua ſilet, que jam facundia ceſſat, 
Bud fugit ingenii Near & Eſca tri £ 
SPuomodo Muſarum nobis contingit Alummnis 
Ut caderet noſtri preſes Apollo chori ? 
Si nil cura, fides, labor, aut vigilantia poſſent, 
Siqz feret _— de tribus una, manus ; 
Cur nos multa brevi nobis propomimus £v0? 
Cur putri excutimus ſcripta ſepulta ſutu £ 
Scilicet ut dignos aliorum 2 Morte labores 
Dum rapimus, nos Mors in ſua jura trahat. 
Quid tamen incaſium nil proficientia fundo 
Verba? quis optabit, te reticente, loqui ? 
Nemo tunm ſpargat violis fragrantibus urnam, 
Nec tibi Pyramidum mole ſepulchra locet 3 
Nam tua conſervant operoſa volumina famant, 
Hoe ſatis, hec probihent te monumenta mori. 


Williams. 


_— ſequeretur deſcriptio Tumuli VERULAMIANT, 

monumentum Nobiliſ, MUTISII, in honorem domini ut 
conſtructum z qui pietate, & dignitatem Patroni ſui , quem (quod 
rari faciunt, etiam poſt cineres Coluit) conſuluit 53 Patriz ſuz op- 
probrium diluit ; fibi nomen condidit. Buſta hxc nondum in viſit 
Interpres, ſed inviſurus : Interim Lefor tua cura Commoda, & abi 
in rem tuam, 


Creſcit occulto velut Arbor £v0 
Fama BACONL 
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ALMA MATRI 


Inclytz Acad. 
CANTABRIGIENST. S. 


Ebita Filii qualia poſſum 
D perſolvoz quod vero fa- 
cio, idem & vos hortor, ut Avg- 
mentis Scientiarum trenue incum- 
batis : & in Animi modeſtia liber- 
tatem ingenii retineatis : Neqz 
talentum 4 veteribus concredi- 
tum in ſudario reponatis. Afﬀu- 
erit proculdubio & affulſerit Di- 


vini Luminis Gratia, ft humilia- 


ta 
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$-m Alme Matri me in- 
clytz Academie Cantabri- 
gienſs Scripſerim , deeſſem fant 
officio, fi ſimule Amoris pigaus 
ſorori ejus non deferrem. Sicut 
autem eos hortatus ſum, ita & 
vos hortor ut Scientiarum Aug- 
mentis ſtrenus incumbatis , & 
veterum labores, neq; nihil, neqz 
omnia efle putetis 3 fe vires eti- 


am 


13 & ſubmiſc4 Religions Philoſophia 
clavibus ſenſis legitimes & dex- 
tr> utamini : & amoto omni con- 
tradictionis ſtudio , Quiſq; cum 
alio, ac fi ipſe ſecum diſputet , 
Valcete. 


am proprias modeſte perpenden- 
tes, ſubinde tamen experiamini , 
omnia cedent quam optim>z (i 
Arma non alii in alios vertatis ſed 
junctis copiis in Naturam rerum 
impreſtionem faciatis, ſufficit quip- 
peilla Honori & Vittoriz, Valete, 
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Conſulted thus, 


And thus concluded with Himſelf ; the publicari- 


on whereof he conceiv'd did concern the preſent 
and future A GE. 


P Eing it was manifeſtly known unto him, that hu- 
& mane underſtanding creates it ſelf much trouble ; 
> nor makes an apt and ſober uſe of ſuch Aids, as 
are within the Command of Man, from whence 
infinite ignorance of Things ; and from the ig- 
norance of Things, innumerous diſadvantages; his opi- 
nion was, that with all our induſtry we ſhould endeavour, if 
happily that ſame Commerce of the Mind and of Things 
(than which a greater bleſſing can hardly be found on Earth, 
certainly of earthly Felicittes) might by any means be en- 
tirely reſtored ; at leaſt brought to terms of nearer corre- 
ſpondence. But that Errors, which have prevailed, and 
would prevail for ever, one after another, (if the mind 
were left free to it ſelf ) ſhould reStifie themſelves, either 
by the inbred power of the underStanding, or by the aids and 
aſſeſtances of Logick, there was no hope at all; becauſe that 
the Primitive Notions of Things, which the mind with a 
too facile and ſupine attractive faculty receives in , trea- 
ſures up and accumulates, from which all the reft are de- 
rived , are unſound, confuſed, and raſbly abStraSted fron: 
things. The like luxuriant wanity and inconftancy there is in 
the ſecond and ſequent Notions ; whence it comes to paſs,that 
all that humane Keaſon which we employ, as touching the In- 
quiſition of thinos, is not well digeſted and built ; but like 
ſome magnificent Pile without foundation. For whilſt men 
admire and celebrate the counterfeit forces of the mind, ber + 
true powers which might be raiſed (were right directions ad- 
miniſtred, and ſhe taught to become obſequious to things , 
and not impotently to inſult over them ) they paſs by and 
loſe. This one way remaineth that the buſineſs be wholly 
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reattemped with better preparations ; and that there be 
throughout, An 1nſtauration of Sciences and Arts, and of 
all Humane Learning rais d from ſolid foundations. And 
this , though it may (ſeem in a ſort an infinite enterprize, 
and above mortal abilities, yet the ſame will be found more 
ſound and adviſed, than thoſe performances which bither- 
to bawe been atchiewed : for in this there is ſome iſſue ;, but 
in the endeavours now untertaken about Sciences, a perpe- 
tual Wheeling, Agitation and Circle. Neither is be igno- 
rant how unfrequented this Experience is, bow difficil and 
incredible to perſwade a belief ; yet be thought not to deſert 
the deſign , nor bunſelf, but to try and ſet upon the way, 
which alone is pervious and penetrable to the mind of Man. 
For it is better to give a beginning to a thing which may once 
come to an end, than with an eternal contention an1 ſtudy to 
be enwrapt in thoſe mazes which are endleſs. And the ways 
of Contemplation for the moſt part reſemble thoſe celebrated 
ways of A&iion ; the one, at the firſt entrance bard and dif- 
ficult, ends in an open plain; the other at firſt ſight ready 
and eaſie, leads into by-ways and down-falls : And being be 
was uncertain when ſuch conſederations ſhould hereafter come 
into any man's mind, induced eſpecially from this argument, 
that there bath none hitherto appear d, who hath applied bis 
mind to ſuch cogitations, he reſold to publiſh, ſeparately, 
the Fult parts as they could be perfeSied. Neither is this an 
ambitious but ſollicitous feſtination ;, that if in the mean 
ſpace be ſhould depart this mortal ſtation; there might yet 
remain a deſignation and deſtination of the thing be compre- 
hended in bis mind , and withall ſome Demonſtration of his 
ſincere and propenſe affeSiion to promote the good of Man- 
kind. Truly be efteemed other ambition whatſoever, infe- 
rior tothe buſineſs he had in hand : For euher the matter 
in conſultation, and thus far proſecuted, is nothing ; or ſo 
much as the conſcience of the merit it ſelf, ought to give 
bim contentment without ſeeking a recompence from abroad. 
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His great Inſtauration. 


The PREFACE. 


Of the State of Learning , that it is not Proſpe- 
rous, or greatly Advanced; and that a far dif 
ferent way, than hath been known to former Ages, 
mis} be opened, to man's Onderitanding ; and o- 
ther Aids procured; that the Mind may pradice 


her own power the nature of things. 


BY T ſcems to me, that men neither underſtand 
K the Eſtate they poſſeſs, nor their Abilities 
to purchaſe : but of the one to preſume 
more 3 of the other, leſs, than indeed they 
ſhould. So it comes to pals, that over-prizing 
the Arts received, they make no farther Inquiry ; or un- 
dervaluing themſelves, more than in equity they ought, 
they expend their Abilities upon matters of ſlight conle- 
quence, never once making experiment of thoſe things 
which conduce to the ſumm of the bufineſs. Wheretore, 
Sciences alſo have, as it were, their Fatal Columns ; being 
men are not excited, either out of Defire or Hope, to pe- 
netrate farther. And ſeeing the Opinion of Wealth is one 
of the cheif cauſes of Want ; and that out of a confi» 
dence of what we poſle(s in prefent, true aſliſtances are 
deſpiſed for the future, it is expedient, nay, altogether 
neceſlary, that the exceſſive Reverence and Admiration 
conceived of thoſe Sciences , which hitherto have been 
found out, ſhould in the Front and Entrance of this work, 
(and that roundly and undifſemblingly ) by ſome whol- 
ſome premonition, be taken off, leſt their Copy and U- 
tility be roo much Magnified and Celebrated, For he that 
ſE 2] ſurveys 
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ſurveys with diligence all the variety of Books, whercin 
Arts and Sciences triumph , ſhall every where find inh- 
nire repetitions of the {ſame matter , for manner of De- 
livery divers, but for Invention ſtale and preoccupate ; fo 
as what at firſt view ſeem'd numerous, after examination 
takep, are found much abated. $ As for profit, I may con- 
fidently avouch ir, That the wiſdom we have extracted , 
chiefly from the Grecians, ſeems to be a Child-hood of 
Knowledge, and to participate that which 15 proper to 
children, namely, that it is apt for talk ; but impotent and 
immature for propagation : for it is of Controverſies rank 
and fertile, but of works barren and fruitleſs. So that 
che Fable and Fiftion of Scylfa, ſeems to be a lively Image 
of the State of Learning, as now it is, which for the up- 
per parts had the face and countenance of a comely Vir 
gin 3 but was from the womb downward circled and en- 
wrapt with barking Monf$ters. So the Sciences wherein we 
are trained up, contain in them certain Generalities ſpeci- 
ous and plauſible, but when you deſcend unto particu- 
lars, as to the Parts of Generation, expeGing folid efteQs, 
and ſubſtantial operations, then,Courcnrions and Barking 
Altercations ariſe, whercin they cloſe, and which ſupply 
the place of a fruitful womb. $ Again, if theſe kinds 
of Sciences were not altogether a mere liveleſs Thing, 
methinks it ſhould not have faln out, which now for many 
Ages hath continued, that tbey ſhould thus ſtand at a ſtay, 
in a manner immoveable in their firſt Footings, withour any 
Augmentation worthy the Race of Mankind , in fuch a 
dull Improficience, that not only Aſſertion remains Al- 
{ertion, but Queſtion reſts ſtill Queſtion , which by Dil- 
putes 15 not determined, but fixt and cheriſht : and all 
Tradition and Succeſſion of Diſcipline delivered from 
hand to hand, preſents and exhibits the Perſon of Teacher 
and Scholar, not of inventor, or of one ſhould add ſome- 
thing of note to what is invented. $ But in Arts Mecha- 
chanical we fee the contrary hath come to paſs, which as 
it they were inſpired by the Vital breath and prolifick in- 
Huence of a thriving Air, arc daily Propagated and Per- 
fefted; and which in their firſt Authors appear d, for. the 
moſt part rude and even burthenſome and Formlcfs, have 
afterward 
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afterward acquird new-refin'd vertues, and a certain apr 
7 Propriety and uſetul Accommodation, fo infinite] y fruic- 
ful, that ſooner may mens ſtudies and deſires languiſh and 
change, than thele Sciences arive at their full height and 
perfection. Y Contrariwiſe Philoſophy, and Sciences Iu- 
zelleual, like States are ador'd and celebrated , but no- 
thing Advancd ; nay, commonly of moſt vigor in their 
firſt Author, and by Time Degenerate and become em- 
baſed. For fince the time men became dewoted.and as (Pe- 
dary Senators) reſigned over to the Placits and Definiti- 
ons of one, they do not add any Amplitude to Sciences, 
but are wholly taken up in a ſervile duty of Poliſhing or 
Protefing certain Authors. $ And let no man here al- 
leage, that Sciences growing up by degrees, have at length 
arrived to a juſt period or perfe& Stature, and lo (as have- 
ing filled up the juſt (paces of Augmentation) have ſerled 
and fixt themſelves in the works of ſome few Authors : 
and now that nothing more accompliſhr can be found out, 
there remains no more to do, but that the Scrences already 
extant be improved , and adorned. Indeed it could be 
wiſht that the ſtate of Learning were thus proſperaus; but 
the very truth is, . theſe mancipations and ſervile reſigna- 
tions of Sczevces, is nothing elſe but a peccane humour, 
bred aut of dating luſt and confidence in ſome few, and 
alanguiſhing ſloth and Pufillanimity in the reſt. For when 
Sciences (tor ſome parts it may be) have been tilled and 
labqured with diligence, then perchance hath there riſen 
vp ſome bold-undertaking wit, for Compendious brevity 
ot Method popular and plauſible, who in ſhew hath con- 
ſtituted a Science, but indeed depraved the Labours of the 
Ancients : Yet thele Abridgments find acceptation with 
Poſterity, for the expedite ufe of ſuch a work, and to as» 
yoid the trouble and impatience of a new Inquiry. $ And 
if any ſtand upon Conſent now inveterate, as the Judge» 
ment and teſt of Time, let him know he builds upon a very 
deceivable and infirm Foundation. Nor is it, for the moſt 
part, fo revealed unto us, what in Arts and Sciences hath 
been diſcovered and brought to light in divers ages, and 
different Regions of the World ; much Jeſs what hath 
been experimented, and lcrioully laboured by particular 
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Perſons in private ; For neither the Births,nor the Abortions 


of Time have been Regiftred. $ Noris Conſent ic ſelf, nor 
the long continuation thereof, with ſuch reverence to be 
adored : for however there may be many kinds of States 
in Civil Government ; yet the State of Sciences ts but one, 
which always was, and fo will continue, Popular ; and with 


che People the Diſciplines moſt 1n requeſt are either Pug» . 


nacious and Polemical ; or Specious and Frivoloys ; name+ 
ly ſuch as either z[laqueate or allnre the aſſent. Where- 
fore without queſtion,the greateſt Wits in every age have 
been over-born, andin a fort cyrannized over, whilſt men 
of Capacity and Comprehenſion above the vulgar, (yet 
conſulting their own Credit and Repuration) have ſub- 
mitted themſelves ro the over-ſwaying Judgement of Time 
and Multitude. Thereforeit in any Time or Plate, more 
profound Contemplations have perchance emerged and 
revealed themlelyes, they have been forthwith toſt and ex- 
tinguiſhe by the Winds and Tempeſts of Popular opini- 
ons : fo that Time like a River carries down to us that 
which 1s light and blown up; but ſinks and drowns that 
which is weighty and ſolid. $% Nay, the very ſame Au- 
thors, who haveuſurpt a kind of DiGature in Sciences,and 
with ſuch confidence paſt cenſure-upon matters in doubt, 
have yet (the heat once over) in the Intervals, from theſe 
peremptory fits of Afſeveration, changed their note, and 
betaken themſelves to complaints, upon the ſubrilty of 
Nature, the ſecret Receſſes of Truth, the Obſcurity of Things , 
the Implication of Cauſes, the Infirmity of Mans Diſcern- 
ing Power : Yet nothing the more modeſt for all this, ſee- 
ing they chaſe rather to charge the Fault upon the common 
condition of Man and Nature , than to acknowledge any 
Perſona] deficience in themſelves. Yea, it is a thing uſual 
with them, that what they cannot compals by Art, their 
way applied, to conclude the {ame impoſſible to be attain- 
cd by the fame Art : and yet for all this, Art muſt not be 
condemned, being ſhe is to examine and judge ;' where- 
fore the am and intention of ſuch accuſations ts only this, 


. That Ignorance may be delivered from Ionominy. $ So like- 


wile what is already commended unto us, and entertained 
hitherto, is for moſt part ſach a kind of Knowledge, as is 
full 
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full of Words and Queſtions ; buc barren of Works and 


real | mprovements ; tor Augmentation backward and heart- 
leſs; pretending perfeRion i in the whole, but ill-filled up 
in the Parts; for choice Popular, and of the Authors them- 
ſelves ſuſpected, and therefore fortified and countenanced 
by artificious evaſtons. $& And the Perſons who have en- 
tertained a deſign to make trial themſelves, and to give 

ſome Advancement to Sciences, and to Propagcate their 
bounds, even thele Authors durſt not make an open de- 
parture from the Common received Opinions 3 nor vific 
the Head-(prings of Nature, bur take them(elves to have 
done a great matter, and to have gained much upon the 
Age, if they may bur interlace, or annex any thiag of their 
own; providencly confidering with themlelyes, that by 
theſe middle courſes, they may both conſerve the mode$ty 

of Aſſentino ; and the liberty of Adding. Bur whilſt es 
thus cautiouſly conform chemielves to Opinions and Cu- 
ſtoms, thele Planſible moderations, redound to the great 
prejudice and detriment of Learning ; For at once to Ad- 
wire and go beyond Authors, are habits ſeldom compatible : 
but it comes to paſs here after the manner of Waters, which 
will not aſcend higher than the level of the firſt Spring-bead, 
from whence they deſcend ; wherefore {ſuch writers amend 
many things, but promote little or nothing, making a 
Proficience in Melioration, nor in Augmentation. $ Net» 
ther hath there been wanting undertaking Spirits , who 
with a more reſolute confidence, preſuming nothing yer 
done, take thewlclves to be the men, muſt rectifie All ; 
and imploying the ſtrength of their wits in crying down, 
and reverſing all tormer judgements, have made patlage 
to themſelves, and their own Placits; whoſe buſie Cla- 
mor, hath not much advanced Knowledge, fince their aim 
and intention hath been, nor to enlarge the bounds of Phi- 
loſopby and Arts, by a ſincere and ſolid Enquiry 3 buc only 
to change the Placits, and tranſlate the Empire of Opini- 
ons, and (ettle it upon themſelves, with lictle advantage 
to Learning; ſeeing amongſt oppoſite Errors, the Cauſes of 
Erring are commonly the ſame. x And it any inconcern- 
ed natures, not mancipate to others, or their own opini- 


ons, bur affe&ing liberty, have been fo tar animated, as to 
defire 
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defire that others together with themlelves, would make | 
farther Inquiry 3 theſe ſurely have meant well, but per- 
formed little , for they ſeem to have procceded upon pro- 
bable grounds only, being wheeled abour in a vertiginous 
maze of Arguments, and by a promiſcuous licenſe of In- 
quiry, have indeed looſned the finews of ſevere Inquiſit i= 
on : nor hath any of all theſe with a juſt patience, and ſuf- 
ficient expeCance attended the Operations of Nature, and 
the ſucceſſes of Experience. 9 Some again have cmbarqu'd 
themſelves in the Sea of Experiments, and become almoſt 
Mechanical; but in the Experience it felf, they have pra- 
Giſed a roving manner of Inquiry, which they do not in 
a regular courſe conſtantly purſue. $4 Nay, many pro- 
pound to themſelves, certain perry Tasks, taking chem- 
{elves ro have accompliſhe a great performance, if they can 
bur extract ſome one Invention by a manage as poor as im- 
pertinent; for none rightly and ſuccelstully fearch the 
nature of any thing ro the lite ia the Thing it ſelf ; but af- 
rer a painful and diligent variation of Experiments, not 
breaking off there, proceeds on, finding ſtill emergent 
matter of farther Diſcovery. $ Andir 1s an Error of ſpe- 
cial note, that the induſtry beſtowed in Experiments, hath 
preſently, upon the firſt acceſs into the Buſineſs, by a too 
forward and unſcaſonable Deſire, ſciled upon ſome de- 
ſign'd operation ; 1 mean ſought after, Fructifers non Lu- 
cifera, Experiments of Uſe and not Experiments of Light 
and Diſcovery : not imicating the divine method which 
created the firſt day Light only, and allowed it one entire 
Day, producing no Materiate work the ſame day but de- 
ſcended to their Creation the days following. $& As for 
thoſe who have given the preeminence unto Logrck, and 
arc of opinion that the ſureſt Guards for Sciences muſt 
be procur'd from thence ; they have truly and wiſely 
diſcerned, that the mind of man, and IntelleGive Faculty 
lefc unto it ſelf, may deſervedly be ſuſpeted. But the 
remedy 15 too weak tor the diſcale, and is it ſelf not exempe 
trom Diſtemperature ; for the Logick in force, though it 
may be rightly accommodated unto Matters Civil and Po- 
pular Sciences, which conſiſt in Diſcourſe and Opinion ; yet 
1t comes far ſhort of penetrating the ſubtilty of Nature , 
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and nndertaking more than it can maſter, ſeems rather t5 
eftabliſh and ſix Errors than to open a way to Truth. 
& Wherefore to recolle& what hath been aid, it ſeems 
chat neither Information from others, nor mens Inquiries 
rouching Sciences, have hitherto ſucceſsfully ſhined forth, 
eſpecially ſeeing there is ſo little certainty in Demonſtrati- 
on and Infallibility of Experiments thus tar diſcovered. 
And the Fabrick of the Univerſe to the contemplative 
eye of the Mind, for the frame thereof, is like ſome Laby- 
rinth or intricate Maze, where ſo many doubtful paſſages ; 
ſuch deceiveable reſemblances, of Things and Signs ; ſuch 
oblique and ſerpentine windings, and intricate knots of 
Nature every where preſent themſelves, as confounds the 
underſtanding. And withall, we muſt continually make 
.our way, through the woods of Experiences, and parti- 
cular Natures, by the incertain Light of Senſe, ſometimes 
ſhining, ſometimes ſhadowed : yea, and the guides, which 
(as hath been rouchr) offer their aſſiſtance, they likewiſe 
are entangled, and help to make up the number of Errors, 
and of thoſe that Err. In matters of ſuch perplext dif: 
ficulcy, there is no relying upon the Tudgement of men 
from their own abilities; or upon the Caſual Felicity of 
Particular events; for neither the capacity of Man, how 
excellent ſoever; nor the chance of Experience , never ſo 
often iterated and efſayed, 1s of force to conquer theſe 
Myſteries : we muſt march by line and level, and all the 
way, even from the firſt perception of Senſes, muſt be ſe- 
cured, and fortified by a certain Rule, and conſtant Me- 
thod of proceeding. gs Yet ate not theſethings ſo to be 
underſtood, as if, in ſo many Ages, and ſo much Indu- 
ſtry, nothing at all hath been performed to purpoſe ; nor 
is their any cauſe why it ſhould repent us of the Diſcowe- 
ries already made; for certainly the Ancients, in thoſe 
ſpeculations which conſiſt in ſtrength of Wit, and abſtra&t 
Meditation, have approved themſelves men of admirable 
comprehenſions : But as in the Art of Nawigation, the 
men of former Ages, direCting their courſe by obſervation 
of Stars only, conld edge along the coaſt of the known 
Continent, and it may be, crols ſome narrow Seas or the 
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Mediterranean ; but before the Occan could be thus com- 
manded, and the Regions of the new world diſcovered, 
it was requiſite that the uſe of the Mariners Needle, as a 
more ſure and certain guide ſhould be firſt found out ; even 
ſo what diſcoveries foever have been hitherto made in Arts 
and Sciences, they are of that quality, as might have been 
brought to light by Practice, Meditation, Obſervation and 
Diſcourſe, as things nearer the ſenſes, and for moſt part, 
under the command of common Notions ; but before we 
can make our approaches, to the remote and hidden ſe- 
crets of Nature, it is neceſlarily requilite, that a better and 
more perfect uſe, and practick-operation of the Mind and 
Underſtanding Faculty be introduc'd. $5 As for us, ſurely 


_ we; (vanquiſh'd with an immortal love of Truth) have ex- 


pos'd our ſelves to doubtfu],difficult and deſert Paths ; and 
by the proteGion and 'afliſtance of the Divine Power , 
have born up and encouraged our fclves againſt the vio- 
lent Aſſaults and prepared Armies, as it were, of Opinions, 
and againſt our own private and inward hefitations and 
ſcruples, and againſt the clouds and darkneſs of Nature, 
and every where flying fancies; thar ſo we might procure 
the preſent and future Age more fate and (ound Indications 
and !mpreſſions of Truth. If in this high and arduous 
attempt, we have made any Proficience, {urcly by no 0- 
ther means have we cleared our ſelves a way, than by a 
fincere and juſt humiliation of, the ſpirit of Man, to the 
laws and operations of Nature. For all they that went be- 
fore us, who applicd themſelves to the finding out of 
Arts , caſting a tranfienteye upon Things, Examples, and 
Experience, have preſently (as if Invention were nothing 
elſe but a meer Agitation of Brain) invoked in a manner 
their own ſpirits, to divine, and utter Oracles unto them : 
but we being chaſtely and perpetually converſant with the 
operations of Nature, divorce not the Intelle& from the 
Objed farther than that the Images and Beams of things * 
(as in ſenſe)may meet and concentrate 3 by which manner 
of proceeding, there is not much left to the ſtrength and 
excellency of Wit. The ſame ſubmiſſion of ſpirit we 
have praGtiſed in diſcovery, we have followed in delivery : 

Nor 
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Nor have we endeavour to ſet off onr (eives with Glory, 
or draw a Majeſty upon our Inventions, either by Tri- 
umphs of Confutations, or Depoſitions of Antiquity 3 
or an uſurpation of Authority , or the vail of Obſcuri- 
ty ; which are Arts he may eaſily find out, whoſe ſtudy is 
not ſo much the Profit of others, as Applauſe to him- 
(elf. Ifay we neither have practiſed , nor go we abour, 
by force or fraud to circumvent mens Judgements, but con- 
dud them to the things themſelves, and to the league and 
confederacy of things, that they may (ee what they have, 
what they reprehend, what they add and contribute to the 
Publick, And if we have been too credulous, or too dor- 
manr,$ not ſo intentive upon the matter,or languiſhe in the 
way, or broken off the thread of the Inquiry, yet notwith- 
ſtanding we preſent things after ſuch a manner open and 
naked, that our Errors may be detected and ſeparated be- 
fore they can ſpread themſelves, or inſinuate their conta- 
gion into the maſs of Sciences; and after ſuch a Method 
as the continuation of our labours, 1s a matter facile and 
expedite. By this means we preſume we have eſtabliſht 
for ever, 4 true and legitimate Marriage, between the Em- 
Pirical and Rational faculty; whoſe faſtidious and unfor- 
tunate Divorce and Separation; hath troubled and difor- 
dered the whole Race and Generation of Man-kind. 
$ And ſeeing theſe performances are not within the com- 
paſs of our meer natural Power and command, we do here, 
in the Acceſs to this work, Pour forth humbleſt and moSt 
ardent ſupplications to God the Father, God the Word, God 
the Spirit, that they being mindful of the Miſeries of Man- 
kind, and of the Pilgrimage of this life, wherein we wear 
out few and evil days, they would vouchſafe to endow Man» 
kind , by my hand, with new Donatives. And moreover, 
we humbly pray, that Humane knowledges, may no way 1m- 
peach, or prejudice Divine Truths ; nor that from the diſ- 
cloſing of the ways of ſenſe , and the letting in of a more 
plentiful Natural Light , any miſts of Incredulity or clouds 
of Darkneſs ariſe in our minds, touching Divine Myſte- 
ries; but rather that from a purified Intelle&, purged from 
F ancies and Vanity, and yet yielded and abſolutely rendred 
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up to Divine Oracles ; the Tributes of Faith may be 


rendred to Faith. In the laſt place, that the venome of know- 
ledge infuſed by the Serpent , whereby the mind of man is 
ſwelled and blown up, being woided; we may not be too a- 
ſpiringly wiſe, or above ſobriety, but that we may improve 
and propagate Verity in Charity. 4 Now we have per- 
formed our vows to heaven, converting our ſelves to men, 
we admonith them ſomethings that are Profitable , and re- 
queſt of them ſome things that are equal. Firſt we ad- 
moniſh (which thing we have alio prayed for,) that we 
keep humane Realon within due Limits in matters Divine, 
and >enſe within compals : For ſenſe like the Sun, opens 
and reweals the face of the Terreſtial Globe , but ſhuts up 
and conceals the face of the Celeſtial. Again, that men be- 
ware that in flight from this error, they fall not upon a 
coneriry extreme , of too much abaſing Natural Power; 
which certainly will come to paſs, if they once entertain 
a conceit, that there are ſome ſecrets of Nature ſeperate and 
exempt, as it were by injunftion, from Humane Inquiſition. 
For it was not that pure and immaculate Natural Knowledge, 
by the light whereof Adam gave names unto the Creatures, 
according to the propriety of their Natures , which gave the 
firſt motion and occaſion to the Fall; but it was that proud 
and Imperative Appetite of Moral Knowledge, defining the 
laws and limits of Good and Ewil, with an intent in man to 
revdlt from God, and to give laws unto bimſelf, which was 
indeed the projet of the Primitive Temptation. For,ot the 
knowledges which contemplate the works of Nature, the 
holy Philoſopher hath ſaid expreſly ; That the glory of God 
1s to conceal a thing, but the glory of the King is to find it 
out : as if the Divine Nature, according to the innocent 
and {weet play of Children, which hide themſelves to the 
end they may be found, took delight to hide his works, to 
theend they mightbe found out; and of his indulgence 
and goodneſs to mankind, -had choſen the ſoul of man to 
be his Play-fellowin this game. $ In ſumm, I would adviſe 
all in general, thar'they would take into ſerious confide- 
ration the true and Genuine ends of knowledge ; that they 
leek it not cither for Pleaſure, or Contention , or Con- 
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cempt;of archers, ar far Profic, of F ama, or. for Honour and 
Pramotian ; or luck like adulterate or 1njerior ends : bur 
tor the, merit and emolument of Lite, and that they re- 
oulacre and perfe& the fame in charity :1 For the defire 
' of Power. was the fall of Angels; the defare of nowle ec, 
the fall of Man; but in charity there is no exceſs, negther 
Men nor Angels ever incurred danger by it. $ The Re- 
queſts we make are thele 3 (To lay nothing of our ſelves 
touching the matter in hand) we Requeſt thus much, That 
men would not think of it as an opinion; but as a work, and 
take it for Truth, that our aim, andends is not to lay the 
foundation of a SeF or Placit, but of Humane Profit and 
Proficience. y Again, that reſpeQing their own Benefic, 
and putting off Parrialities and Prejudices, they would all 
contribute in one for the publick Good: and that being 
freed and fortified by our Preparations and Aids, againſt 
the Frror: 2nd Impediments of the ways,they likewiſe may 
come in, and bear a part in the burden, and inherit a por- 
tion of the Labours that yet rewain behind. $ Moreoyer 
that they chear up themlelves, and conceive well of the 
enterpriſe ; and not figure unto themſelves a conceit and 
fancy, that this Our Inflauration is a matter infinite, and be. 
-yond the power and compaſs of Mortality ; (eeing itis in truth 
the right and legitimate end and period of Infinite Errors ; 
and not unmindful of Mortality, and Humane Condition, 
being it doth not promiſe that the Deſign may be accom- 
pliſhe within the Revolution of an Age only, but deli- 
vers it over to Poſterity to Perfet. Ina word, it ſeeks 
wot Sciences arrogantly in the cells of man's wit , but ſub- 
miſſrvcly in the greater world : And commonly, Empty things 
are vaſt and boundleſs, but Solids are contracted and deter- 
mined within a narrow compaſs. 4 To conclude , we 
thought good to make it our laſt ſuit, (leſt peradventure 
through che difficuley of the Attempt, any ſhould become 
unequal Judges of our Labours) that men fee to it, how 
they do,from that which we muſt of neceſſity lay down as 
a ground (if we will be true to our own ends) aſſume a 
liberty to cenſure, and paſs ſentence upon our labours 3 


ſeeing we reject all this premature and Anticipated bu- 
mane 
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mane Reaſon, raſhly and too ſuddenly departed from 
Things, (as touching the Inquiſition of Nature) as a 
thing various , diſordered and ill-built : Neither in 
equity can it be required of us, to ftand to the Fudge- 
ment of that Reaſon, which ſtands it ſelf, at the Bar of 
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The Deiiribution of the Work into Six Parts. 


P. 1. PaxtitIONES SclENTIARUM, Or aſunmary 
Survey and partition of Sciences. 


P.IT. Novuw Orxcaxun, Or T rue DireFions for 


the I nterpretation of Nature, 


P.II. Pxzxonena Univer, On Hiſtory Natu- 
ral and Experimental , for the building up Phi- 


loſopby. 


P.IV. Scarta IxTELLECTUs, Or the IntelleFnal 
Sphere rectified to the Globe of the World. 


P. V. Provrown, Or The Anticipations of ſecond 
Philoſophy emergent upon Praftice. 


P. VI. Secuxpa ParLosormra, Or AGive Phi- 
loſopby, from intimate Converſe with Nature, 


The ARGUMENT of the ſeveral 
PARTS. 


T is one point of the Deſign we have in. hand, 
That every thing be delivered with all poſ- 
ſible Plainneſs and Perſpicuity : for the wil a1 
neſs of the Mind, as once of the Body, is the 
companion of Innocence and Siniplicity. Firſt therefore, 

the order and Diſtribution of the work,, with the reaſon 
thereof, muſt be made manifeſt. The Parts of the Work, 

are, by us aſſigned,Six. 


The Firſt Part exhibits the ſumm or univerſal de- P.1, 


ſcription of that Learning and Knowledges in the poſſeſſe- 
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on whercof , men have hitherto been eSlated. For we 
thought good to make ſome ſtay even upon Sriences re- 
ceived, and that, for this conſideration ; that we mighe 
give more advantage to the PerfeStion of ancient know- 
ledges, and to the introduGion of new : For weare carried, 
in ſome degree, with an equal temper of Deſire, both 10 
improve the labours of the Ancients , and to make farther 
progreſs. And this makes for the faith and ſincerity of 
our meaning, according to that of the wiſe, The unlearn- 
ed Man receives not the words of knowledge, unleſs you firſt 
interpret unto bim the conceptions of his hzart : Where- 
fore we will not negle& to fide along as it were in paſlage) 
the Coaſts of accepted Sciences and Arts ; and to import 
thither, ſomethings uſeful and profitable. $ Nevertheleſs 
we adjoyn ſuch Partitions of Sciences, as comprehend, not 
only ſuch things that are found out and obſerved already, but 
ſurh alſo as are thereto pertaining, and have heen hitherto 
pretermiſs'd. For their are found in the Intellefual Globe, 
as inthe Terreſtial, ſoyls improved and Deſerts. Where- 
fore ler it not ſeem ſtrange, if now and then we make a de- 
parture from the uſual Diwiſtons , and forſake the beaten 
path of ſome Partitions : for Addition whilſt it varies the 
whole, of neceſſity waries the Parts and the SefGions there- 
of; and the accepted Diviſrons, are accommodated only to 
the accepted ſumm of Sciences,as it is now caſt up. 5 Con- 
cerning thoſe Parts, which we ſhall note as Pretermitted, 
we wull ſo regulate our ſelves, as to fet down more than 


the naked Titles, or brief Arguments of Deficients. For 


where we deliver up any thing asa Deſederate, (lo it be a 
matter of-merit z and the reaſon thereof may ſeem ſome- 
what, obſcure ; ſo as, upon good conſideration, we may 
doubt, tharc we ſhall not be fo eafily conceived what we 
intend, or what the contemplation is we comprehend 
in our mind, and in ourmediation, there it ſhall ever be 
our preciſe care, to annex either precepts, for the pertorm- 
ing of ſuch a Work ; or a Part of the Work it ſelf, per- 
formed by us already, for Example to the whole : that fo 
we may in every Particular, either by Operation or Infor- 
mation, promote the buſineſs. For in my judgement, it is a 
watter which concerns not only the benefic of others, but 
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our own Reputation alſo, that no man imagine that we 
have projected in our minds {ome flight ſuperficial notion 
of theſe Deſigns ; and that they are of the nature of rhoſe 
things, which we could Deſire, and which we accept on- 
ly as good wiſhes. For they are ſuch as without queſtion, 
are within the power and poſlibility of men tro compals, 
unleſs they be wanting to themſelves; and hereof, we for 
our parts, have certain and evident demonſtration ; for 
we come not hither, as Augures , to meaſure Countries in 
our mind, for Divination ;, but as Captains, to invade 
them, for a conqueſt. And this is the Firſt Part of our 
Works. 

q Thus having paſſed over Ancient Sciences, in the 
next place we enable humane Intellect to fail through, 
Wherefore to the Second Part is deſigned the Do&rine tonch- 
ing more ſound, and perfef uſe of Reaſon, in the inquiry 
of Things , and the true aſſiſtances of the underSlanding ; 
that hereby (to far as the condition of hamaniry and mor- 
tality will ſuffer) the Intelle&, may be elevated ; and am- 
plified witha faculty, capable to conquer the dark, and 
deeper ſecrets of Nature, And the Art, we here ſet down, 
which we are wont to call, The Interpretation of Nature , 
is a kind of Logick, though very much, and exceeding 
different, That »#«lgar Logick profeſies the Preparation 
and Contrivance of aids and forces for the underſtanding, 
herein they conſpire , but it clearly differs from the Po- 
pular, ſpecially in three things, namely, in the end, in the 
order of Demonſtrating, and, in the firſt diſcloſures to Inqui- 

$ For the End propounded in this our Science is, that 
there may be found out not Arguments, but Arts; not 
things Conſentaneous to Principles, bue even Principles 
themſelves ; not probable reaſons, but defignations and 
indications of works; wherefore from a different intenti- 
on follows a different effe&: for there, an Adverlary 1s 
diſtreſſed and vanquiſhe by Difputation, here by nature, 
the thing done. $4 And with this End accords the nature 
and order of their Demonſtrations : For in wulgar Logick, 
almoſt all the pains is imployed about Syllogiſm : as for 
Induction, the DialeSicks ſeem ſcarce ever to have taken 
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and haſtning to the forms of Diſputing. But we reje& 
Demonſiration by Syllogifm, tor that it proceeds confuſed- 
ly; and lets Nature elcape our hands. For though no 
man call into doubt, but that what are coincident in a mid- 
dle term are in themſelves coincident, (which is a kind of 
Mathematick Certitude ) yer here lies the Fallax, that 
Syllogiſm conſifts of Propoſitions, Propoſitions of words , 
and words are the tokens and marks of things. Now if 
theſe ſame notions of the mind, (which are, as it were, the 
ſoul of words , and the Baſis of this manner of Structure 
and Fabrick) be rudely and rafſhly divorc'd from things, 
and roving 3 not perfealy defin'd and limited, and alſo 
many other ways vicious; all falls to ruine. Wherefore 
we reje& Syllogiſm, not only in regard of Principles (for 
which nor do they make ule of it; but in reſpec alſo of Mid- 
dle Propoſutions,which indeed Syllogiſm,however,infers and 
brings forth ; but barren of operations and remote from 
practice z and 1n relation to the Active Part of Sciences, 
altogether incompetent. Although therefore we may 
leave to Syllogiſm , and ſuch celebrated and applauded 
Demonſtrations, a juriſdiction over Arts Popular and O- 
pinable (for in this kind we move nothing) yet for the 
nature of things, we every where, as well in Minor as Ma- 
jor Propoſuions, make ule of InduGions: for we take In- 
duction to be that form of Demon$tration, which ſupports 
ſenſe; preſſes Nature, and is inſtanced in Works, and in 
a ſort mingled therewith. Wherefore the order alſo of 
Demonſtration is altogether inverted. For hitherto the bu- 
ſine(s uſed to be thus managed ; from ſenſe, and ſome few 
Particulars, ſuddenly to fly up to the higheſt Generals, as 
to fixt Poles, about which Diſputations may be turned 3 
from which the reſt of intermediate Axioms may be de- 
rived. A way compendious indeed, but precipitate 3 
and to Nature inpervious ; but for Diſputations ready, 
and accommodate. But according to our Method, Axioms 
are railed by a ſequent continuity and graduat dependan- 
cy, {o as there is no {cifing upon the higheſt Generals, but 
in the Jaſt place; and thole higheſt Generals in quality 
not notionals; but well terminated, and ſuch as Nature 
acknowledges to be truly near allied unto her; and which 
clcavec 
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cleave to the individual intrinſicks of things. $ But 
rouching the form it ſelf of Induction aud Fudgement made 
by it, we undertake a mighty work. For the Form, where- 
of Logicians ſpeak, which proceeds by ſimple enumeration, 
is a childiſh thing, and concludes upon admittance ; is ex- 
poled to peril troma contradictory inſtance ; looks only 
upon commoa operations; and is in the itlu& endle(s. 
But to the knowledges of Indufion, fuch a Form is re- 
quired, as may ſolve and ſeparate experience ; and by due 
excluſion and rejection neceſſarily conclude. And if that 
publick and popular Judgement of DialeFicks , be (o la- 
borious, and hath exerciſed ſo many and (o great Wits ; 
how much greater pains oughe we to take in this other ; 
which not only out of the ſecret cloſets of the mind, but 
out of the very entrails of Nature 13 extracted ? Nor is 
this all ; for we more firmly ſettle, and folidate the foun- 
dation of Sciences, and take the firſt rile of our inquiry 
deeper than hitherto hath been attempted ; {ubmitting to 
examinations thole Principles, which vulgar Lopick takes 
up on the credit of another. For the DialeSicks bor- 
row, asit were, from all other Sciences, the Principles of 
Sciences; again, adore the prime Notions of the mind : 
Laſtly, reſt ſatisfied with the immediatc informations of 
ſenſe rightly diſpofited. But our judgement 13 this, chat 
true Logick ſhould viſit every particular Province of Sci- 
ences, with greater command than their principles pollets; 
and that thoſe ſame putative Principles be enforc'd to give 
an account, and be liable to examination, until ſuch rime 
as their validity and tenure clearly appeared. And. as 
touching rhe Prime Notions of the Intelle& , there is no- 
thing of thoſe, (the underſtanding letr at liberty to it 
ſelf) hath congeſted, but matter to be ſuſpected; nor any 
way warrantable, unle(s it be ſummon'd, and iubmic it felt 
to a new Court of Judicaturez and that ſentence pals 
according thereto. Moreover we many ways fitt and found 
the information of ſenſe it ſelf; for the Sentes deceive , 
yet withall they indicate their Ecrors : but Errors are 
at hand, Indications to be ſought for a far off. $ The guilt 
of Senſe is of two ſorts, either it deſtitutes us , or elſe de- 
ceives us. For firſt, there are many things which 
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eſcape the cognizance of ſenſe, even when it is well diCl- 


poſed, and no way impedite : either by reaſon of the ſub- 
cility of the entire body, or the minutne(s of the parts 
thereof, or the diſtance of place, or the ſlowneſs, and 
likewiſe ſwiftneſs of motion; or the familiar converſe 
with the objeQ, or ſome other cauſes. Apain, nor where 
ſenſe truly apprehends its objeCt, are her Precepts fo ve- 
ry firm: for the teftimony and information of ſenſe, is e- 
wer from the Analogy of Man, and not from the Analogy of 
the World; and it is an error of dangerous conſequence to 
aſſert, that ſenſe is the meaſure of things. Wherefore to 
encounter theſe inconveniences, we have with painful and 
faithful ſervice every where ſought out, and collefed a(- 
ſiſtances, that Supplements to Deficients; to Variations, 
Redifications, may be miniſtred. Nor do we undertake 
this ſo muchby inſtruments, as by experiments ; for the ſubtil- 
ty of Experiments,is far greater than of ſenſe it ſelf, though 
aſſiſted with exact inſtruments , we mean ſuch experiments, 
which to the intention of the thing inquired, are skilfully 
according to Artinvented and accommodated. Where- 
fore we do not attribute much to the immediate and parti- 
cular perception of ſenſe; but we bring the matter to this 
iſſue, that ſenſe may judge only of the experiment , the 
experiment of the thing. We conceive therefore, that 
of ſenſe, (from which all knowledge in things natural 
muſt be derived, unleſs we mean wilfully co go a witleſs 
way to work) we are become the religious Pontits ; and 
the not inexpert interpreters of her Oracles; fo as others 
may ſeem in outward profeſſion ; but we in deed and acti- 
on, to protect and honour ſenſe, And of this kind are 
they which we prepare, for the light of Nature, the a&u« 
ating, and immiſſion thereof; which of themſelves were 
ſufficient, were humane Intelle& equal, and a ſmooth in» 
anticipated Table. But when the minds of men are after 
ſuch ſtrange ways befieged, that for to admit the true 
beams of things, a fincere and poliſht Area is wanting ; 
it concerns us, of neceſſity to bethink our ſelyes of ſcek- 
ing ont ſome remedy for this diſtemperature. The Ido- 
Lies. wherewith the mind is preoccupate are either At- 
tracted, or Imaate;, AttraGted have flid into mens minds | 
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praved laws of Demonſtrations. But the Innate inhere in 
the nature of the Intelle&, which is found to be far 
more liable to error, than ſenſe. For however men may 
pleaſe themſelves, and be raviſht into admiration, and al- 
moſt adoration of the mind of man, this is moſt certain : 
as an inequal looking-glaſs, changes the rays of objec, 
according to its own figure, and cutting ; even fo the 
mind, when it ſuffers impreſſion from things by ſenſe, in 
encogitating and diſcharging her notions, doth not (6 
faichtully inſinuate and incorporate her nature, with the 
nature of things. And thoſe two firſt kinds of Idolaes 
can very hardly ; but thole latter, by no means be extir- 
pate. Ir remains only that they be diſcloſed; and that 
ſame treacherous faculty of the mind be noted and con- 
vinced ; leſt from the unſound compleGion of the mind, 
upon the extermination of ancient, perchance new ſhoots 
ot Errors ſpring in their place ; and the buſine(s be brought 
only to this iſſue, that errors be not extinguiſher, but 
changed : but on the contrary, now at laſt, it be tor ever 
decreed and ratified, That the intelle& cannot make a judge- 
went but by induftion, and by a legittimate form thereof. 
Wherefore the Do&rine of purifying the Underſtanding , 
that it may become receptive of truth, is perfected by 
three Reprehenſions ; Reprehenſion of Philoſophy; Repre- 
benſion of Demonſtrations ; and Reprehenſion of Native bu- 
mane Reaſon. Thele explicated, and then the cale_clear- 
cd, what the nature of things, what the nature of the 
mind is capable off ; we preſume (the Divine goodneſs 
being Preſident at the Rites) that we have prepared and 
adorned, the Bride-chamber of the Mind and of the Uni- 
verſe. Now may the vote of the Martiage-long be, that 
fromthis conjunGion, Humane Aids, and a Race of Inven- 
tions may be procreated, as may in ſome part wanquiſh and 
ſubdue mans miſeries and neceſſities. And this is the lecond 
Part of the Work. 


| But our purpoſe is not only to point out and mu- p xr 


nite the way ; but to enterpriſe it : Wherefore the third 
Part of the Work compriſeth, Phznomena Univerſt, as to 


ſay, all kind of Experience , and Natural Hiſtory, of mo 
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kind as may be fundamental for the building up of Na+ 
tural Philoſophy. For neither can any exaQt way of De. 
monSiration or Form of interpreting Nature , both guard 
and ſupport the mind from error and lapſe; and withal 
preſent and miniſter matter for knowledge. But they who 
propoſed to themſelves not to proceed by ConjeQures 
and Divinations , but to find out, and to know, whoſe 
end and aim 15 not to contrive Fictions and Fables, but to 
ſearch with diligence into the nature of, and, as it is were, 
anatomize this true world, muſt derive all from the very 
things themſelves. Nor can the ſubſticution and compen- 
ſation of Wit, or Meditation, or Argumentation ſuffice to 
this travail, inquiſition, and mundane perambulation ; no 
not if all the Wits in the World ſhould meet together. 
Wherefore we muſt either take a right courſe, or deſert 
the buſineſs for ever: and to this day the matter hath been 
ſo managed, that it is no marvail, if nature hath not diſ- 
cloſed her (ſelf. For firſt, deteftive and fallacious infor. 
mation of ſenſe ; negligent, inequa], and as it were, caſu- 
al obſervation ; vain Tradition, and from idle Report; Pra- 
Gice, intent on the Work, and Servile ; Experimental at- 
tempt, ignorant, dull, wild, and broken : laſtly, flight and 
poor Natural Hiſtory ; have towards the railing of Philo- 
tophy , congeſted moſt depraved matter for the under- 
ſtanding. Atﬀrer this, prepoſterous ſubtilty of arguing , 
and ventilation, hatch eflayed a Jate remedy to things 
plainly deſperate; which doth not any way recover the 
buſineſs, or ſeparate errors. $ Wherefore there is no hope 
of greater advancement and progreſs, but in the Reflaurati= 
of Sciences, And the commencements hereto muſt, b 
all means, be derived from Natural Hiſtory ; and that too, 
of a new kind and proviſion : for to no purpoſe you poliſh 
the Glaſs, it Images be wanting : not only faithful guards 
muſt be procured, but apt matter prepared. And this our 
Hiſtory, asour Logick, differs from that in uſe, in many 
particulars : in the end or office, in the Maſs and Gongeries 
then in the ſubtilty, alſo in choice, and in conſtitution in re- 
ference to thoſe things that follow. g For firit we propound 
ſuch a Natural Hiſtory, as doth not ſo much either pleaſe 
torthe variety of things, or profit for preſent improve- 
menc 
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ment of Fxperiments, as it doth diſperſe a light to the 
invention of caules; and pives, as it were, the firſt Milk 
to the nouriſhing up of Philolophy. For though we 
principally purſue operation, and the Active part of Sci- 
ences; yet we attend the due ſeaſon of Harveſt ; nor go 
about to reap the green herb or the blade. For we know 
well that Axioms rightly invented, draw after them the 
whole troup of Operations ; and not (parledly, but plen- 
fally exhibit Works. Burt we utterly condemn and re- 
nounce, as Atalantaes Apple which retards the Race, that 
unſeaſonable and childiſh humour of accelerating carly 
Pledges of new Works. And this is the Duty of our 
Natural Hiftory. & As for the Maſs, wz compile a tliſtory, 
not only of Nature at Liberty , and in Courſe; 1 mean, 
when wichout compulſion ſhe glides gently along, and ac- 
compliſhes her own work : (as 1s the Hiſtory of the Hea- 
wens,Meteors, Earth and Sea ;, of Minerals, Plants, Animals: ) 
but much rather of Nature ftraitned and wext ; when by 
the provocations of Art, and the miniſtry of Man, ſhe is 
put out of her common road; diſtreſſed and wrought. 
Wherefore, all the experiments of Arts Mechanical ; all 
of the Operative part of Liberal; a}l of many PraGiical, 
not yet con{pired into a peculiar Art (fo far as any diſco- 
very may be had, and (o far as 15 conducent to our inten- 
tion) we will ſet down at large. So likewile (not to 
diſſcemble che matter) nothing regarding mens pride and 
bravades, we beſtow more pains, and place more attu- 
rance in this Pardchan in that other ; being the nature of 
things, more diſclofes her ſelf in the wexation of Art , than 
when it is at its own liberty $ Nor do we prelent the 
HiStory of Snb$iance only, but alſo we have taken it as a 
part of our diligence, to prepare a ſeparate Hiſtory of their 
wertues , we mean, ſuch as in nature may be accounted 
Cardinal, and wherein the Primordials of Nature arc ex- 
prefly conſtituted; as matter inveſted with her Primitive 
qualities and appetites 3 as denſe, rare, hot, cold, confiftent, 
fluid, ponderous, light,and others nota tew. $ For indeed, 
to ſpeak of ſubtilty, we ſearch out with choice diligence, 
a kind of Experiments, far more ſubtile and ſimple than thoſe 


commonly met with. For we educe and extract many out 
on 
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of darkneſs, which had never come into any mans mind to 
inveſtigate, ſave his who proceeds by a certain and con- 
ſtant path, to the invention of cauſes : whereas in them- 
ſelves they are of no great uſe; that it is clearly evident, 
that they were not ſought after, for themſelves, but that 
they have direQly the ſame reference to things and works, 
that the Letters of the Alphabet have to ſpeech and 
words; which, though fingle by themſelves, they are 
unprofitable, yet are they the Elements of all Language. 
$ And in the choice of Reports and Experiments, we pre- 
ume that we have given in better ſecurity, than they who 
hitherto have been converſant in Natural Philoſopby : tor 
we admit nothing but by oculate faich , at leſt evident 
proof; and that after moſt ſevere enquiry : ſo as nothing 
15 reported hightned to the abuſive credit of a miracle ; 
but what we relate are chaſte and immaculate from Fables 
and Vanity. Soallo all thoſe reccived and ventilated cur- 
rent fictions and lies, which by a ſtrange negleR, have for 
many ages been countenanced, and are become inveterate 3 
we do by name proſcribe,and preciſely note,that they may 
be no longer prejudicial to Sciences. For what one wiſely 
obſerves, That Fables, Superſtitions, and idle Stories, which 
Nurſes inſtill into young Children, do in good earneſt deprave 
their minds : (o the ſame reaſon moved us, to be fo religions 
and carcfu], leſt at the entrance, where we handle and take 
the charge of the Infancy, as it were, of Philoſophy, under 
natural Hiſtory ; ſhe ſhould be initiated in any vanity. 
y But in every new and ſomewhat more ſubtile experiment, 
in our opinion, certain and tryed,-we yet apertly adjoyn 
the manner of the experiment we have praGtiſed, that after 
it i5 made apparent what the ſucceſs of every particular 
was with us; men might ſee the error which might lurk 
and cleave thereto 3 and be awaked to proofs , if any 
ſuch be, more exa& and ſecure. 5 In brief, we eve- 
ry where ſparſedly infere monitions and ſcruples and 
conjequres  ejecting and interdicting, as it were, by a fa- 
cred adjuration, and exorciſm, all Phantaſins. 9 L aftly, 
being it is a thing moſt liquid unto us, how exceedingly 
Experience and Hiſtory diſperſe the beams of the fight of 
humane Intelledt ; and how hard a matter it is, ſpecially 
to 
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ro minds tender and preoccupate, at firſt entrance, ro be. 
come familiar with nature ; we therefore many times add 
our own obſervations, as certain firſt convertions and in- 
clinations, andas it were, Aſpects of Hiſtory to Philoſophy ; 
to the end that-they may be both pledges to men, that they 
ſhall not ever be detained in the waves of Hiltory ; as alſo 
that when they are once arrived to. the operation of the 
underſtanding, all may be in a more preparednels. And 
by this kind of Natural Hiſtory, as here we deſcribe, we 
ſuppole thar there may be a ſecure and eaſie acceſs unto 
Nature; and (olid and prepared matter preſented unto the 


Underſtanding. 
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Now we hawe both fortified and environed the un- P, IV. 


.derſtanding with faithful Auxiliaries and forces, and b 

a ſtrict Muſter raiſed a compleat Army of Divine Works, 
there ſeems nothing remaining but that we ſet upon Philoſophy 
it ſelf. Burin lo deficile and dubious an enterpriſe, there 
are ſome particulars, which ſeem necelſlarily ro be inter- 


poſed partly for inſtruction, partly for prelent uſe. g Of 


theſe the firſt is, that the examples of Inquiſition, and of In- 
vention, he propounded according to our Rule and Me- 
thod repreſented in particular Subjects ; chiefly making 
choice of ſuch Subje&s, which amongſt other things to 
be enquired, are the moſt noble, and in mutual relation , 
moſt adverle ; that there may not wantan example in eve- 
ry kind. Nor do we ſpeak of thoſe examples, which for 
illuſtration ſake, are annexed to every particular Precept 
and Rule (for we have ſufficiently quit our ſelves hereof 
in the Second Part of the Work,,) but we mean directly 
the Types and Platforms which may preſent, as it were, 
tothe eye, the whole Procedure of the Mind , and the 
continued Fabrick and Order of Invention, in certain fe 
lefed ſubjefis ; and they various and of remark. For it 
came into our mind, that-in Mathematicks, the frame 
ftavding, the Demonſtration inferred is facile and peripi 
cuous ; on the contrary, without this accommodation and 
dependency, all ſeems involved, and more ſubtile than in- 
deed they be. IWherefore to examples of this ſort we aſ- 
fron the Fourth Part of our Work : which indeed is nothing 
el{e, but a particular, and explicite application of the Se- 
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as intereſt until the Principal be raiſed. For we are not ſo 
precipitantly bent upon the end, as too (lightly to pals 0- 
ver what we calually mcet with by the way. Wherefore 
the Fifth Part of the Work, is compoled of fuch things as 
we have, or found out, or experimented, or ſuperadded ; 
nor yet do we perform this, by the reaſon and rules of In- 


ing, which others in enquiry and invention uſe to practice. 
For ſ{ceing from our perpetual converſe with nature, we 
hope greater matters from our meditations, than we can 
romile to our ſelves from the ſtrength of our own wit 3 
thele oblervations may be as tents pitched in the way, into 
which the mind, in purſuit of more certain ColleGtions,may 
turn in, and for a while repole her ſelf. Yet in the mean, 
we promile not to engage our ſelves upon the credit of 
thoſe Oblervationsz becaule they are not found out, nor 
tried by the right form of Interpretation. y And there is 
no cauſe why any ſhould diſtaſt or entertain a jealouſie, at 
that ſuſpenſion of Fudgement in knowledge, which aſſerts not 
abſolutely, that nothing can be known ; but that nothing, with- 
out a certain Order, and a certain Method, can be known ;, and 
yet withal, lays down for wſe and eaſe, certain Degrees of 
certitude, until the mind be fixt upon the explication of 
canſes. For neither thoſe very Schools of Philoſophers, 
who down right maintained Acatalepſie or Incomprebenſi- 
bility, have been inferiour to thoſe, who ulurp a liberty of 
pronouncing ſentence : but they provide& not aſliſtances 
to the ſenſe and underſtanding, as we have done , but ut- 
terly took away all credit and enthority, which is a far dif- 
ferent cale and almoſt oppoſite, 
4] Now the fixth Part of our Work, whereto the reſi 
are ſubſervient and miniftrant, doth altogether diſcloſe , 
and propound that Philoſophy, which is educed, and 
conſtituted ont of ſuch a legitimate ſincere and ſevere enqui- 
ry , 4s we have already taught and prepared. But to 
conſummate and perfe@ this laft Part, is a thing cxalted 
above our ſtrength, and beyond our hopes. We have 
given 1t, as we truſt, not contemptible beginnings ; the 
prolperous ſucceſs of mankind fhall give it iflue; and 
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peradventure ſuch, as men, in this preſence ſtate of mind 
and imployments, can not eaſily conceive and compre- 
hend. And the caſe concerns not conremplative felicity 
alone, but indeed mens affairs and fortunes, and all the 
power of Works: For Man, Natures miniſter and inter- 
preter, doth, and underStands ſo much, as he hath by Ope- 
ration or Contemplation obſerved of Natures Order ; nor can 
know or do any more : For neither can any torces unlooſe 
and break aſunder the chain of Cauſes; nor is nature 0- 
therwiſe, than by obedience unto it, vanquiſhe, Where- 
fore thele two main Intentions, Humane Sciences, and Hu- 
mane Potencies, arc indeed in the ſame point coincident : 
and the fruſtration of Works, for moſt part, falls our from 
the ignorance of Cauſes. $ But herein the ſumm and per- 
fetion of all conſiſts, if a man, never taking off the eye 
of his mind from the things themſelves; throughly im- 
print their images to the life. For God defend, that we 
ſhould publiſh the ayery dreams of our own Fancy, for the 
real Ideas of the World But rather may he be fo graci- 
ouſly propitious unto us,that we may write the Apocalypſe, 
and true viſion of the impreſſions and ſignets of the Crea- 
ror, upon the Creature ! 

Is berefore thou, O Father, who haſt conferred wiſible 
L igbts as the Primitiz on the Creature; and breathed into 
the face of Man Intelle&nal Light, as the accompliſhment of 
thy Works ; prote& and condu& this Work, which iſſuing 
from thy Goodneſs, returns to thy Glory | Thou, after thou 
hadſt ſurveyed the works thy hands had wrought, ſaw that 
all was exceeding Good, and haſt refted : but Man ſurveying 
the works his hands had wrought, ſaw that all was wanity 
and vexation of Spirit , and found no Reſt : Wherefore if 
we labour with diligence , and wigilance in Thy works ; 
thou wilt make us Participants of thy Viſion, and of thy 
Sabbath. We humbly ſupplicate , that we may be of this 
reſolution,and inſpired with this mind; and that thou wouldſt 
be pleaſed to endow humane Race, with new Donatives by our 
bands , and the hands of others, in whom thou ſhalt implant 
the ſame Spirit. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENT 


Ot the 


Nine Books. 


IB. T. Is Proemial to the Inſtauration of Sciences. & Reports 


3_, the DISCREDITS of LEARNING. $ The DIGNITY of 
LEARNING. 


IB, II. Declares the ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, $ In» 

, ftrumental. $ Eſfential , in the Partition of Sciences, into 
HISTORY. $ POESY. 4$& PHILOS, $ Partit. ff HIST, 
$& POESY. 


IB. II. Partitions of PHILOSOPHY, into 6& SUMMARY. 
$ SPECIAL, into DIVINE. $ NATURAL. $ HUMANE. 
6 Partitions of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


IB, IV. Partitions of HUMANE PHILOSOPHY into $ PHI- 
1, LOSOPHY of HUMANITY. $ CIVIL. $ Partitions of 
the PHILOSOPHY of HUMANITY. 


IB. V. Partitions of SCIENCES, from the Uſe and Objects of 
4— of the MIND, into 6 LOGICEK, & ETHICK. $& O©f LO- 
GICK into INVENTION. $ JUDGEMENT. $ MEMORY. 
$ TRADITION, 


IB. VI, Partitions of TRADITION or ELOCUTION into the 


ORGAN of SPEECH, $ METHOD of SPEECH. $ ILLU- 
STRATION of SPEECH. 


IB. VII. Partitions of ETHICK or MORAL KNOWLEDGE, 
into the Doctrine of the PLATFORM of GOOD, y Of the 
CULTURE of the MIND, 


LIB. 


[.,JB.VILL. Partitions of CIVIL KNOWLEDGE, into the Dorine 
& of CONVERSATION. $ Of NEGOTIATION. $ Of GO- 


VERNMENT of STATES. 


LE IX. Partitions of THEOLOGY omitted , DEFICIENTS 
Three. $I. THE RIGHT USE OF HUMANE REASON 
in DIVINITY. 4<& 1. The DEGREES OF UNITY IN THE 
CITY OF GOD. $& III, The EMANATIONS OF SS. SCRI- 


PTURE, 
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THE 


ARGUMENT 


OF THE 


CHAPTERS 


OF THE 


Firſt Book. 


CAP. I. 


PEAR HE Conſecration of this Work unto the moit Learned of 
rey Princes, King James. hH Who in high , but juſt con- 
Ya ceptions is here admired. y The Diſtribution into the 
Dignity and Proficiency of Learning. I, Diſcredits of 
Learning from the objeFions of Divinesz, That the 
aſpiring unto Knowledge was the firſt Sin. That Learn- 
ing is infinite and full of anxiety. That Learning inclines the Mind 
to Hereſſe and Atheiſm. Il. The Solution, Origizal Guilt was not in 
the Quantity, but in the Quality of Knowledge, | $ The Corre@ive 
hereof, Charity. WI. Againſt Infinity, Anxiety , end Seqducement of 
Knowledge,Three preſervatives. \ That it ieitrud# us in our Mortality, 
& That it gives us content. 4 That it ſoar not too high. $ And ſo 
Philoſophy leads the Mind by the Links of Second Cauſes unto the Firſt. 


CAP. Ih 


T. Diſcredits caſt upon Learning from the objeFions of Politicks 5 That 
[ earning ſoftens Mens natures, aud makes them unfit for Exerciſe of 
Arms. 
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Arms. That Learning perverts mins mirds for matier of Govern- 
ment. Other particular indiſpoſutions pretended. Il. The ſolution 3 
Learning makes not men naps for Arms, Il. Learning inables 
men for Civil Aﬀairs. IV. Particular ſeducements imputed to 
Learning : As curiows incertainty. Pertinacions Regularity. Q Mifſ- 
leading Book: Preſidents. Q Retired ſlothfulneſs. $ Relaxation of 
Diſplines, are rather cured than cauſed by Learning. 


CAP. 1. 


I. Diſcredlits of Learning from Learned mens Fortunes 5 Manners, 
Nature of Studies, Il. Derogations derived from Fortune are theſe ; 
Scarcity of Means. & Privateneſs of Life. & Meanneſs of Imploy- 
ment, II. From their Manners 3, theſe too Regular for the times, 
$ Too ſenſible of the good of others; and too negledive of their own, 
$ 4 defailance i applying themſelves to Perſons of Quality, Q& A 
Failing in ſome lf Ceremonies of demeannre. + Groſs Flattery 
pradiſed by ſome Learned men. & Initanced, in the Modern De- 
dication of Books, & Diſcreet Morigeration allowed. 


CAP. IV. 


I. Diitewpers of Learning from Learned mens Studies, are of three 
ſorts, Phantaſtical Learning 5 Contentions Learning; Delicate 
Learning, Il. Delicate Learning a curioſity in words, through pro- 
fujeneſs of ſpeech. & Decent expreſſion commended, & Aﬀedted 
brevity cenſured. WW, Contentions Learning, a curioſity in matter, 
through Novelty of Terms or firi@neſs of Poſitions. $4 A vanity 
either in Matter 5 or in Method. IV. Phantaſtical Learning hath 
iwo branches, Impoiture; Credulity. Q& Credulity a Belief of Hiſto- 
73 or a Belief of Art 3 or Opinion : and that either Real, in the 
Art it ſelf. $ Or Perſonal in the Author of ſuch an Art or Science. 


CAP. V. | 


Peccant Humonrs in Learning. I. Extreme affeFion to two extremes ; 
Antiquity : Novelty, II. A diitruit that any thing New, ſhould now 
be found out. II. That of all Se&s and Opinions, the beit hath 

ftill prevailed. IV. An over-early redu@ion of Knowledge into Arts 

and Methods. V. 4 negle® of Primitive Philoſophy. VI. 4 
Divorce of the Intelle& from the Obje. VII. A contagion of Know- 
ledge in General, from Particular inclinations and tempers. VIII. An 
impatience of ſuſpenſe 3 haſte to poſitive aſſertion. IX. A Magiſtral 
manner of Tradition of Knowledge. X. Aim of Writers, Illuſtra- 
tion, not Propagation of Knowledge. XI, End of Studies, Curioſity, 
Pleaſure, Profit, Preferment, &C. 
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CAP, 


of this Work. 
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CAP. VL 


The Dignity of Learning from Divine Arguments and Teſtimonies. 
I. From Gods Wiſdom. $ Angels of Iſſumination. 4 The firſt 
Light. Q The firit Sabbath. 4 Mans imployment in the Garden. 
$ Abels contemplation. I The Invention of Muſick, $ Confuſion 
of Tongues, Il. The excellent Learningiof Moles. $ Job, $ So- 
lomon. 4 Chriif, 4 $t. Paul. 4 The Ancient Dodors of the 
Church, 4 Learning exalts the Mind to the Celebration of Gods Glo- 
ry; and is 4 preſervative againit Error and Unbelief. 


CAP. VII 


The Dignity of Learning from humane Arguments and Teſtimonies« 
I. Natural Inventors of new Arts, for the Commodity of Man's life, 
conſecrated as Gods, II. Political, Civil Eſtates and Affairs a4- 
vaenced by Learning. 4 The beit and the happieſt times under Learn- 
ed Princes and others. ) Exemplified in ſix continued ſucceeding 
Emperonrs from the death of Domitian. III. Military: The Con- 
currence of Arms and Learning. 4 Exemplified in Alexander the 
Great. + Julius Czſar the DiFator. 4 Xenophon #he Phiſopher, 


CAP. VIIL 


The Merit of Learning, from the influence it hath upon Moral vertues. 

' & Learning a Sovereign remedy for all the Diſeaſes of the Mind. 
$ The dominion thereof greater than any Temporal Power, being a 
Power over Reaſon and Belief. 4 Learning gives Fortunes, Honours 
and Delights, excelling all other as the ſoul the ſenſe. Durable 
monuments of Fame. y 4 profpe& of the Immortality of a future 
World. 
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The ſecond BOO K. 


THE PROEM. 


'T He Advancement of Learning commended to the Care of Kings, 
M I. The Ads thereof in general three, Reward, Dire@ion , Alſz- 
ſtance, 11. In ſpecial,about three Obje@s,Places, Books, Perſons. Q In 
Places fonr Circumſtances, Buildings, Revenues, Priviledges, Laws of 
Diſcipline. $ In Books two, Libraries, good Editions. 4 In Perſons 
two, Readers of Sciences extant, Inquirers into Parts non-extant. 
Hl. Deficients in the AFs of Advancement, ſix, want of Foundations 
for Arts at large. $ Meanniſs of Salary ta Readers. v4 Want of al- 
. lowanct+ for experiments. 4 Prepoſterous Inſtitutions : unadviſed 
praitiſes in Academical ſtudies. F Want of Intelligence between the 
Univerſities of Europe. y Want of Enquircrs into the Defects of arts. 
$ The Authors particular deſign. Modeſt defence. 
| | 
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CAP. L 


L. An Univerſal Partition of Humane Learning into, Q Hiitory. Il. Poe- 
fee. WIL who, + 4. $ This Partition is drawn from the three Ins 
telleFive Faculties 3 Memory 3 Imagination; Reaſon. , & The ſame 
diſtribution is agreeable unto Divine Learving. 


CAP. IL 


I. The Partition of Hiſtory, into Natural and Civil. (Eccleſiaſtical, and 
Literary comprehended under Civil.) I. The Partition of Natural 
Hiſtory, into the Hiſtory of Generations, III. Of Preter-Generations. 
IV. Of Arts. 

CAP. IL 


I. A Second Partition of Natural Hiitory from the Uſe and End thereof, 
into Narrative, and Indu@tive. And that the moit noble end of Na- 
tural Hiſtory is, that it miniſter and conduce to the building wp 
Philoſophy 3 which end, Indu@ive Hiſtory reſpe@eth. II, The Parti- 
tion of the Hiſtory of Generations, into the Hiltory of the Heavens 
The Hiitory of the Meteors; The Hiftory of the Earth, and Sea 3 
The Hiſtory of Maſſive Bodies,or of the greater Collegiats ; The Hiſtory 
of Kinds, or of the leſſer Collegiats. 


CAP. Iv. 


I. The Partition of Hiſtory Civil, into Fecleſtaftical and Literary ; and 
(which retains the general name) Civil. Il. Literary Deficient, 
g Precepts how to compile it, 


Y CAP. V. 
of the Dignity and Difficulty of Civil Hiſtory. 
CAP. VI. 
The firſt Partition of Civil Hiſtory, into $ Memorials. Q Antiquities. 
$ Perfe@ Hiſtory, 
CAP, VIL 


The Partition of Perfe® Hiſtory, into Chronicles of Times ;, Lives of 
Perſons 5 Relation of Ads. v The explication of the Hiſtory of 
Lives, \ Of Relations, | 

CAP, VIIE 


The Partition of the Hiſtory of Times 3, into univerſal and particular His 
ſtory. The aguantages and diſadvantages of both. 


CAP. IX. 
The Second Partition of the Hiitory of Times,into Annals,and Journals; 


CAP. x. 
A Second Partition of Special-Civil Hiſtory into Hiſtory Simple &+ Mixt. 
CAP, 


of this Work. 
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CAP. XL 


I. The Partition of Eccleſtaitical Hiſtory, into the General Hiſtory of 
the Church, IT. Hiſtory of Propheſte. Ill. Hiftory of Providence. 


CAP. XIL 


The Appendices of Hiſtory Converſant about the words of Men, as Hiſtory 
it ſelf about Men's As. The Partition of them into Speeches 3 Let* 


ters, and Apothegms. 
CAP. XIIL 


The Second Principal part of Humane Learning, Poeſie, I. The Partiti- 
on of Poe(te into Narrative, Il, Drammatical, III. Parabolical., Three 
Examples of Parabolical Poeſie propounded. IV. Natural. V Poli- 
tical, VI. Moral. 


The Third BOOK. 


CAP. IL 


L The Partition of Sciences into Theology and Philoſophy. Il. The Parti- 
tion of Philoſophy, into three Knowledges, of God, of Nature 3 of 
Man, Ill. The Conſtitution of Philoſophia Prima, as the common 


Parent of All. 
Cas 


Of Natural Theology. & Of the Knowledge of Angels and Spirits, ant 


Appendix thereof. 
CAP. IIL 


The Partition of Natural Philoſophy into Speculative & Operative. Q Theſe 
two, both in the Intention of the Writer, and Body of the Treatiſe, 
ought to be ſeparate, 

CAP. Iv. 


I. The Partition of Speculative Science concerning Nature, into Phyſeck, 
ſpecial , and Metaphyſick 5 whereof Phyſick, inquires the Efficient 
Canſe and the Matter : Metaphyſick, the Final = of the Form. 
Il. The Partition of Phyſick into the knowledges of the Principles of 
things z of the Fabrick, of things, or of the World 3, and of the wa- 
riety of things, III. The Partition of Phyſick reſpeFing the variety of 
things, into the Dodrine of Concretes, and into the Dodrine of Abs 
ſtraits. The Partition of Concretes, is the ſame with the Diitribution 
of Natural Hiſtory. IV. The Partition of the Do@rine of Abſtra&@s, 
into the knowledge of the Schemes of Matter 5 and into the knowledge 
of Motions. V. Two Appendices of Speculative Phyſick, Natural Pro- 
blems ; find the Placits of Ancient Philoſophers. VI. The Partition 
of Metaphſick,int the DoGrine of Forms; and into the Do@rine of 
Final Canſes, 

CAP. V. 
I. The Partition of Operative knowledge concerning Nature, into Mecha« 


(I 2] nick, 


The Deſign 
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nick, and Magick : reſpondent to the Parts of Speculative knowledge 3 

Mechanick to Phyſick; Magick to Metaphyſick. $ A purging of the word 

Magia.ll.Two Appendices to Operative knowledge: An Inventory of the 

eſtate of Man.y A Catalogue of Polychreſt;or things of multifarious uſe, 
Cat Vh | 


Of the great Appendix 0 Natural Philoſophy, as well Speculative as Ope- 


rative ; —_— knowledge : and that it ought to be placed ra- 
ther amongit Arpendices 3 than amongst ſubſtantial Sciences. & The 
Partition of Mathematicks into Pure, and Mixt. 


— 


The fourth BOOK. 
CAF. L 
He Partition of the Knowledge of Man, into the Philoſophy of 
Humanity, and Civil, y The partition of the knowledge of Hu- 
manity, into the knowledge touching the Body of Man; and into the 
knowledge touching the Soul of Man. Il. The conſtitution of a gene- 
ral knowledge, touching the Nature and Eſtate of Man. \ The parti- 


tion of the knowledge concerning the Eſtate of Man, into the knows 
ledge touching the Perſon of Man 3 and into the knowledge touching 


' the League of Soul and Body. \ The partition of the knowledge touch- 


ing the Perſon of Man into the knowledge of Man's miſeries. 
$ And of Man's prerogatives.I[l. The partition of the knowledge touch- 
ing the League, into the knowledge of Indications, \ And of Impreſ- 


ſrons. y The alſugnment of Phyſrognomy. 4 And of Interpretation of 
Natural Dreams : unto the DoGrine of Indications. 


CAP. IL 


. The partition of the knowledge veſpeFing the Body of Maninto Art Mee 


dicinal. \ Coſmetick. $ Athletick. $ And Voluptuary. Il. The par- 
tition of Medicine , into three duties, $ Conſervation of Health, 
II. Cre of Diſeaſes. IV. And Prolongation of life : and that the 
lait Part, Prolongation of life, ſhould be ſeparate ſrom the other two, 


CAP. II. 


. The partition of Humane Philoſophy touching the Soul, into the know- 


ledge of the Inſpired Eſſence 3, and into the knowledge of the ſenſuble, 
or traduced Soul. 4 The ſecond partition of the ſame Philoſephy, into 
the knowledge of the Suſtance and Faculties of the Soul. And into 
the knowledge of the Uſe, and ObjeFrrof the Faculties, Il. Two Ap 
pendices of the knowledge, concerning the Faculties of the Soul, the 
knowledge of Natural Divination. \ And the knowledge of Faſcina- 
tion. Ill. The Diſtribution of the Faculties of the ſenſible Soul, into 
Motion, and Senſe, 
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The fifth BOOK. 


GAT 1 


1. Te partition of the knowledge which reſpedeth the uſe and objeds of 


the Faculties of the Mind of Man, into Logick, and Fihick., Il.The 
Diviſion of Logick, into the Arts of Invention, of Judgement, of Me- 
mory, and of Tradition, CAP, 


of this W, ork. 


CAP. IL 

[. The partition of the Art of Invention, into the Inventive of Arts, and 
of Arguments. y The former of theſe which is tÞe more eminent is Deſi 
cient, IL. The partition of the Inventive Art of Arts, into Literate Ex- 
perience. $ And a New Organ. Ill. A delineation of Literate Experience. 

CAT Mh 

I. The partition of the Inventive Art of Arguments, into Promptua- 
ry.or Places of Preparation: And Topick,or Places of Suggeſtion, 11. The 
partition of Topicks,into General,y And particular Topicks, TI. An F x« 
ample of particular Topick in the Inquiry, De Gravi & Levi. 

GAP. IV. 

I. The partition of the Art of Judging,into Judgement by Indudian, \ And 
by Syllogiſnr.Of the firſt a ColleFion is made in the Novum Organum, 
$ The firſt partition of Judgement by Syllogiſm into Redu@ion, Dire, 
and Inverſi. I The ſecond partition thereof,into Analytick Art; and the 
knowledge of Flenches, II. The diviſion of the knowledge of Elenches, 
into Flenches of Sophifns, Q Into Elenches of Interpretation of (Terms, 
$ And into Elenches of Images or Tdolaes, Ill. The diviſion of Idolaes, 
$ Into Impreſſion from the general nature of Man, or Idola Tribiis. 
$ Into Impreſſrons from the Individual temper of Particulars, or Idola 
ſpeciis. $ Into Impreſſrons by words and Communicative nature, or [- 
dola Fori. IV. An Appendix to the Art of Judging 5 namely of the 4- 
nalogy of Demonſtration according tothe nature of the ſubje, 

GAF. Ve : 

I. The Partition of Art Retentive, or of Memory,. into the Knowledge of 
the Helps of Memory. y And the Knowledge of Memory it ſelf. I. The 
Divifion of the DoGrine of Memory, into Prenotion, and Fmblenr. 
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'The ſixth BOOK. 


CAP. I. 
I, TT He Partition of the Art of Tradition, into the Dodrive of the Organ 
of Speech. The Dodrine of the Method of Speech, and the Do- 
Grine of the Il/nſtration of Speech. F The partition of the D-rine of 
the Organ of Speech,into the knowledge of the Notes of thinggof Speak- 
ing, and of Writing : Of which the two laſt conStitute Graprmet, and 
the Partions thereof, \ The Partition of the knowledge af the. Notes 
of Things.,into Hieroglyphicks 5, and into Chara@ers Real. IT. 4 ſecond 
Partition of Grammer into Literary ; and Philofophycal. UI. The ag- 
gregation of Poeſte referring to Meaſure,to the knowledge of Speech,y An 
aggregation of the knowledge of Cipbers to the knowledge of Scripture. 
| CAP. IL. hs 

I. The Do@rine of the Method of Speech is aſſigrted 4 ſubſtantial and prin- 

_ Cipal Part of Traditive knowledge: it is ſtiled the Wiſdom of Delivery. 
Il. The divers kinds of Methods are enumerated; their Profits and 
Diſprofits annext. \ The Parts ef Method. 

C AP. . UI. 

I. The Grounds and Office of Rhetorick. Il. Three Appendices which 
appertain only to the preparatory Part. The Colours of Good and F- 
wil ,, as well ſimple as compared. _ The Anti-theta of Things 
IV. Lefer (tiles or uſnal Forms of Speech, | 

yer / f 8p op. 
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CAP. IV. 
L Twogeneral Appendices of Traditive knowledge : Art Critical. Il. And 
Pedagogical. 


—— 


The ſeventh BOOK. 


CAP. L 
I, THe Partition of Moral Philoſophy, into the knowledge of the Ex- 
emplar, or Platform; and into the Georgicks or Culture of the 


Mind. \ The diviſion of the Exemplar (namely of Good ) into Good 
Simple, and Good Compared. Il. The Partition of Good Simple, in- 


to Individual Good and Good of Communion. 
CAP. IL 
I The Partition of individual or private Good, into Good Ativez and 
Good Paſſive. Il. The Partition of Pajſrve Good, into Conſervative 
Good ;, and perfeFive Good. Ill. The Partition of the Good of Com- 
munion, into General. & And into ReſpeFive Duties. 
Oy CAP. NL 
I. The Partition of the DoFrine of the Culture of the Mind, into the 
knowledge of the CharaGers of the Mind. Il, of the Aﬀetions. 
II. of the Remedies and Cures thereof. IV. An Appendix to the ſame 
Dotrine touching the Congruity between the Good of the Mind, and 
the Good of the Body. 


The eighth BO OK. 


CAP. 3 
He Partition of Civil knowledge, 4 Into the knowledge of Conwerſa- 
tion. 5 The knowledge of Negociation. & And the knowledge of 
Empire or State-Government. 
CAP. IL 
I, The Partition of the knowledge of Negociation into the knowledge of 
diſperſed Occa ons.Wl. And into the knowledge of the Advancement of 
life. \ Examples of the knowledge of ſcattered Occaſions from ſore 


of Solomons Parables. < Precepts concerning the Advancement of For- 
Tune, 


CAP. IL 


The Partition of the Art of Empire or Government is omitted, only ac- 
ceſr is made to two Deficients, 1. The knowledge of enlarging the 
Bounds of Empire. Il. And the knowledge of univerſal Juſtice, or of 
the Fountains of Law. 


The ninth BOOK. 


1CAP. I. 
He Partitions of inſpired Theology are omitted, only way is made un» 
to three Deſiderater. 1. The knowledge of the right Uſe of Humane 
Reaſon in matters Divine, Il. The knowledge of the degrees of uni» 
ty in the City of God, Ill. The Emanations of SS, Scripture. 
FRAN- 
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Scientiarum. 
THE 
GENERAL IDEA 
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LORD FEATL 4 AMCY 


Inſtauratio Magna. 


Repreſented in the 


PLATFORM 


OF THE 
DESI G N 
Of the Firſt Part thereof, 


As it was conceiv'd in the Mind of the Author 
and i exprelled in the Model of the Work. 
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D1ISPOSUILT. 
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The Emanation of SCIENCES, from the Intelle&ual Faculties of M E- 
MORY, IMAGINATION, REASON. 


From theſe Þ 
Natural. The Smubje@ ; the By 


C] — properly ſo called. 


| Eccleſtaſtical. 
Literary. ESE — 
Narrative or Hiſtorical.- 
D< 11 Pocſic 4 Drammatical or re reſent.-—— : 
.Parabolical or Allaſtve — 


Primitive Sapience,the receptacle of general Axiom: \ 


1 
© Divine, or Natur. Theol. 


: | 111 Philo 
= F r . Ph ſecks. ll 
ſopby 3, eculative Metaph, F eoon it 
CEL Natural- | 
Derivative > l Mechanick. 
I Operative 3 Magick, | 
General of the nature of man, &c." 
| Humane Special into Philoſophy. A. ; 
C > CBody, intoF Medicinal againſt diſeaſes. y Coſmetich or of Decorat. 
I Arts Athletick or of Adivity. F Voluptuary or Senſual. | 
: | Foul : | hem — Native or Adventiv?, &c. _ 
& ; Subſtanc Senſual Fiery, Aerial ſubif ance, &Cc. 
= | Ie or a on Cc. | 
I F4cutHies Senſual--- Voluntary motion, ſenſe, &C. T 
So | cy bo 
V, Invention or Inquiſition. 
( Soul the 4 1 Judgement or Examination, SV, 
] | Logicks Memory or cuſtody. 3 
Grammar. } 
; ' rr ” Jautthed VI. 
Uſe of Fa- 4 % Rhetorick. ; 
i culties ; | 
Platform of Kine: of Good, 
; of good * Degrees of Good. 
, 1 ]. 
_Ethicks » Culture of I Tempers. Vi 
the Mind @ Diſtempers:Cures, 
| C Converſation. 
Civil of: 4 Negociation. Art of enlarging a State 
\ Government of States, |; = n of Law. FP VIT. 
Inſpir'd Divinity is here ſeparate }, CVUſe of Reaſon in Divinity. 
from Philoſophy : yet Reaſon > Deficients ' Degrees of unity in Religion. pK 
receives the ſignet of Faith E \_ Derivations from Scripture. 


The Preparation to theſe Books,is popular,not Acroamatick, \ is; cond 
Relates the Prerogatives and m__—_ of Learning. - RIDE wc 
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LIB. 1. THE DIGNITY OF- LEARNING. 


Reporting 
the 
WV 


Knowledge an Intinite : an Anxious thing. 
Learning the cauſe of Herehic and Atheiim. 
Objcaed, Ariwer e4. 


CDivines 


Delire of Knowledge the firſt fin. 
Cap. 1. 3 


ticks 4Diſables men for Civil Affairs, 


2. CParticular indiſpolitions pretended. 
Objedted, Anſwered. 


rc IDs makes men unapt for Arms. 


F Diſcre- 
dites 
from 


CScarcity of means. 

| CE Fortunes 3 Privatenefs of lite, 
| | | + Meanneſs of imployment. 
x9 

Learned | - Too incompatible with the times. 

; ' Mens & Too ſenfible of the common good. 

"Diſh ; —_— 
Uo ] | Cape. | 3. | Manners EXot applying to Perlons of quality. 

| 


A tailing in points of behaviour. 
_Studiesin ſome impertinents. & 
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Groſs flattery practiſed by ſome. 
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CHAP. I; 


The Conſecrations of this Work unto the moſt learned of Princes, K. Jatiies, 
who in high, but juſt, conceptions is here admired. The Diſtribution, 
into the Dignity and the Proficiency of Learning. I. Diſcredits of 
Learning , from the objeFions of Divines : That the aſpiring unto 
Knowledge was the firſt Sin. That Learning is a thing infinite, and 
full of Anxiety. That Knowledge enclines the Mind to Herefie and 
Atheiſm. II. The ſolution : Original Guilt was not in the Quantity,but 
in the Quality of Knowledge. $ The Corre&ive hereof,Charity, IL. 4+ 
g4i»ſt Intinity, Anxiety, and Seducements of Sciences 3 three Freſerva- 
tives : That we forget not our mortality. 4 That Learning give us 
content, dy That it ſoar not too high. $ And ſo Philoſophy leads the 
mind by the Links of Second Cauſes, wnto the Firlt, 


Ag Here were under the Old Law (Excellent Kizg ) 
> both Free-will-offerings, and Daily Sacrifices z, the 
$ one proceding upon ordinary obſervance ; the o- 
ther upon a devout Chearfulneſ(s. Certainly, in 
my opinion,. ſome ſuch kind of Homage belongs 
y to Kings from their ſervants 3. namely, That every 
one ſhould tender, not only Tributes of his Duty, 
but Preſents 'of Aﬀection. In the former of 
; theſe, I hope, I ſhall not be wanting 3 for the 
latter ] was in ſuſpenſe what I ſhould moſt principally undertake, and in 
concluſion I thought it more reſpective to make choice of ſome Oblati- 
on, which might refer, rather to the propriety and excellency of your 
individual Perſon,than to the bufineſs of your Crown and State. 
$ Repreſenting your Majeſty, as my duty is, many times unto my 
mind, (leaving alide the other parts, whether of your Vertye, or of your 


Fortune) I have been polkeſt with extreme wonder, when 1 conſider the 
A excellency 
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exccllency of thoſe Vertues and Faculties in you,which the Philoſophers 
ca}l intelleEual 3 the capacity of your Mind comprehending ſo many and 
ſo great Notions, the faithfulneſs of your Memory, the ſwiftgeſs of your 
Apprehenljon, the penetration of your Judgment, the order and facility 
ot your Elocution, Iatruth Plato's Opinion ſometimes comes into my 
mind, which maintains, That knowledge is nothing elſe but remembrance 3 
and that the mind of man by nature knows all things, once redimed and re- 
tored to her own native light, which the cloudy vault or gloomy tabernacle 
of the body bad oreſpread with darkneſs. For certainly the beſt and cleareſt 
Inſtance tor this Afﬀertion ſhines in your Majeſty, whoſe mind is fo ready 
to take flame from the leaſt occaſion preſented, or the leaſt ſpark of an- 
others Knowledge delivered. Wherefore as the ſacred Scripture ſaith of 


5-4- the wiſc(t King, That bjs heart was as the =_ of the jea : which though 


it be one of the largeſt Bodies, yer it confiſteth of the ſmalleſt portions ; 
ſo hath Gog given your Majeſty a compoſition of Underſtanding ex- 
cceding admirable, being able to compaſs and comprehend the greateſt 


matters, aud acverthelels, to apprehend the leaſt, and not to ſuffer them 
_ to eſcape your Obſervatign : Whereas it ſhould ſeem very dithcult, or ra- 


A mal.13. 


ther animpoſlibility in nature, for the ſame Inſtrument to make it ſelf 
ht for great and ſmall works. Andfor your gift of Speech, I call tomind 
what Cornelis Tacitus laith of Augnilys Ceſa?t, Auguſto (laith he) prompta 
ac profluens, que deceret principem, eloquentia fuit. In truth if we noteit 
well, Speech rhat 1s Flaborate, or Afﬀedg ate, or Imitating, although other- 
wiſe excellent, hath ſamewhat ſervile in it and holding of the ſubject ; 
but your Majcſtics manner of Speech 4s indeed Prince-like.flowing as trom 
a Fountain , and yet ſtreaming and branching it ſelt into Natures Order, 
full of Facility and Felicity, Imitating nong,and Inimitable of any. And as in 
your Civil cltate, reſpetting as well your Kingdom as your Cgurt, there 
appeareth to be an Emulation and Contention of your Majeſtics Vertue 
with your Fortune, namely,excellent moxal Endowments witha fortunate 
Regiment; a pious and patient expectation when time was, of your grea- 
ter Fortune, with a praſperous and fealonable polletiion of what was ex- 
pected ; a holy obſervation of the Laws of Marriage, with a; blefled and 
happy truit of Marriage in a moſt fair Progeny ; a godly Propenlion and 
molt beſeeming a Chriſtian Prince to Peace, with a fortunate concurrence 
of the like inclination is your neighbour Princes : So likewiſe in your 
intelle&tual Abilinies, there ſeemeth to be no leſs Contention and Emula- 
tion; 1t we compare'your Majeſtics-gifts of Nature with the rich Treaſury 
of multiplicious Erudition and the knowledge of many Arts, Neither 
is it cafe tofind any King fince Chriſts time, which may be compared 
with your Majeſty for variety and improvement of all kind of Learning 
Divine and'Humane, Let who will revolve and peruſe the Succeſlion of 
Kings and Emperours, and he ſhall find this judgement is truly made. 
For indeed it ſeemerh much in Kings, 'if by the compendiourExtrattion 
of other mens Wits and Labours, they can take hold of knowledge, or 
attain any ſuperhcial ornaments or fhews of Learning, or if they counte- 
nance and prefer learned men 3 but for a King, and a King born, to drink 
indeed the true Fountaias'of Learning, nay, to-be himſelf a Fountain of 
Learning, is almoſt.a Miracle. And'this alſo is an acceſs to yaur Majeſty, 
that in the ſame Cloſet of your Mind, there are treaſured up as well Dr 
vine and Sacred Literature, as Prophane and Humane ; fo that your Mas 
jelty 
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Jeſty ſtands inveſted with that triplicity of Glory, which was aſcribed 
to that famous Hermes Triſmegiſtus, The Power of a King, the I{umination 
of a Prieſt, the Learning of a Philoſopher, Whetefore lince in theſe glort- 
ous Attributes of Learning, fo inherent and individual in your Perſon; 
your Majeſty fo far excels all other Kings, it is very meet that ſuch rare 
endowments of Nature and Art {hould be cel&brated,not only in the fame 
or admiration of the preſent time, or in light oft Hiſtory conveyed 0- 
ver to Poſterity, but be engraven in ſome ſolid Work, which both 
may exprefs the Power of a great King, and bear a Character or Signa- 
ture of ſo excellent a learned King. Now (to return to our intended 
purpoſe) I concluded with my felt that I could not make to your Maje- 
ſty a better oblation, than of ſome Treatiſe tending to that end. 

9 The Sum and Argument hereof will contiſt of #wo Parts : Tn the for- 
mer, which is more\light and popular (yet may not be paſt over ) we (hall 
entreat of the exce/ency of Knowledge and Learning, through all the parts 
thereof; and likewiſe of the merit of thoſe who have worthily and wiſely 
imployed and placed their bonnties and induſtries in the Augmentation, and 
Propagation thereof. In the latter Part (which is the main and ſum of this 
work) 1 ſhall propound and jet down what in this kind hath been embraced. 
undertaken and accompliſht hitherto; for the Advancement of Learning : 
and again briefly touch at ſuch particulars as ſeem deficient in this enterprizcs 
tothe end that though I dare not preſume pohtively to ſeparate and fe-+ 
lect what I would chicfly commend'unto your Majelty 3 yet by repreſent- 
ing many and different Obſervations, I may excite your Princely Cogi- 
tations to vilit the peculiar Treaſures of your own Mind , and. thence to 
extract what is moſt conducent to the amplifying and enlarging of the 
bounds of Arts and Knowledges , agreeable to your Magnanimity and 
Wiſdom, 

I. In the entrance to the former Part, to clear the way, and asit were; 
to make filence, to have the teſtimonies concerning the Dignity of Learn- 
ing to be better heard, without the interruption of tacit Objections, I 
think good firſt ro deliver Learning from the Diſcredits and Diſgraces 
which Ignorance hath caſt upon it,but Ignorance ſeverally diſguiſed ; ap- 
—_ and diſcovering it (elf ſometime in the zeal of Divines, ſometime 

n the arrogancy of Politicks. and ſometimes in the errors of Learned men 
themſelve;, TI hear the former fort ſay, That Knowledge is of whe nature and 
mumber of thoſe things, which are to be accepted with great Limitation and 
Cantion; That the aſpiring to overmuch Knowledge, was the original tempta- 
tion and ſin , whereupon enſued the Fall of Man ;, And that even at this 
day Knowledge hath ſomewhat of the Serpent init, and therefore where it 
entreth into a man, it makes him ſwell, Scientia inflat 5 That Solomon 
gives a cenſure, That there is no end of making Books, and that much rea- 
ding is a wearineſs to the fleſh; and again in another place, That in ſpaci- 
ons knowledge there is much contriitation, and that he that encreaſeth knows 
ledge, encreaſeth anxiety; That St.Panl givesa caveat,That we be not ſpoiÞd 
through vain Philoſophy 5 And that experience demonſtrates how the 
Learned(ſt men have been Arch-hereticks ; How Learned times have 
been inclined to Atheiſm,and how the Contemplation of ſecond Cauſes 
doth derogate from the Authority of the firſt. 

Il. Todiſcover then the error and ignorance of this Opinion, and the 
miſunderſtanding in the grounds thereof, any man may ſee plainly that 
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theſe men do not obſerve and confider, That it was not that Pare and 
Primitive Knowledge of Nature, by the light whereof man did give names 
to other Creatures in Paradiſe, asthey were brought before him, accord- 
ing to their Proprieties, which gave the occaſion to the Fall; bur it 
was that proud Knowledge of Good and Evil, with an intent to ſhake 
off God and to give Law unto himſelf. Neither is1t any @zantity of 
Knowledge, how great ſoever, that can make the mind of man to ſwell z 
for nothing can fill, much leſs extend the Soul of man but God, and the 
contemplation of God: therefore Solomon ſpeaking of the two Princi- 
pal Senfes of Inquilition, the Eye and the Eat, affirms, That the Eye is 
never ſatisfied with ſeeing , nor the Ear with hearing; andif there be no 
fulneſs, then is the Continent greater than the Content. So of Know- 
ledge it ſelf and the Mind of Man,whereto the Senfes are but Reporters, 
he defines likewiſe in the Words plac'd after theCalendar or Ephimerides 
which he makes of the diverſity of times and ſeaſons for all Actions and 
Purpoſes, concluding thus, God hath made all things beautiful and decent 
in the trne return of their ſeaſons 3 alſo be hath plated the world in mans 
heart, yet cannot man ſind ont the work which God worketh from the begins« 
ning unto the end: By which words he declares, not obſcurely, that God 
hath framed the Mind of Man, as a Mirror or Glaſs capable of the Image 
of the univetſal world, and as joyful to receive the Impreftions t 

as the Eye joyeth to receive Light 3 and not only delighted in the be- 
holding the variety of things and the vicifſlitudes of times, but raiſed 
alſo to tind out and todiſcern the inviolable Laws and infallible Decrees 
of Nature. And although heſeem to infinuate that the ſupreme or ſum- 
mary Law of Naturc, which he calleth the work which God worketh from 
the beginning to the end, 18 not go_ to be found out by Man ; yet 
that doth not derogate from the Ca acity of the Mind, but ma becckes 
red tothe impediments of —ax devs yay as the ſhortneſs of life, the ill con- 
junction of labours _ and unfaithful Tradition of Knowledge 
over from hand to hand 3 and many other inconventencies wherewith 
the condition of Man is enſoared and involved, For that no parcel of 
the World is denied to Man's enquiry or invention he clearly declares in 
another place, where he faith , The ſpirit of a man is as the Lamp of 
God wherewith he ſearcheth the inwards of all ſecrets. If then ſuch bethe 
capacity and receipt of the Mind of Man, it is manifeſt that there is no 
danger at all from the Proportion of Nudntity of Knowledge how 
ſoever, leſtit ſhould make it ſwell or out-compals it ſelf ; but merely 1n 
the Jxality, which being in Quantity mote or leſs, if it be taken with» 
out the true Correttive thereof, hath in it ſome nature of malignity, or 
venom full of flatuous ſymptoms. This Antidote, or Correttive ſpice, 
the mixture whereof tempers Knowledge and makes it ſo ſovereign, is 
Charity, which the Apoſtle immediately adds in the former clauſe, faying, 
Knowledge blows wp, but Charity builds up 5 Not unlike to that which he 
delivers in another place, If I ſpeke (faith he) with the tongues of Men and 
Angels and had not Charity, it were but as ntinkling Cymbal! : Not but that 
it is an excellent thing to ſpeak with the tongues of Men and Angels,but 
becauſe if it be ſeyer'd from Charity, and not refer'd to the publick 
good of Mankind, it rather exhibits a vain and empty glory, than any 
fubſtantial and ſolid fruit, 
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reading Books, and the anxiety of ſpirit which redonndeth from Knowlede, 
and that admonition of S. Panl, that we be not ſeduced by vain Philoſophy ; 
if thoſe places be rightly underſtood, they do very excellenty ſet forth 
the true bounds and limitations, whereby humane knowledge is contin'd 
and circumſcribed, yet fo as without any ſuch contracting and coarttati- 
on, it may comprehend all the univerſal nature of things. Thele limi- 
tations are three : The firit, that we do not ſo place our jelicity in Know- 
ledge, as we forget our Mortality : The ſecond, that we make application of 
our Knowledge, to give our ſelves repoſe and contentment and not diſtaſte or 
repining : The third, that we do not preſume by the contemplations of Nature 
to attain the Myſteries of God. $ For as touching the firs?, Solomon doth 
excellently expound himſelf in the ſame Book ; 1 ſaw well, faith he, that 
knowledge recedes as far from ignorance as light doth from darkneſs, and that 
the wiſe mans eyes keep watch in his head, whereas the fool roundeth 
about in darkreſs , but withal I learned that the ſame mortality involves 
them both. | 
9 For the ſecond, certain it is, no anxiety, or perturbation of mind re- 
ſulteth from knowledge, otherwiſe than merely by accident : For all 
knowledge and wonder (which is the ſeed of knowledge ) is an impreſ(- 
fion of pleaſute init ſelf; but when we fall to framing concluſions out 
of our Knowledge, which obliquely applied ro our particular purpoles, 
either miniſter weak fears or vaſt deſires, then there grows that vexati- 
on and trouble of Mind, whereof we ſpeak : for then Knowledge is no 
more Lumen ſiccum, as Heraclitus the Profound would have it, Lamen ſic- 
cum optima anime, but it becomes Lumen madidum, or maceratum, being 
ſteeped and infuſed in the humours of the Aﬀetions. 
$ The third rule deſerves a little to be 00d upon, and not to be light- 
ly paſſed over: For if any man ſhall think by view and enquiry ito 
theſe ſenfible and material things, to attain that light whereby he may 
reveal unto himſelf the Nature and Will of God, then indeed, is be 
= d through vain Philoſophy. For the Contemplation of the Creatures, 
aving regard to the Creatures —_ Nrodaceth Knowledge, but 
having regard to God, wonder only, which is a broken Knowledge. | 
And therefore it was moſt aptly ſaid by one of Plato's School, That the Phils Tut. 
enſe of man carries a reſemblance with the ſun, which opens and reveals the __ 
terreſtrial Globe, but conceals end ſeals up the ftars and celeſtial Globe : So 
doth the Senſe diſcover natutal things, bur it darkens and ſhuts up divine, 
And hence it hath proceded, that ſome of the choſen rank of the more 
learned have fallen into Herefie, whilſt they have ſought to fly up tothe 
ſecters of the Deity, by the waxen wings of the Senſes. 
$ As forthe coticeit of thoſe who are of opinion that roo wnch know- 
ledge ſhould encline the mind to Atheiſm, and that the ignorance of the fe- 
cond Cauſes, ſhould be, 4s it were a Midwife to our Picty towards the firſt. 
I wonld willingly charge theſe in the language of Job, Wil you lye for God job 14, 
4s one mian doth for another to erdtifie kim 2 For certain it 1s that God 
works nothing in Nature according to ordinary courſe but by ſecond 
Cauſes ; andif they would have it otherwiſe believed, it is mere im- 
poſture, under colour of Piety to God, and nothing elſe but to offer un- 
tothe Author of Truth the unclean ſacrifice ofa Lye. Bur farther, it is 
an aſſured truth and a concluſion of Experience, That a little or ſuper- 
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M.Cato, ſbould give him his diſpatch with all ſpeed,leſt he ſhou 


theiſmr;but a fall draught thereof brings the Mind back again to Religion, 
For jn the entranceot Philoſophy,when the ſecond Cauſes, which are next 
unto the Senſes, do offer themſelves to the mind of man, and the mind it 
ſelf cleaves unto them and dwells there.an oblivion of the higheſt Cauſe 
may creep in 3 but whena man paſleth on farther and beholds the de- 
pendency, continuation and confederacy of Cauſes, and the works of 
Providence, then according to the Allegory of the Poets, he will cally 
believe that the 4igheſt link of Natures chain muit needs be tied to the foot 
of Jupiter's chair, To cloſe in a word Let no man, upon a weak con- 
ceit of ſobriety or ill applied moderation, think or maintain that a man 
can ſzarch too far, or be too well ſtudied i the Book of God's word, or in 
the Book of God's works; Divinity or Philoſophy 3 but rather let men a- 
wake themſelves and chearfully endeavour, and purſue an endleſs pro- 
grels or proficiency in both : only let them beware leſt they apply Know- 
ledge to ſwel/ing, not to charity 3 to oftentation not to uſe : and again, that 
they do not unwiſely mingle and confound theſe diſtin&t Learnings of 
Theology and Philoſophy, and their ſeveral waters together. 


Cuap. II. 


I. Diſcredits of Learning from the objeCtions of Politicks, That Learn- 
ing ſoſtens mens Natures, and makes men unfit for the exerciſe of Arms, 
That it perverts mens diſpoſitions for matter of Government. \ Other 
particular indiſpoſitions pretended. II. The Solution. Learning 
makes not men unapt for Arms. Ill. Learning enables men for Civil 
affairs, IV. Particular ſeducements imputed to Learning z As, Curi- 
ous Uncertainty, Y Pertinaciow Regularity, s Miſleading Precedents, 
s Retired ſlothfulneſs, 5s Relaxation of Diſcipline,are all rather cured 
than cauſed by Learning, 


V2.2 Ow let us deſcend tothe Diſgraces whereby Politicks de- 
21h fame Learning 3 They be thele, That Learning doth ſoften 
y mens manners, and makes them more unapt for the honour 
> and exerciſe of Arms ; That it doth marr and pervert mens 
eV difpoſutions for matter of Government and Policy 3 which 
the ſtudy of Arts makes either too Curiows by vanity of Readings, Or too 
peremptory by the ſtri@ rigour of Rules 5 Or too overweening, by reaſon of 
the greatneſs of examples Or too incompatible with the times, by reaſon of 
the diſſumilitude of examples; Or at leaſt it doth divert and alicnate mens 
minds from buſineſs and ation, inſtilling into them a love of leiſure and 
privateneſs. | 
s And that it doth bring into States a relaxation of Diſcipline, whileſt e- 
very man is more ready to argue than obey. Out of this conceit Cato ſur- 
named the Cenſor, one of the wiſeſt men indeed that cver liv'd, whea 
Carneades the Philoſopher came in Embaſlage to Rome, and that the youn 
men of Kome began to flock about him, being allured with the ſweetn 
and Majeſty of his eloquence, gave counſel in open Senate, That they 
Id infed and inchant the 
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minds of the youth, and at unawares bring in an alteration of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the State. This ſame conceit or humor mov'd Firgil,pre- 
ferring the honour of his country, before the reputation of his own 
Profctiion, to make a kind of ſeparation between the Arts of Policy, and 
the Arts of Literature, challenging the one tothe Romans, yielding the 
the other to the Grecians, 1n the verſes fo much renowned, 


Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento, 
He t1bi erunt Artes — ———— 


And we ſee that Anytws the accuſer of Socrates, laid it as an article of 
charge and accuſation againſt him, that he did with the variety and 
power of diſcourſes and diſputation, embale,in the minds of young men, 
the Authority and Reverence of the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Coun- 
try 3 and that he did profeſs a pernicious and dangerous Science, where- 
in, whoever was in{tructed, might make the worle matter ſeem the bet- 
ter, and to ſuppreſs Truth by force of Eloquence. 

II. Buttheſe and the like 1mputations have rather a countenance of 
Gravity, than any ſincerity of Truth : For experience doth witnels that 
the (elt-ſame perſons, and' the ſelf-fame times, have flouritht in the glory 
of Arms and Learning, As for men, we may inſtance1n that noble pair 
of Emperors Alexander the Great, and Julins C &/ar the DiFator ; the one 
was Ariftotle's Scholar in Philolophy 3 the other Cicero's Rival in Elo- 
quence, But it any man had rather call tor Scholars that have become 
great Generals, than-Generals that were great Scholars, let him rake 
Epaminordas the Theban, or Xenophon the Athenianz whereot the one 
was the firit that abated the power of Spartz, and the other was the hrſt 
that made way to the overthrow of the X/onarchy of Perſia. And this 
conjundion of Arms and Letters, is yet more vilible 1n times than in per- 
fons, by how much an Age is a greater object than a Man : For the felt- 
ſame times with the Zeyptians, Alſyrians, Perſians, Grecians and Romans, 
that are moſt renowned for Arms, are likewiſe moſt admired for Learn- 
ing 3 (o that the graveſt Auctors and Philoſophers, the greateſt Captains 
and Governors have lived in the ſame Ages. Neither indeed can it 0- 
therwiſe be ; for as in man the ripenels of the ſtregth of the body and 
the mind comes much about one age, fave that the [trength of the body 
comes ſomewhat the more early ; ſo in States, the glory of Arms and 
Learning (whereof the one correſpondeth to the body, the other to the 
ſoul of man) have a concurrence, or a near ſequence of Time. 

II. Now for matter of Policy and Government, that Learning ſhould 
rather be an impediment than an adjument thereunto is a thing very im- 
probable. We all confeſs that it is an unadviled att to commit anatural 
Body, and the cure of Health;, to Emperique Phyſtians, who coms- 
monly have a few receipts which ſeemtothem to be univerſal Reme- 
diesz whereupon they are confideat and adventurous. when yet they 
neither know the cauſes of Diſtaſes, nor the Complexitons of Patients, 
nor the peril of Symptomes,nor the Method of Cures. We feet alike er- 
ror in thoſe, who tor expedition of ther Caules and Suits rely upon pet- 
ty Advocates and Lawyers, which are only men of Practice, and not 
grounded in their Books, who are many times eafily furpriz'd, when a 
new caſe falls out beſides the common Road of their experience : or by 
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like reaſon, it cannot but be a matter of doubtful conſequence, it States 
be managed by Emperique Stateſ-men. On the contrary, it is almoſt 
without inſtance, that everany Government was diſaſtrous, that was in 
the hand of Learned Governours. For howlſoever it hath been ordina- 
ry with Politick men to extenuate, and diſable Learned men by the 
name of Pedants, yet Hiſtory, which is the miſtreſs of Truth, makes it 
appear in many particulars, that the Government of Princes in minori- 
ty, hath far excelled the Government of Princes of mature age, even 
for that reaſon which Politicks ſeek to traduce, which 1s, that by that 
occaſion the State hath been in the hands of Pedants. Who knows not 
that for the firſt five years ſo much magnified during the minorizxy of 
Nero, the Burden of the State was in the hands of Seneca a Pedant ? 
So likewiſe Gordianws the younger owes the ten years applauded govern- 
ment to Miſcthens a Pedant. And with the like happineſs Alexander Se- 
verws govern'd the State in his minority, in which ſpace women rul'd all, 
but by the advice and counſel of Preceptors and Teachers. Nay, let a 
man look into the Government of the Biſhop of Rome, as by name, into 
the Government of Pizs Quindus or Sextws BuindFus in our times, who 
were both at their entrance eſteemed but as Pedantical Friars ; and he 
ſhall find, that ſuch Popes do greater things, and procede upon truer 
Principles, than thoſe which have aſcended to the Papacy from an e- 
ducation and breeding, in affairs of eſtate and Courts of Princes. For 
though men bred in learning are, perchance, not ſo quick and nimblein 
apprehending occalions, and accommodating for the preſent to points 
of convenience, which the Italians call Raggioni di State, the very name 
whereof Pizs £uintws could not hear with patience, but was wont to 
lay, That they were the inventions of wicked men, and repugnant to Relis 
gion and the moral Vertnes ;, yet in this there is made ample recompence, 
that they are perfect and ready, in the ſafe and plain way of Religion, 
Juſtice, Honeſty, and the Moral Vertues ; which way, they that con- 
ftantly keep and purſue, ſhall no more need thoſe other Remedies,than 
a ſound body needs Phylick. And beſides, the ſpace of one mans life 
can not furniſh preſidents enough to dire the event of but one mans 
life, For as it hapneth ſometimes that the great Grand-child, Nephew 
or Pro-nephew, reſembleth the Grand-father, or t Grand-father 
more than the Father; ſo many times it comes to paſs, that the occur 
rences of preſent times may ſort b-**-r with ancient examples, than with 
thoſe of later or immediate times. Laſtly, the wit of one man can no 
more countervail the latitude of Learning, than one mans means can hold 
way with a common purſe. 

IV. And were it granted that thoſe ſeducements and indiſpoſitions im- 
puted to Learning, by Politicks, were of any force and validity, yet it 
muſt be remembred withal, that Learning miniſtreth in every of them, 
greater ſtrength of medicine or remedy, than it offereth cauſe of indiſe 
poſition or infirmity: For if that Learning by a ſecret influence and ope- 
ration makesthe mind irreſolute and perplext, yet certainly by plain pre- 
cept it teacheth how to unwinde the thoughts, how far to deliberate, 
when to reſolve ; yea, it ſhews how to protract, and carry things ia ſuf- 
penſe without Prejudice till they reſolve. 

$ Beit likewiſe granted that Learning makes the minds of men more 


peremptory and inflexible, yet withal it teacheth what things are in their 
nature 
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nature demon\trative, aid what are conjcctural 3 and propounds as 
well, the ule ut di[tinCtions, and exceptions, as the (tability of rules and 
principles. 
$. Be it again, that learning miſleads and wreſicth mens minds , whe- 
ther by diſproportion, or di\ſamilitude of examples, | know not, yet I know 
well, that it unfoldeth, and laies open as well the force of circumſtances, 
as the errors of compariſons, and the cautions of applications; fo that 
in all theſe it doth more rectitie mens minds, then pervert them. And 
theſe remedies Learning doth every way convey and inſinuate by the 
quick penetration, and forcible variety of examples. Let a man look 
into the errors of Clement VII, folively deſcribed by Guicciardine,who 
{ſerved under him; or into the errors and waverings of Cicero, painted 
to the life by his own penlill, in bis Epiſtles to Atticus, and he will fly a 
pace from being inconſtant and irreſolute in his deligns. Let him look 
into the errors of Phocion, and he will beware how he be obſtinate or 
inflexible. Let him read the fable of Zrior, and it will difpel vapo- 
rous hopes and ſuch like fumes and clouds. Let him behold Cats the 
Second, and he will never be one of the Antipodes, totread oppolite to 
the preſent world. 
$ Now for the conceit, That learning ſhould be a friend to floth, and 
ſhould oreſpread the mind with a ſweet ſlumber of repoſe and retiredneſs ; it 
werea (trange thing, if that which accuſtomerh the mind to a perpe- 
tual agitation, ſhould be the Patroneſs to ſ{thfulneſs : whereas con- 
trariwiſe it may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men love buſineſs 
for it ſelf, but thoſe that are Learned; for other Perſons love affairs 
and buſineſs for the Profit, as hirelings the work, for the wages ; others 
for Honor, for while they are in Action, they live in the eyes of men and 
refreſh their reputation, which othewiſe would wear; others for Power 
and the Priviledges of Fortune, that they may pleature their friends, and 
diſpleaſure their foes 3 others that they may exerciſe ſome faculties 
wherein they take a pride, and in this imagination, entertain their 
thoughts in a good humour and plealing conceit towards themſelves ; 
others to advance other ends : \o that as it 1s ſaid of untrue valours, that 
ſome mens valours are in the eyes of thoſe that look on, fo the induſtry 
and courage of theſe men ſeems to aim at this, that other may applaud 
them, or they hugg themſclves in the contemplation of their own de- 
ligaments : only Learned men love buſineſs and imployment, as ations 
agreeable to nature, and no leſs healthful to the mind than exerciſe is to 
the bodyztaking pleaſure in the Attion it ſelf,and not in the purchaſe: (© 
that, of all men living, they are the moſt indefatigable , it it be to- 
wards any buſineſs, which can repleniſh and detain the mind according 
to the dignity thereof. And if there be found ſome laborious in read- 
ing and (ſtudy, and yet idle in buſineſs, and action, this grows not from 
learning, but from ſome weakneſs or ſoftneſs of body or mind, ſuch as 
Seneca (peaks of, Q»idam (faith he) tam ſunt umbratiles ut putent in 
turbido eſſe quicquid in Iuce eſt, Well may it be, that ſuch a point of 
a mans nature may make him give himſelf to learning, but it 1s not learn- 
ing that breeds, or implants any ſuch point in his nature. - But if any 
man notwithſtanding reſolvedly maintaineth, that Learning takes up too 
much time which might otherwiſe be better imployed ; I anſwer , that no 
man can be ſo (traitned and oppreſt with bulineſs, and an ative courſe 
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of life, but may have many vacant times of leaſure, whilſt he expects 
the returns and tides of buſineſs, except he be either of a very dull trem- 
per and of no diſpatch; or ambitious (little to his credit and reputation) 
to meddle and ingage himſelf in imployment of all natures and matters 
above his reach. It remaineth therefore to be enquired, in what mat- 
ter, and how, thoſe ſpaces and times of Leaſure, ſhould be filled up and 
ſpent 3 whether in pleaſures or ſtudy ; ſenſuality 3 or contemplation, 
as was well anſwered by Demoſthenes to Zſchines , a man givento plea- 
ſure, who when he told him by way of reproach, that his orations did 
ſmell of the. Lamp, indeed (aid Demoſthenes ) there is great difference be- 
Demot. tween the things that Ton and I do by lampelight:Wherefore let no man fear 
leſt learning ſhould expulſe buſeneſs 3 nay rather it will keep and defend 
the poſlcthons of the mind, againſt idleneſs and pleaſure, which other- 
wiſe, at unawares, may enter, to the prejudice both of Buſineſs and 
Learning. 
$ Again, whereas they objet, That learning ſhould undermine the 
reverence of Laws and Government, 1t 1s a meer calumny without all 
ſhadow of truth : For to fay that a blind obedience ſhould be a ſurer 
obligation then an ocular duty, 1s all one to ſay, that a blind man 
may tread ſurer by a guide, then a ſeeing man can with the uſe of a light 
and his eyes, Nay it is without all controverſie that Learning doth 
make the mind of man, gentle, ductile, maniable and pliang to govern- 
ment 3 whereas ignorance makes them churliſh, thwart, and mutinous 3 
which the Records of time do clearly manifeſt, conſidering that the moſt 
unlearned, rude and barbarous times have been moſt ſubject to ſediti- 
ons, tumults and changes. As for the judgement of Cato the Cenſor , 
plugin, DE WS Well puniſht for his blaſphemy againſt learning: For when he was 
Cato, | paſtthreeſcore years old, he was taken with an extreme deſire to go to 
the ſchool again, and to learn the greek tongue 5 which doth well de» 
monſtrate that his former cenſure of the Grecian Learning was rather 
an affected gravity, than the inward ſenſe of his own opinion. As for- 
Virgil's verſes, though it pleaſed him to brave the world in taking to 
the Romans the Art of Empire , and leaving to others all other Arts, 
as popular and fervilez yet ſo much is manifeſt, that the Romans never 
aſcended to that hight of Empire, till the time they had aſcended to the 
hight of Arts, Forinthetime of the two firſt Ceſars, Perſons molt per- 
fect in the State-principles of Government, there lived nr ogg te 


the beſt Poet, Virgilins Maro; The beſt Hiſtoriogrepher, Titus Li 3 the 
beſt Antiquary, Marcus Varro;, the beſt or ſecond Orator MarcnuFTicero z 
without queſtion the chiefelt, every one in their ſeveral faculty, that 
to the memory of man areknown. Laſtly, as for the accuſation of $0» 
crates, only thisT ſay, The time mult be remembred when it was pro- 
ſecuted, namly under the irty Tyrants, of all mortals the bloodieſt, 
baſeſt and moſt unworthy of Government : which revolution of State 
an'l Time was no ſooner over, but Socrates, whom they had made a 
Perſon Criminal, was made a Perſon Heroical, and his Memory accu- 
mulate with all honours divine and humane; and thoſe Diſcourſes of 
his, which were then termed Corrupting of Manners, were after cele- 
brated by al! Poſterity for moſt foveraign medicines of Mind and Man- 
ners. And J«t this ſerve for anſwer to Politiques , which in their hu- 
morous feverity, or in their feigned gravity , have preſumed to throw 
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imputations upon Learning 3 which redargution nevertheleſs, ſave that 
we know not whether our labours may extend to other ages, ſeems not 
ſo needful for the preſent, ſecing the aſpet and favour of two moſt 
learned Princes (£wxeen Elizabeth and Tour Majeity , being as Caſtor 
and Pollux , Lucida Sidera, Stars of a molt benign influence ) hath 
wrought'in us of Britain, ſo mwch love and reverence towards Learning. 
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I. Diſcredits of Learning from Learned mens Fortunes , Manners, 
Nature of ſtudies. Il. In the Fortunes ſcarcity of Means, & 0b- 
ſeurity of life. ($ Meanneſs of Imployment. Il. In their Manners, 
Too Regular for the times, YH. Too. ſenſible of the good of others,and 
negle@ive of their own. & They fail in applying them|elves to Parti- 
cular Perſons. & They fail in ſome points of Behaviour. & Groſs 
Flattery pra@is'd by ſome Learned; & Inſtanced in the Modern De- 
dication of Books. bh. Diſcreet Morigeration allowed. 


NS 


I. Ow come we to the third fort of Diſcredit or Diminution of 

Credit, that redounds upon Learning from learned men them» 
ſelves , which commonly cleaveth faſteſt. It is derived either from 
their Fortune, or from their Manners, or from the Nature of their ſtudies ;, 
whereof the firſt is not in their power; the ſecond is not to the point ; 
ſo as the third aloneſeemeth properly to fall into enquiry : but becauſe 
we are not in hand with the true value of things, but with popular 
eſtimation, it will not be amiſs to-mfinuate ſomewhat alſo of the two 
former. 

Il. The Derogations therefore,or Diminutions of Credit which grow 
to Learning from the fortune of the Learned men , are taken either 
from their Poverty and ſcarcity of Means 5, or from their obſcure and pri- 
vate courſe of Life 5 or from the weanneſs of imployment wherein they are 
converſant. 

$. As concerning Wart, and that uſually is the caſe of Learned men, 
that they are poor, and commonly begin with little, and grow not rich 
fo faſt as other men, which convert their labours cheifly to lucre and 
encreaſe; it were good to leave the common Place in Commendation 
of Poverty to ſome Frier Mendicant to handle, (it by their leaves I may 
be ſo bold) to whom much was attributed by Afachiave# in this point, ney. ua. 
when he ſaid, that the Kingdom of the clergie had been long before at an Fiot.l'b.t- 
end, if the reputation and reverence towards the poverty of Friers and 
Monks, had not born out the ſcandals of the ſuperfluities and exceſſes of 
Biſhops aud Prelates : (04 man might ſay that the felicity and magnitt- 
cence of Princes and great Perſons, had long ſince turned to Barbariſm 
and Rudenels, if the Poverty of Learning had not kept up civility and 
honour of life. Burt without ſuch advantages of hunting after the 
praiſe thereof,it is worthy obſervation, whart a ſacred and reverend thing 

Poverty of Fortune was , for ſome ages In the Roman State, which yet 
was a State without Paradoxes : For thus faith Titus Livins in his 1n+ 
B 2 troduction 
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me, or there was never State more great, more religious, more richly fur- 
niſl d with good preſidents, nor which avarice and riot conquered ſo late , 
nor where ſo great reverence #0 Poverty and Parcimony continued ſo long. 
So likewiſe # as the State of Rome was now degenerate, we read that 
when Ceſar the Di@ator took upon him a Reſtauration of the col- 
lapſed ſtate, one of his confidents gave him this counſe], That of all 
Points the moſt ſummary to ſuch a deſignment, as he went about, was 
by all means to take away the eſtimation of wealth , For ( faith he » 
theſe and all other evils, together with the reputation of mony ſhall ceaſe, 
if neither publique Officers nor any other Dignity, which commonly are ſo 
coveted, were expoſed to ſale, To conclude this point, as it was truly 
ſaid that Rnbor eff virtatis Color, though ſometimes it come from vice z 
ſo you may truly ſay, Paupertzr eſt virtutis fortnna, though ſometimes 
it may proceed from miſgovernment and improvidence. Surely this is 
Solomons Cenſure, Qui feſtinat ad divitias non erit inſons, and Precept, 
Buy the truth and ſell it not; So wiſdom and knowledge judging it right 
and equal that means ſhould be imployed to get Learning, and not 
Learning be applied to gather up means. 

$ To what purpoſe ſhould we ſpeak of the privateneſs end obſenrencſs 
of life, which is objected to learned men ? It is a Theme ſo common 
and fo frequently handted by all, to extol Leaſure and retiredneſs, not 
taxed with ſenſuality and floth, befure a Civil and Attive life ; for 
ſafety , liberty, ſweetneſs, dignity, or at leaſt freedom from indignities, 
as no man handles this ſubject, but handles it well : ſach a conſonancy 
it hath to mens conceptions in the expreſiing 3 and to mens conſent in 
the allowing. Thisonly I will add, that Learned men forgotten in 
States, are like the Images of Cajſzus and Brutys in the funerals of Ju- 
nia, of which , not tobe repreſented as others were, Tacitus ſaith, Eo 
ipſo prefulgebant quod non viſebantur. | 

$ For Meanneſs of imployment alſugned to Learned men, that which is 
moſt traduced to contempt is, That the government of childhood and 
youth is commonly allotted to them,the contempt of which age is trank- 
ferred upon the Preceptors or Tutors. But how unjuſt this traduce» 
ment 15, if you will reduce things from popularity of opinion, to mea» 
ſure of reaſon, may appear in that we ſee men are more careful what 
they put into new veſlels, than into a veſſel ſeaſon'd ; and more curi- 
ous what mould they lay about a young plant, than a plant corrobo- 
rate : So as it is manifeſt that the weakeſt terms and times of all things, 
uſe to have the beſt applications and helps. Harken, if you pleaſe, to 
the Hebrew Rabbins, Towr young men ſhall ſee viſtons, your old men ſhall 
dream dreams; from this Text they colle&, that youth is the worthier 
age, by ſo much as Revelation is more clear by viſions, than by dreams. 
And it is worth the noting that however Pedants have been the deri- 


| fion and ſcorn of Theaters, as the Apes of Tyranny, and that the mo» 


dern looſeneſs or negligence hath taken nodue regard to the choice of 
School-maſters and Tutors; yet it hath been an ancient complaint drawn 
down from the beſt and wilel(t times, even to our age, that States were 
too buſie with their Laws and too negligent in point of Education. 
Which excellent part of Ancient Diſcipline hath been in ſome ſort re- 
Tived of late times by the Colleges of the Jeſuits, whoſe pains and dili- 
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gence when I conſider, as well in the culture of knowledge, as infor- 
mation of manners, the ſaying of Ageſ/ans touching Pharnabazrs comes 
into my mind, Talis cune ſts ntinam noſter eſſes. And thus much con- Plut. in 
_ cerning the diſcredits drawn from the Fortunes and Condition of Learn» Ag 
ed men. | 
Hr. As touching the Manners of Learned men,'it is a thing belonging 
rather to their individual Perſons, than their ſtudies and point of learn- 
ing : No doubt there is found among them, as in all other Profeſſions, 
and Conditions of life, men of all temperatures, as well bad as good, 
but yet ſo, as it is not without truth that is ſaid, abire ſtudia in mores 5 
and that Learning and Studies, unleſs they fall upon very depraved 
diſpofitions, have an influence and operation upon the manners of 
thoſe that are converſant in them, to reform nature and change it to 
the better. 
$ But upon anattentive and indifferent review, I for my part, can 
not find any diſgrace to learning can proceed from the Manners of 
Learned men, adherent unto them as they are Learned ; unleſs peradven» 
ture it be a fault (which was the ſuppoſed fault of Demoſthenes, Cicero, 
Cato the ſecond, Seneca, and many more) that becauſe the times they 
read of, are commonly better, than the times they live in; and the 
duties taught, better than the duties practifed ; they contend too far, to 
reduce the corruption of manners to the honeity of precepts, and preſcripts, 
of a too great hight, and to impoſe the Laws of ancient ſeverity upon diſ- 
þ fo times : and yet they have Caveats enough touching this auſterity 
out of their own ſprings : For Solon, when he was asked Whether he had ,,  . 
given his Citizens the beit laws ? the beſt (aid he) of ſuch as they would Solon, 
receive. So Plato, finding that his own heart conld not agree with the 
corrupt manners of his Country, refuſed to bear place or office, ſaying, 
That a mans Country is to be uſed as his Parents were, that is, with per- , FR 
ſwaſion and not with violence, by entreating and not by conteſting : And epitt. ali- 
Ceſars counſelor put in the ſame caveat, ſaying, non ad vetera inftituta ®'- 
revocans que jampridem corruptis moribus ludibrio ſunt : And Cicero . 
notes this error direttly in Cato the ſecond , writing to his friend Atti- Salult. ad 
cus, Cato optime ſentit ſed nocet interdum Reipub. loquitur enim tanquam =_ _ 
in Repub. Platonis, non tanquam infece Romuli, The ſame Cicero doth 1;».,. put, 
excuſe and expound the Philoſophers for going too far, and being too 
exaQ in their Preſcripts , Theſe ſame Preceptors and Teachers, (faithhe) p,; x. 
ſeem to have ſtretched out the line and limits of Duties ſomewhat beyond the Murzna, 
natural bounds, that when we had laboured to reach the higheſt point of Per« 
fſeFion, we might reſt where it was meet : and yet himſelf might ſay, 2/0- 
nitis ſame minor ipje meis 3 for he ſtumbled at the ſame (tone , though 
in not fo extreme a degree. | 
$ Another fault which perchance not undeſervedly is objected a- 
gainſt Learned men, is this,that they have preferr'd the honour and profit of 
their Country, and Maſters before their own fortunes and ſafeties. So De» 
moſthenes to his Athenians, My Comnſels (faith he) if you pleaſe to note 
it, are not ſuch whereby T ſhould grow great amonegit you, you become lit» 
tle amongſt the Grecians;, but they be of that nature as are ſometimes not 
good for me togive, but are always good for you to follow. So Seneca af- 
ter he had conſecrated that £xinquenninum Neronis to the eternal glory 
of Ecarned Governors; held on his honeſt and loyal courſe of Good 
and 
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and Free Counſel, after his Maſter grew extremely corrupt to his great 
peril and at laſt to his ruine. Neither can it be otherwiſe conceived ; 
tor Learning endues mens minds with a true ſenſe of the frailty of their 
Perſons; the Caſualty of fortune ; the Dignity of the ſoul ; and their 
vocation : which when they think of, they can by no means perſwade 
themſelves that any advancement of their own fortunes, can be ſet down 
as a true and worthy end of their being and ordainment, Wherefore 
they ſo live, as ever ready to give their acconnt to God, and to their 
Maſters under God, whether they be Kings or States they ſerve, in this 
ſtile of words, Ecce tibi Lucrifeci, and not in that Ecce mihi Lucrifeci. 
But the corrupter ſort of Politiques, that have not their minds inſti- 
tuted and eſtabliſh'd in the true apprehenſion of Duties, and the con- 
templation of good in the univerſality, refer al/ things to themſelves,as if 
they were the worlds Center, and that the concurrence of all lines ſhould 
touch in them and their fortunes 3, never caring in all tempeſts, what 
becomes of the Ship, ſo they may retire and lave themſelves tn the 
Cock-boat of their own fortune, On the contrary, they that feel the 
waight of Duty, and underſtand the limits of ſelf love 3 uſe to make 
good their places, and duties, though with peril: and if they chance 
to ſtand ſafe in ſeditions and alterations of times and Government, it is 
rather to be attributed to the reverence which honeſty even wreſteth 
from adverſaries, than any verſatile or temporizing advantage in their 
own carriage, But for this point of tender ſenſe, and faſt obligation of 
duty, which without doubt Learning doth implant in the mind, how- 
ever it may be taxed and amerced by Fortune ; and be deſpiſed by 
Politiques in the depth of their corrupt principles, as a weak and im- 
provident virtue, yet it will receive an open allowance,ſo as in this mat- 
ter there needs the leſs diſproof or excuſation. 
$ Another fault there is incident to Learned men, which may ſooner 
be excuſed than denied, namely this 3 That they do not eaſily apply and ac- 
commodate themſelves to perſons with whom they negociate and live: 
which want of exact application ariſeth from two cauſesz The firſt 3s, 
the largeneſs and greatneſs of their minds which can hardly ſtoop and be cone 
fined within the obſervation of the nature and cuſtom of one perſox. It is the 
ſpeech of a Lover, not of a wiſe man, Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum 
ſumus, Nevertheleſs I ſhall yield that he that cannot contract the light 
of his mind, as he doth the eye of his body, as well as diſperſe and di- 
lateit, wants a great faculty for an active courſe of life. The ſecond 
cauſe is the honeſty and integrity of their nature, which argueth no inha- 
bility in them, but a choice upon judgement ; for the true and juſt li- 
mits of obſervance towards any perlon extend no farther, than ſo to 
underſtand his inclination and diſpoſition,as to converſe with him with- 
out offence ; or to be able, if occalion be offered, to give him faithful 
counſel, and yet to ſtand upon reaſonable guard and caution, in reſpect 
of our ſelves: but to be ſpeculative into others, and to feel out a mans 
diſpoſition, to the end to know how to work him,winde him and go- 
vern him at pleaſure 3 is not the part of an ingenious nature, but rather 
of a heart double and cloven; which, as in friend(hip, it is want of in» 
tegrity, ſo towards Frinces and Superiours it is want of Duty. For the 
Cultom of the Levant, whereby it was accounted a hainous offence, to 
gazcand fix their eyes upon Princes, is indeed, in the outward cere- 
mony 
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mony, barbarous, but good in the moral; for it becomes not Subjects 
by bent and inquilitive obſervations, to penetrate into the hearts of 
Kings. which the Scripture hath declared to be inſcrutable. 

$ There is yet another fault with which I will conclude this Part , 
which 1s often noted in. Learned men; namely, that in ſmrall and out- 
ward matters of beha$iour and carriage (as in countenance, geſture, 
march, ordinary diſcourle,and the like)they do many times fail to obſerve 
decenſie and diſcretion; (9 as the vulgar fort of capacities make a judge- 
ment of them in greater matters, by that which they find wanting in 
ſmall and ordinary points of Action. Bur this prejudication doth of- 
tentimes deceive them: nay let them know, they havetheir anliver 
from Themiftocles, who being invited to touch a Lute, ſaid, arrogantly 
enough, being applyed to himſelf, but pertinently to the purpoſe in 
hand, That he could not indeed fiddle, but he knew how to make 2 ſmall 
Town, a great State, And there are, no doubt, many well ſeen in the 
Arts of Government, and Policy, which are to {eek in ordinary conver» 
ſation and punfual occaſions. I refer ſuch ſcoffers to the Elogie 4/- 
cibiades gave of his Maſter Socrates, whom he compar'd to the Gal/i- 
pots of the Apothecaries, which on the outſide were drawn with Apes, Owls, 
and Antiques, but contained within precious liquors and ſoveraign con- 
fe@ions; acknowledging that to vulgar capacity and popular report, 
he was not without ſome ſuperficial levites,and deformities, but was in+ 
wardly repleniſht with .excellent powers and virtues. And fo much 
touching the Point of Manners of learned men, 

; In the mean time I thought good to advertiſe, that I have no pur- 
pole to give allowance to ſome baſe and unworthy Conditions of ſome 
Profeſſors, whereby they have diſcredited both Themſelves and Learn- 
ing : ſuch were thoſe trencher Philoſophers , which in the later age of 
the Roman ſtate; were uſually in the houſes of great Perlons, whom 
not improperly you may call ſolemn Paraſites ; of which kind Luciax 
makes a merry diſcription of the Philoſopher, that the great Lady took 
to ride with her in the Coach, and would needs have him carry her 
little Dog Melitensz which he doing officioufly and yet uncomely, the 
Page ſcofting ſaid, I doubt owr Philoſopher of a Stoick will turn Cynique. 
But above all the relt, the groſs and palpable flattery whereunto ma- 
ny not unlearned have abaſed and abuſed their wits and pens, turning 
as Du Bartus ſaith Hecuba into Helena, and Fauſtina into Lucretia, hath 
diminiſht the prize and eſtimation of Learning. 

$ Neither is the Modern Dedication of Books to Patrons tobe Com- 
mended ; for that Books, ſuch as are worthy the name of Books,ought 
to have no Patron but Truth and Reaſon. The cuſtom of the Ancients 
was better, who were wont to dedicate their writings only to private and 
equal friends , or to entitle the Books with the names of ſuch friends ; 
or if they Dedicated their Books to Kings or great Perfons, it was 
to ſome ſuch as the Argument of the Book was fit and proper 
for. Theſe and the like Courſes may deſerve rather apprehenſion than 
defence. 

& Nor ſay Ithis, as if I condemned the Morigeration and application 
of Learned men, to men in fortune and place ;, for the anſwer was good 
that Ariſtippns made to one that askt him in mockery, How it came to paſs 
that Philoſophers were followers of Rich men, and not Rich men of Philo- 
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ſophers £ He anſwered ſoberly and yet ſharply, That it was becauſe Phie 
loſophers knew well what they had need of, but Rich men did not. Oflike 
- nature was the anſwer which the ſame Philoſopher made when having 
" a Petition to Dionyſins and noear given to him he fell down at his feet 
Ibid. #n manner of a Worſhipper, whereupon _—_— ftaid and you him the 
hearing, and granted it : but a little after, ſome perſon tender of the ho- 
nour and credit of Philoſophy , reproved Ariſtippnus that he would offer 
the Profeſſion of Philoſophy ſuch an indignity as for a private ſuit to fall to 
4 Tyrants feet * to whom he replyed 3 That was not his fault, but it was 
the fault of Dionylius that had his ears in bis feet, Neither was it ac- 
counted weakneſs, but a diſcretion in him that would not diſpute his 
Spartian. beſt with Adrianns Ceſar, exculing the fait, That it was reaſon to yield to 
in him that commanded thirty Legions : Theſe and ſuch like applications and 
floopings of Learned men Cie the terms of Gravity, at the command of 
neceſſity or the advantage of occaſion, cannot be condemned ; for 
though they may ſeem, at firſt fight, ſomewat baſe and ſervile, yet ina 
judgement truly made, they are to be accounted ſubmiſſrons to the Oc- 

caſion and not the Perſon, 
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I. Diſiempers of Learning from Learned mens (tudies,are of three ſorts. 
Phantaſtical Learning, Contentious Learning, Delicate Learning, 
IT. Delicate Learning, « Curioſity in words through Profuſeneſs of 
ſpeech. F Decent expreſſion commended. & Afﬀe@ed Brevity cen- 
ſured. III. Contentious Learning, a Curioſity in matter, through the 
novelty of terms,or ſtriFneſs of Poltons, $ A vanity either in Mat- 
ter or in Method, IV. Phantaſtical Learning hath two branches, 
Impoſture, Credulity: $ Credulity is a belief of Hiſtory. h Or a 
belief of Art or Opinion 3, and that either Real in the Art it ſelf. 

$ Or Perſonal in the Anthor of ſuch an Art, or Science, 
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Et us now proceed to thoſe Errors, and Vanities, which have inter- 

, vened amongſt the ſtudies of Learned men, and therewith are inter- 
mingled; which 1s the principal point and proper to the preſent Argu» 
ment ; wherein my purpoſe 1s not to patronize errors, but by a Cenſure 
and ſeparation of theerrors, to (ift out that which is found and ſolid, 
and to deliver the ſame from aſperſion. For we ſce it is the manner of 
men, eſpecially of envious perſons, to ſcandalize, and deprave that 
which retains the State and Virtue, by taking advantage upon that 
which 1s corrupt and degenerate ; as the Heathens in the Primitive 
Church us'd to blemilh and taint the Chriſtians, with the faults and cor- 
ruptions of Heretiques: Nevertheleſs I have no meaning to make any 
exaQt animadverſion of the Errors, and Impediments in matters of Learn- 
ing, which are more ſecret and remote from vulgar opinion, but on- 
ly to ſpeak of ſich as do fall under a common and popular ob- 
ſervation, and known, or at leaſt , which recede not far of there- 


from. 
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[. I find therefore chiefly three vanites, and vacuities in Learning , 
which have given occafion to the reproach and diſgrace thereof. For 
thoſe things are elteemed vain which are either fa/ſe,or frivolous 3 name- 
ly, wherein there is, either notruth, or nouſe : thoſe Perſons we elteem 
vain, which are either Credulous in things falle, or Carioxs inthings of 
little uſe. And Curioſity 1s exther in zratter or in words; that is when 
either labour is ſpent in vain matters, or time 1s walted in the delicacy 
of fine words : (o that it is agreeable as well to true reaſon-as approved 
experience, to ſet down three diltempers of Learning : The firſt is 
Phantaitical Learning; The ſecond Contentions Learning 5 The third 
Painted and Delicate Learning : or thus, vain Imaginations, vain Alter- 
cations, vain affeFations. And with the la(t I will begin. 

IL, This Diſtemper ſeated in the ſaperfluity and profuſencſs of ſpeech 
(though in times palt by turns, it was in ſome price) about Luthers 
time, got up mightily into credit, and eſtimation. The heat and 
efficacy of Preaching, to win and draw on the people, began chietly 
about that time to flouriſh 3 and this required a popular kind of ex- 
preſſion. This was furthered by the Enmity and Oppoſition concei- 
ved in that ſame age againlt the School-men 5 whoſe writings were alto- 
gether in a differing (tile and form of expreſii5n ; taking liberty to 
coyn and frame new and rude terms of Art, without any regard to 
the pureneſs and elegancy of {peech, ſo they might avoid circuit of 
words, and deliver their ſenſe and conceprions, in a preciſe exact ex- 
preſſion: and fo it came to pals a little after, that a greater care was 
taken for Words, than Matter; and many affected rather Comptneſs 
of ſtile; a round and clean Period; the ſiveet falling of the clauſes ; 
and illuſtrations by Tropes and Figures z than the waight of Matter, 
ſoundneſs of Argument, life of Invention, or depth of Judgment. 
Then ſprang up the flowing and watery vein of Oſorivs, the Portugal 
Biſhop, to be in price and requeſt: Then did S$twrmizs ſpend ſuch in- 
finite and curious pains upon Cicero the Orator, and H:rmogenes the 
Rhetorician. Then did our Carre and Aſcham in their Lectures and 
Writings almoſt Deifhe Cicero, and Demoſthenes, and allure young 
Students to that poliſht and flouriſhing kind of Learning. Then did 
Eraſmus take occaſion to make that ſcoffting kind of Eccho, Decem an- 
nos conſumpſt in Legendo Cicerone, to which the Echo analwered, 0 xe, 
 Aſene, Then grew the Learning of the Schoolmen to be utterly deſpi- 
ſed, as rude and barbarous. In ſum, the whole inclination and bent 
of thaſe times was, rather about Copy than Weight. Here welce the firſt 
Diſtemper of Learning, when, as we have ſaid, men ſtudy Words and 
wot Matter, Whercof though I have repreſented examples of late 
times only, yet ſuch vanities have been accepted,in fome degree or 0+ 
ther, in ancient times, and will be fo hereafter: Now it is not poſht+ 
ble but that this ſhould have an operation to diſcredit and debate the 
reputation of Learning, even with vulgar capacities3 when they ſee 
Learned menFWorks, like the firſt letter of a Patent, which though 
it be limmed and ſet out with Jarge flouriſhes, yet it 15 but a letter: 
And it ſeems to me that Pigmalions frenzie is a good Emblem and Pore 
traiure of this vanity ; for what are words but the Images of matter, 
and except they be animated with the ſpirit of reaſon, to fall in Love 
with them, is all one asto fall in love with a Picture; 
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$. But yet notwithſtanding it is a thing not haſtily to be condemned 
toilluſtrate and poliſh the obſcurity and roughnels of Philoſophy, with 
the ſplendor of words and ſenſible elocution, For hereof we have great 
examples in Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and even in Plato 
himſelfand the uſe hereof is great: For though to the ſevere inquiſition 
of Truth, and the deep progreſs into Philoſophy, it is ſome hinderance, 
becauſe it is too early fatisfattory unto the mind, and quencheth the 
thirſt and defire of farther ſearch ; yetif a man be to have any uſe of 
ſuch knowledge in Civil occaltions (of _—_— Counſel, Per ſwaſon, 
Diſcourſe, and the like) he (hall find all that he defireth prepar'd and 
ſet out to his hand in thoſe Auctors. - But theexcels of this is ſo juſtly 
contemptible, that, as Hercules, when he ſaw the Image of Adomix, 
Venws minion, in the Temple, ſaid, nil ſacri es; (o there is none of Her- 
cules his followers in Learning, I mean, the more induſtrious and ſevere 
inquirers into Truth, but will deſpiſe thoſe Delicacies and Aﬀetations, 
as indeed capable of no Divinenelſs. 

$ Little better is that kind of ſtile ( yet neither is that altogether 
exempt from vanity) which neer about the ſame time ſucceeded this 
Copy and ſuperfluity of ſpeech. The labour here is altogether, That 
words may be aculeate, = conciſe, and the whole contexture of the 
ſpeech and diſcourſe, rather rounding into it ſelf, than ſpread and dilated + 
So that it comes to pals by this Artifice, that evey paſſage ſeems more 
witty and weighty than indeed it is. Such a ſtile as this we find more 
exceſhively in Sexecaz more moderately in Tacitwe and Plinizs Secun« 
dw; and of late it hath been very plealing unto the ears of our time. 
And this kind of expreſſion hath found ſuch acceptance with meaner 
capacities, as to be a dignity and ornament to Learning; neverthel 
by the more exa& judgments, it hath been deſervedly deſpiſed, and 
may be ſet down as a diſtemper of Learning, ſeeing it is nothing elſe 
but a hunting after words, and fine placing of them. And thus much 
of the firſt Diſeaſe or Diſtemper of Learning. 

HI. Now followes the diſtemper ſetled in Matter,which we fet down 
as a ſccond diſeaſe of Learning,and have deligned it by the name of con- 
tentions ſubtilty ; and this is 1n nature ſomewhat worſe than that where- 
of we ſpake even now. For as the ſubſtance of Matter,is better than the 
beauty of words; ſo on the contrary, vanity of Matter is more odious 
than vazity of words, Wherein it ſeemeth that the r enlion of 
St. Paul was not only proper for thoſe times, but Prophetical for the 
times following 3 and not only reſpective to Divinity, but extenſive 
to all knowledge, Devita prophanas vocum movitates : For in theſe 
words he afligns two Markes and Badges of ſuſpected and falſified ſci- 
ence; The firſt is the Novelty and Strangeneſs of Terms; The other, 
the ſtriFnefs of Poſitions 3; which of neceſlity induce oppoſition and fo 
Alterations and Queſtions. Certainly like as many ſubſtances in na- 
ture, which areſolid and entire, doe many times putrifie and corru 
into worms 3 fo good and ſound Knowledge doth often putrifie and dil- 
lolve intoa number of ſubtle, idle, unwholſome, and (as I may terme 
them) wermiculate Queſtions, which ſeem indeed to have a kind of 
Motion and Quicknels in them, and yet they are unſound and hollow, 
and of no folid uſe. This kind of Degenerate Learning corrupting it 
fe}t, did chicfly reign amongſt the $choolmen; who having — 
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of Leiſure, ſharp, and ſtrong wits, and ſmall variety of reading, 
(for their wits were ſhut up within the writing of a few Authors, chict- 


ly Ariſtotle, their Dictator,as their Perſons were [hut up in the ceils of 


Monalteries and Colleges) and for molt part ignorant of the Hiltory 
either of Nature, or of Time, did out of no great Quantity of Varter, 
but 1nfaite agitation of their Wit and Phancy, as of the ſpindle, ſpin 
out unto us thoſe laborious webs of Learning, which arc extant in 
their Books. For the Wit and Mind of Man, it it work upon Marter, 
by contemplating Nature and the Works of God, worketh according 
to the (tuff, and 1s limited thereby 3 but if it worketh upon it (elf, as 
the ſpider works his web, then it is endleſs, and brings forth Cobwebs of 
Learning, indeed admirable for fineneſ(s of thred and work, but of no 
Subſtance and Profit, 
$ This ſame unprofitable ſubtilty or Curioſity, is of two forts 3 and 
it 15diſcerned either in the ſubject and Matter it (elf, ſuch as is fruttlets 
Specnlation or Controverſte, Whereof there are no ſmall number, buth 
in Divinity and Philoſophy ; Or in the Mumrer and Method of hind- 
ling, which amongſt School-men was thisz Upon every Polition or 
Allertion they framed objections, then ſolutions of thoſe objections, 
which ſolutions, for the moſt part , were only diſtinftions, whereas 
indeed, the ſtrength of all ſciences, /ike the 014 mans Fagot, confilteth 
not in every ſtick aſunder, butinthem all rogether united in the band. 
For the Harmony of ſciences, that is when each part ſupports the other, 
is and ought to be the true and brief way of confutation and (upprel- 
f1on of all the ſmaller ſort of objections : but oa the other (ide, it you 
draw out every Axiom, asthe ſticks of a Fagot, one by one, you may 
calily quarrel with them, and bend and break them at your pleaſure. 
So that as it was faid of Seneca,verborum Minutiis rerum frangit ponderd, 
may truly be ſaid of the School-men, £ueſtionum Minutiis fcientiarunt 
frangunt pondera. For were it not better for a man, in a fair room to 
{ct up one great light, or branching candleſtick of lights, whereby all 
may be cen at vnce, than to goup and down with a ſmall watch can- 
dleinto ever corner ? And ſuch is their Method,that re{teth not {o much 
upon evidence of Truth proved by Arguments, Authorities, Simili- 
tudes and Examples; as upon particular Confutations, and Solutions 
of every ſcruple, cavillation, and objcCtion 3 thus breeding queſtion 
upon queſtion 3 even as in the former reſemblance, when you carry the 
light into one corner, you darken the reſt. So that the fable of Scyi/2 leems 
tobea lively image of this kind of Philoſophy or knowledge , which 
for the upper part had the ſhape ofa eomely Virgin, but below, Candies 
di ſuccindam latrantibus inguine 'monſtris., So you (hall hind ſome ge- 
neralities of the School-men, fair and well proportioned, and invented 
to ſume good purpoſe 3 but then when you deſcend to diltinctions and 
deciſions, in ltead of a fruitful womb for the uſe and benefit of mans 
life, they end in monſtrous and barking 2eftions. Wherefore iti; no 
marvail, if this quality of Knowledege fall under, even popular con- 
tempt, the people being apt to contemn Truth upon occalion of Con» 
troverſies, and altercations 3 and to think they are all out of their way, 
which never meet and agree among themſelves z and when they ſec the 
digladiations of Learned men, about matters of no uſe or moment, they 
calily fall upon that judgement ot Diony ſins of Syracuſa, verba iſta ſunt 
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Laertius ſerum otioſorum., Notwithſtanding it is molt certain,that it the School- 

OEMs, men, to their great thirſt of Truth, and unwearied travail of wit, had 
joyn'd variety, and univerſality of reading, and INS, they 
had certainly proved excellent lights to the great advancement of 
all Arts and Sciences, And thus much of the ſecond Diſeaſe of 
Learning. 

IV. For the third Diſeaſe of Learning which concerns Deceit or Un- 
truth.it is of all thereſt the fouleſt,as that which doth deſtroy the Nature 
and cflential form of Knowledge, which 1s nothing but a repreſcnta- 
tion of Truth. For the Truth of Being, and the Truth of Knowing are 
all one, differing no more than the direct beam, and the beam refletted, 
This vice therefore brancheth it ſelf into two forts, Impoſtare and Cre- 
dulity ; the one deceives, the other is deceived z which although they 
appear to be of a diverſe nature; the one ſeeming to proceed of Cun- 
ning, and the other of Simplicity ; yet for the molt part they do con- 
cur, for as the verſe noteth, 


= Percontatorem fugito nam garrnlus idem © : 
Intimating that an Imgniſetive man is a Tratler 3 ſoupon thelike reaſon, 
a Credulous man is a deceiver. As we (ee it in Fame and Rumors, that 
he that will eaſily believe Rumors, will as calily augment Rumors 
'Tacit, Which Tacitzs wilcly notes in theſe words, Fingunt ſimul creduntq; 
hiſt. 1.1. ſuch afhnity there 15 between a propenſity to Deceive and a facility to 
Believe. 

$ This facility of Crediting and accepting all things, though weak- 
ly authorized, is of two kinds, according to the nature of the Matter 
| handled, for it 15 either belief of Hiſtory, or (as the Lawyers ſpeak) mat- 
ter of Fad, or matter of Opinion. In the former kind, we fee with what 
loſs and detriment of Credit and Reputation, this error hath diſtain'd 
and embaſed much of the Fecleffaſtical Hiſtory, which hath two eaſily 
received and regi(tred Reports and Narrations of Miracles wrought by 
Martyrs, Hermires, or Monks of the Deſert, Anchorites, and other ho- 
ly men; and of their Reliques, Sepulchers, Chappels, Images and 
Shrines. Son Nataral Hiſtory , we ſce many things have been ralhly, 
and with little choice or judgement reccived and regiſtred, as may ap- 
pear in the writings of Plinus, Cardanns, Albertus, and diverſe of the 
Arabians, which are every where fraught with forged and fabulous Re- 
ports, and thoſe not only uncettain and untried 3 but notoriouſly un» 
true and maniteltly convidtted, to the great derogation of Natural Phi- 
lojophy with grave and {Uber men. Wherein in truth the wiſdom and 
integrity of Arzſtotle doth excellently appear, that having made ſo di- 
ligent and exquiſite a Hiſtory of living Creatures, hath mingled it fo 
ſparingly with any vain or feigned matter ; but hath rather caſt all 
De Mirab, Prodigions Reports, which he thought worthy the recording into one 
Aulcult. commentary; Wilcly diſcerning that matter of manifeſt Truth (which 
might be the experimental ground-work whereupon Philoſophy and 
Sciences were to be built) ought not unadviſedly, to be mingled with 
matter of doubtful faith: and yet again things rare and (ſtrange, which 
to many ſcem incredible, are not wholly to be ſuppreſled or Bored tO 

be recorded to Poſterity, 
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$6 But that other Facility of Credit, which 1s yielded, not to Hii/orp 
and Reports, but to Arts and Opinions, is Iikewile of two forts ; etther 
wien too much beliet 18 attributed to Arts themſelves, or to certain Au- 
thors im any Art. The Sciences themſelves, which hold more of the 
fancy and of belief, than of Reaſon and Demonſtration, arc chiefly 
three Aſtro/ogie, Natural Magique and Alchimy; of which Sciences ne- 
vertheleſs the end and pretencesare noble; For 4ſtrolozy profefieth to 
diſcover the influence and domination of the ſuperiour Globe, over the 
inferiour : 2/2gique propofeth to it ſelfto call and reduce Natural Fhi- 
lolophy trom variety of ſpeculations, to the magnitude of works: 
Alchimy undertakes to make a {eparation and extraction of all heteroge- 
neous and unlike parts of bodies, which in mixture of Nature are [mpli- 
cate and Incorporate; and to refine and depurate bodies themſelves,that 
are diltained and foiicdzto fet at liberty ſuch as are bound and impriſon- 
cd; and to bring to perfection ſuch as are unripe. But the derivati- 
ons and proſccutions, which are preſumed to conduce to rhele ends, 
both in the Theory and in the Practiſe of theje Arts, are full of Errors 
and /arity. Nor is the Tradition and manner of Delivery for moſt 
part ingenious and without fufpition, but vail'd over and munited with 
deviſes and impoſtures, Yet ſurely to Alchimy this right is due, that it 
may truly be compared to the Husbandman whereof #/ope makes the 
Fable, that when he died, told his ſors he had left unto them a great maſs 
of Gold buried under ground in his Vineyard , but did not remember the 
particular place where it was hidden; who when they had with ſpades 
turn'd up all the Vineyard 3 gold indeed they found none; bur by 
reaſon of their ſtirring and digging the Mold about the Roots of their 
Vines, they had a great Vintage the year followtng : ſo the painful 
ſearch and ſtir of Alchimiiffs to make Gold, hath broughr to light a 
great number of good and fruitful experiments.as well for the difcloting 
of nature, as the uſe of mans lite. 

$ As for the overmuch Credit that hath been given to Authors in $cr- 
ences, whom they have inveſted with the power of Did ators, that their 
word: ſhould ſtand, and not of Conſuls to give advice ;, the damage is 1n- 
tinite that Sciences have received thereby,as a Principal cauſe that hath 
kept them low at a ſtay, and that they have lien heartleſs, without any 
notable Groweth or Advancement. For hence it hath come to pals, that 
in Arts ie:chanical, the firſt deviſer cometh ſhort, and time ſupplies and 
perfeCts the reſt ; but in &jences, the firſt Author goeth fartheſt, and 
time looſeth and corrupteth. So we ſee Artillery, Sailing , Printing , 
were imperfc@, formleſs, and grofly managed at firſt, but in progreſs of 
time accommodated and refined. But contrariwiſe the Philoſophy and- 
Sciences of Ariffotle, Plato, Democritus, Hypocrates, Fuclide, Archimedes, 
were of moſt vigor in their Authors, and in proceſs of time, became 
rather degenerate and embaſed, and loſt much of their Juſtre 5; where- 
of the rea{on is no other, but that in Arts Mechanical, many wits and in- 
duftries have contributed in one, in liberal Arts and Sciences, many wits 
and induitries have been ſpent about , and yielded to the art of ſome one ; 
whom (notwithſtanding many times)his ſectators have rather depraved 
than illuſtrated, For as water will not aſcend higher than the level of 
the firſt Spring-head, from whence it deſceadeth; fo knowledge de- 


rived from Ariſtotle , will never riſe higher than the knowledge of 
Ariſtotle. 
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Ariitotle. And therefore although the poſition be good, Oportet diſcer- 
tem credere, yet it muſt be coupled with this, Oportet jam edodfum ju- 
dicio ſuo uti. For Diſciples owe unto Maſters, only a temporary be- 
lief, and a ſuſpenſion of their judgment, until they be fully inſtructed, 
and not an abſolute reſignation of their liberty, and a perpetual capti- 
vity of their judgements. Therefore, to conclude this point, I will ſa 
no more but this. Let great Authors ſo have their due, as we h 
not derogate from Time, which is the Author of Authors and Parent of 
Truth, 


Crare, V. 


Peccant Humours in Learning, I. Extreme affeFion to two extremes, 
PL Novelty. I. A diſtruſt, that any thing New, ſhould now 
be found ont. Il. That of all SeFs and Opinions, the beſt hath flill 
prevailed, IV. An over early reauGion of Knowledge into Arts 
and Methods. V. A negle@ of Primitive Philoſophy. VI. A Di- 
vorce of the IntelleF from the ObjeF. VII. InfeFion of Knowledge 
in general from individual inclinations, VII. An impatience of 
Doubt, hait to Aſertion. IX. A Magiſtr1l manner of Tradition of 
Knowledge. NX. Aim of writers, Illunj. ion, not Propagation of 
Knowledge. XI. End of ſindies, Curiojity, Pleaſures, Profit, Prefers 
ments, &Cc. 


Hus have we at length gone over three Diſtempers or Diſeaſes of 
Learning; beſides the which, there are other, rather peccant Hu- 
mours, than confirmed Diſeaſes, which nevertheleſs are not ſo ſecret and 
intrinſfique, but that they fall under a popular ſenſe and reprehenſion, 
and therefore are not to be palled over. | 

I. The firſt of theſe is an extreme affedion of two extremities, Anti- 
quity and Novelty 5 wherein the daughters of Time, do take after the Fa- 
therz for as Time devoureth his children, ſo theſe, one of them ſeeketh 
to depreſs the otherz while Antiquity envieth there ſhould be new Ad-+ 
ditions; and Novelty can not be content to add things recent, bur it 
mult deface and reje& the old, Surely the advice of the Prophet is the 
true direction in thiscale, fate ſuper vias antiquas C* videte quenam ſit 
via rea & bona &- ambnlate imea, Antiquity 4 elerveth that reverence, 
that men ſhould make a ſtay a while, and ſtand thereupon, and look 
about to diſcover which is the belt way ; but when the ditcovery is well 
taken, then not toreſt there, but cheerfully to make progreſſion. In- 
deed to ſpeak truly, Artiquitas ſeculi, Juventus Mundi, Certainly our 
times are the Ancient times, when the world is now Ancient, and not 
thoſe which we count Ancient, ordine retrogrado, by a computation 
backward from our own times. 

I. Au other error induced by the former is, a ſuſpition and diffidence, 
that any thing ſhould be now to be found out, which the world ſhould have 
miſt and pat over jo long time : as if the ſame objection might be made 
to Time, Wherewith Lucian reproacheth Jupiter, and other the Hea- 

then 
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then Gods, For be wonders that they begat ſo many children in old time, 
and begot none in his time? and asks in (cofting manner , whether they 
were now become Septuagexary, or whether the Law Papia, made againſt 
old mens marriages, kad reftrained them £. So it ſeems men doubt lealt 
time is become paſt children and generation. Nay rather the levity and 
inconſtancy of mens judgements, is hence plainly diſcovered, which 
until a matter be done, wonder it can be done, . $6 Alexander's expe- 
dition into Aſia was prejudg'd as a vaſt impoſſible etterprize 3 yet after- 


wards it pleaſed Livie, fo to ſlight it as to fay of. Alexander, Nil alind I. 


quam bene auſus eſt vana contemnere ; The ſame hapned unto Columbus 
1m the weſtern Navigation. Butin intelleCtual matters it is much more 
common, as may be ſeen in many propoſitions in Exclid, which till 
they be demonſtrate, they ſeem ſtrange to our aflent 3 but being De- 
monltrate, our mind accepteth of them by a kind af Recagniſance or 
Retradation,(as the Lawyers ſpeak )as if we had underltaod and known 
them before. 

II. Another error which hath ſome affinity with the farmer is, 4 
conceit That all ſets and ancient opinions, after they have beer diſcuſſed 
and ventilated ; the beit ſtill prevail d and ſuppreft the reſt: Wheretore 
they think that if a man ſhould begin the labour of a new ſearch and 
examination, he mult needs light upon ſomewhat formerly rejected, 
and after rejeCion, loſt, and brought into oblivion: as it the altitude, 
or the wilſeſt, to gratifie the multitude, were not more ready to give pal» 
ſage tothat whichis popular and ſuperficial z than to that which is ſ{ub- 
ſtantial and profound. Foy Time ſeemeth to be of the nature of a River, 
which carrieth down to us that which is light and blown up, and fink» 
eth and drowneth that which is waighty and ſolid. | 

IV. Another error of divers nature from the former is, The overs 
early and Peremptory reduGion of Knowledge into Arts and Methads 5 
which once done, commonly Sciences receive ſmall or no augmentation. For 
as young men, when they knit and ſhape perfealy, do ſeldom graw to 
a farther ſtature : ſo knowledge while it 1s diſperlt into Aphorijms; and 
Obſervations, may grow and ſhoot up; but once incloſed and compre- 
bended in Methods, it may perchance be farther poli(ht and illuſtrate , 
and accommodated for ufe and prattice, but it increafeth no more in 
bulk and ſubſtance. - 

V. Another error which doth ſucceed that which we laſt noted, is, 
That after diſtribution of particular Arts and Sciences into their ſeveral 
places, many men have preſently abandoned the univerſal notion of things, 
or Philoſophia Prima, which is a deadly exemy to all Progreſſion, Proſpects 
are made from Turrets and high placesz and it is impoſhble to diſco- 
ver the more remote and deeper parts of any Science, 1f you {tand but 
upon the flat and level of the ſame Science, and aſcend not as into a 
watch-Town to a higher Science. | 

VI. Another error hath proceeded from too great 4 reverence, and 
4 kind of Adoration of the mind and. underitanding of man , by pueans 
whereof men have withdrawn themſelves, too much, from the contemplati« 
on of Natare, and the obſervations of experience ; and have tumbled up and 
down in their own ſpeculations and enceits 3 bur of theſe ſurpaſſing Opr- 
#&tors,and(if I may fo ſpeak) IztefeFnaliits,Cwhich are notwithſtanding, 
taken for the moft ſublime and divine Philoſophers) Heraclitus gave 2 
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juſt cenſure, ſaying, Mem ſeek truth in their own little world, and not in 
the great common world, for they diſdain the Alphabet of nature, and 
Primer-Book of the Divine worksz which if they did not, they might 
perchance by C—_ and leaſure, after the knowledge of ſimple 
letters , and ſpelling of Syllables, come at laſt, to read pcrfettly 
the Text and Volume of the Creatures. But they, contrariwile, by 
continual meditation and agitation of wit, urge, and as it were invocate 
their own ſpirits to divine, and give Oracles unto them, whereby they 
are deſervedly and plealingly deluded. 

VII. Another Error, that hath ſome connexion with this latter, is, 
That men do oftentimes imbne and infel their meditations and dodrines 
with the infuſuons of ſome Opinions, and conceptions of their own, which 
they have moſt admired; or ſome Sciences to which have moſt applyed and 
conſecrated themſelves , giving all things a Dye and Tin@ure, though 
very deceivable, from theſe favorite itudies. So hath Plato intermingled 
his Philoſophy with Theology 3 _—_— with Logick 3 The ſecond 
School of Plato, Proclus and the reſt, with the Mathematicks. Theſe 
Arts had a kind of Primo-geniture with them, which they would ſtill be 
kiſſing and making much of , as their firſt born ſons. But the Al» 
chimiſh have forged a new Philoſophy out of the Fire and Furnace 
and Gilbert our Country-man, hath extracted another Philoſophy out 
of a Load-ſtone. So Cicero, when reciting the ſeveral opinions of the 
nature of the ſoul, he found a Muſitian that held the foul was but a 
harmony, faith pleaſantly, Hic ab arte ſua non receſ/rt : But of theſe 
errors Ariſtotle ſaith aptly and wiſely, &»+ reſpiciunt ad panca de facili 
pronunciant, 

VIIE. Another error is, Am impatience of Doubt , and an unadviſed 
haſte to Aſſertion without due and mature ſuſpenſion of judgement : For 
the two ways of contemplation are not unlike the two ways of aftion , 
commonly ſpoken of by the Ancients; of which the one was a plain 
and ſmooth way in the beginnining, but in the end impaſſible ; the 0- 


' ther rough and troubleſome in the entrance, but after a while fair and 


c. de 


even; ſoisit in contemplations, if a man will begin in certainties, he 
ſhall end in doubts; but if he can be content to begin with doubts, 
and have patience a while, he ſhall end in certanties. 

IX. The like error diſcovereth it ſelf in the erarner of Tradition and 
Delivery of knowlege, which is, for the moſt part, imperiows and magiſtral, 
ot ingenious and faithful; ſo comtrived,as may rather command our aſſent, 
than fland to examination. It is true that in compendious Treatifes de- 
figned for Practice, that Form of Writing may be retained; but ina 
juſt and compleat handling of knowledge, both extremes are to be a- 
voided, as well the vein of Yeliew the Epicurean, who feared nothing 


DIET. (o much as to ſeem to doubt of any thing; as that of Socrates and the Aca» 


demy, leaving all thingsin doubt and incertainty : Rather men ſhould 
affect candor and fincerity, —— things with more or leſs 
alleveration , as they ſtand in their judgement proved , more or 
lels. 

X. Other errors there are in the ſcope that men proponnd to themſelves 
whereunto they bend their endeavours and ſindies : For whereas the moſt 
devout Leaders and noted Profeſſors of Learning , ought chictly to 
propound to themſelves to make ſome notable addition to the —_ 

they 
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they profeſs; contrariwile , they convert their labours to aſpire to 
certain ſecond prizes, as to be a profound interpreter, or commentator z 
a ſharpand (ſtrong champion or Defender 3 a Methodical compounder 
or Abridger : (o the Revenues and Tributes of Sciences come to be im- 
proved, but not the Patrimony and Inheritance. 

Xl. But the greateſt error of all the reſt is, th# miſtaking or miſplacing 
the laſt and fartheſt end of knowledge : For many have entred into a de- 
fire of Learning and Knowledge, ſome upon an inbred and reſtle(s Cu+ 
rioſtty 3 others to entertain their minds with variety and delight 3 others 
for ornament and reputation 3 others for contradidtion and victory in 
diſpute; others for Lucre and living ; few to improve the gift of rea- 
ſon given them from God, to the benefit and-uſe of men. As if there 
were ſought in knowledge, a conch, whereupon to reſt a reſtleſs and 
fearching ſpirit, or a Turraſs for a wandring and variable mind to walk 
up and down in at liberty unreſtrained; or ſome high and eminent 
Tower of State, from which a proud and ambitious mind, may have a 
Profpe&t; or a Fort and commanding ground for ſtrife and contenti- 
on 3 or a op for profit and falez and not rather a rich ſtore-houſe and 
Armory for the glory of the Creator of all things, and the relief of mans 
eſtate. For this is that which indeed would dignifie and exalt Learn- 
ing 3 if contemplation and ation were more nearly. and ſtraitly, than 
hitherto they have been conjoyn'd and united together : which combi- 
nation, certainly would be like unto that conjunction of the two high- 
eſt Planets, when Sat#rz which hath the Dominion over reſt and con- 
templations, conſpires with Jupiter the Lord of Civil ſociety and Acti- 
on. Howbeit I do not mean whea I ſpeak of Uſe and Action, Profe- 
ſoty or Lucretive Learning, for I am not ignorant how much that di- 
verts and interrupteth the Progreſſion and advancement of knowledge 5 
like indeed the Golden apple, thrown before Atalanta, which while the 
goes alide and ſtoopeth to take up, the race is hiadred. 


Declinat curſus aurnmg; volubile tollit, : Ovid. 
Met.u19d 
Neither is it my meaning, as was ſpoken of Socrates, to call Philoſo» 
phy down from heaven, 40 converſe upon the earth ; that is to lay Ns- 
tural Phyloſophy aide, and to celebrate only Mora! Philoſophy and Po+ 
licy. Butas Heaven and Earth do conſpire and contribute, tothe uſe 
4nd benefit of the life of Man ; ſo indeed this ſhould be the end of both 
Philoſophies ;, that vain ſpeculations, and what ever is empty and bar- 
ren, being rejected 3 that which is ſolid and fruitful may be preſerved 
and augmented ; that ſo Knowledge may not be a Courtezan for 
Pleaſure, or as a bond-womaa for gain; but as a ſpoule for generation, 
fruit and honeſt ſolace. | 
$ Now me thinks I have deſcribed and opened, as by a kind of dif- 
ſection, thoſe Peccant Humonrs ; or at leaſt, <6 Principal of them, which 
have not only given impediment to the Proficience of Learning, but have 
given alſo occaſion to tbe traducement thereof. Wherein if I have come 
too near the quick, it muſt be remembred , Fidelia vulnere amantis do Plal.t4th 
loſs oſcula malignantis : however this ſurely I think I have gained, that 
ought to be the better believed, concering the Commendations of Learn« 
ing in that which follows,becauſeI have proceeded lo freely concerning 
D cenſure 
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cenſure, in that which went before. And yet I have no purpoſe to en- 
ter into a Landative of Learning, or to make a Hymm to the Muſes ; 
though I am of opinion, that it is long ſince their Rites were duely ce. 
Iebrated : but my intent is, withont varniſh or amplification, to take the 
juſt waight, and to ballance the Dignity of Knowledge in the ſcales with 
other things 3 and toſearch out the true values thereof, from teſtimo- 


nies Divine and Humane. 


'Cnae, VI. 


The Dignity of Learning from Divine Arguments and Teſtimonies, 
I. From Gods wiſdom. < Angels of Illumination. & The firſt Light 
and firſt Sabbath, & Mans imployment in the Garden, < Abels 
contemplative life. & The invention of Muſick. $ Confuſion of 
Tongues: Il. The excellent Learning of Moſes. & Job. $ Solo- 
mon. <4 Chriſt, $ $#. Paul. & The Ancient Doors of the Church. 
6 Learning exalts the Mind to the Celebration of Gods glory ; and is 
4 Preſervative againſt Error and Unbelief. 


I. FE therefore let us feek the Dignity of Knowledge , in the 
.  Arch-Type or firſt Platform, which is in the Attributes, and in 
the A@s of God, as far as they are revealed to man, and may be ob- 
ſerved with ſobriety. Wherein we may not ſeek it by the name of 
Learning; for all Learning is Knowledge acquired, and no knowledge 
in God 1s acquired, but Original : and therefore we muſt look for it by 
another name, that is wiſdom or ſapience, as the ſacred Scriptures call it. 
Itis ſothen; In the works of the Creation , we ſee a double emanation 
of Divine virtue from God; whereof the one is referr'd to Power, the 
other to Wiſdom, that is yy expreſt in making the Maſs and ſub- 
ſtance of the Matter 3 this in diſpoſing the beauty of the Form. This 
being ſuppoſed,it is to be obſerved, that for ary thing which appears in 
the Hiſtory of the Creation, the confuſed Maſs and Matter of Heaven and 
Earth was made in a moment of Time ; yet the Order and Diſpoſition of 
that Chaos or Maſs, was the work of fix days : ſuch a note of difference 
it pleaſed God to put upon the works of Power, and the works of 1iſ- 
dom; wherewith concurs, that in the Creation of the Matter ; it is 
not recorded that God faid Let there be Heaven and Earth, as it is ſaid 
of the works following 3 but ſimply and aftually, God made Heaver 
end Earth : ſo that the Afatter ſeems to be as a ManufaFure, but the 
Form carries the ſtile of a Law or Decree. 
$ Let usproceed from God to Angels or Spirits, whale nature in or- 
derof _— is next Gods. We ſee,ſo far as credit is to be given to the 
Celeſtial Hierarchy, ſet forth under the name of Dionyſins Arecopagita, 
that in the order of m_ the firſt place or degree is given to the 
Seraphim, that is, Angels of Love: the ſecond to the Cherubim, that is, 
Angels of Illumination : the third, and fo following, Places to Thrones, 
Principalities and the reſt, which are Angels of Power and — 
 - 
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So as from this order and diſtribution , it appears, that the Angels 
of Knowledge and Illumination, are placed before the Angels of Office and 
Domination. 

$ Todeſcend from Spirits and Intelleftual Forms, to Senlible and 
Material Formsz we read that the firſt of Created forms was Light 5 
which hath a relation and correſpondence in natureand Coporeal 
things, to knowledge in Spirits and Incorporeal things. So in the di- 
ſtribution of Days,we ſee the day wherein God didreſt and contemplate 
his own works, was bleſt above all the days wherein the Fabrick of the 
Univerſe was Created and Diſpoled. | 

$ After the Creation was finiſht, we read that Mar was plac'd in the 
Garden to work therein 5 which work fo appointed to him, could be 
no other than the work of Contemplation , that is, the end hereof was 
not for neceflity , but for delight and exerciſe without vexation or 
trouble : For there being then no reluctation of the Creature, no 
ſeat of the brow 3 mans imployment mult of conſequence have been 
matter of delight and contemplation, not of Labour and Work, Again, 
the firſt Acts that man perform'd in Paradiſe, comprehended the two 
ſummary parts of knowledge 3 thoſe were the view of Creatures, and the 
impoſitios of names. For the knowledge which introduc'd the Fall, it 
was (as we have toucht before) not the Natural Knowledge concerning 
the Creatures ; but the Moral Knowledge of Good and Evil, where the 
ſuppoſition was , that Gods Commandments or Prohibitions were not 
the Originals of Good and Evil, but that they had other beginnings ; 
which man aſpired to know, to the end to make a total de- 
fection from God, and to depend wholly upon himſelf, and his Free- 
will. | 

$. Topaſs to the firſt event or occurrence after the Fall of Man, we 
ſee (as the Scriptures have infinite Myſteries, not vivulating at all the 


truth of the ſtory or letter) 4 image of the two States, the Contempla- Gen. 4; 


tive and AFive, figur'd in the Perſons of Abel and Cain , and in their 
Profeſſions and Primitive trades of life; whereof the one was a 
Shepherd, who by reaſon of his leiſure, reft in a place, and free 
view of Heaven, is 4 lively image of a Contemplative life 5 the 0+ 
ther a Husbandman , that is , a man toil'd and tired with working 3 
and his countenance fixt upon the earth : where we may ſee the fa- 
vour and Eletion of God went to the Shepherd, and not to the tiller of 
Ground. 


$ Soin the Age before the Flood, the holy Records (with in thoſe Gen.4s 


few Memorials which are there entred and regiltred, touching the oc- 
currences of that age)have vouchlated to mention and honour Inventors 
of Muſick and works in Metals. 

$ In the next Age after the Flood., the great judgement of God 


upon the ambition of Man was the Cornfuſton of Tongues 5 where- Gen.1ts 


by the open trade and intercourſe of Learning and Knowledge was chiefly 
embraced. 

IL. Let us deſcend to Moſer the Law-giver, and Gods firſt Notary, 
he is adorn'd in Scripture with this commendation, That be was ſeen 1 


all the Learning of the Agyptians z which Nation, we know, was one a4; 53 


of the moſt ancient Schools of the world 3 for fo Plato brings in the 
Egyptian Priclt ſaying umo Solon, Tor Grecians are ever Children , 
D 2 you 
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I, Tires you heve no knowledge of Antiquity , nor Antiquity of Knowledge : Let 
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1 Reg. 4. 


us take a view of the Ceremonial Law of Moſes, and we (hall find (be- 
ſides the prefiguration of Chrilt, the Badge or Difference of the peo- 
ple of God, from the profane Race of the world ; the exerciſe and im- 
preſſion of obedience,and other ſacred uſes and fruits of the ſame Law) 
that ſome of the moſt learned Rabbins, have travelled profitably 
and profoundly in the ſame, intentively to obſerve and extract, ſome- 
times 4 Natural, ſometimes a Moral ſence of the Ceremonies and Ordi= 
nances : For example, where it is ſaid of the Leprolie,!7f the whiteneſs 
have over-ſpread the fleſh, the Patient may paſs abroed for clean ; but i 
there be any whole fleſb remaining, he is to be ſentenced unclean, and to 
ſeparated at the diſcretion of the Prieif, From this Law one of them 
collefts a Principle in Nature 3 That PutrifaFion is more contagious be- 
fore maturity then after. Another raiſeth a Moral inſtruction 5 That avem 
ore ſpread with vice, do not ſo much corrupt publick Manners, as thoſe 
that are half evil and but in part only. So that from this and other like 
places in that Law, there is to be found, belides Theological ſence,much 
aſperſion of Philoſophy. 
$ So likewiſe that exccVent Book, of Job, if it be revolved with di- 
ligence, it will be found full and pregnant with the ſecrets of Natural 
Philoſophy 3 as for example, of Coſmography, and the roundnels of the 
Earth 1n that place, ui extendit Aquilonem ſuper vacuum, & appendit 
Terram ſuper nibilum, where the Penſilene of the Earth 3 the Pole of 
the North; and the Finiteneſs or convexity of Heaven, are manifeſtly 
touched. Again , of Aſtronomy and Conſtellations, in thoſe words, 
Spiritus cjus ornavit Celos, & obitetricante manu cjus eduGus ft colus 
ber tortuoſms : And in another place, Canſt thou bind the ſweet in 
enccs of Pleiades, or looſe the bands of Orion; where the ſetled and 
immoveable configuration of the firſt Stars, ever ſtanding at equal di- 
ſtance, 1s with great elegancy deſcribed. So in another Place, Which 
maketh Ar@urns , Orion and Pleiades and the ſecret chambers of the 
South : Where he again points at the depreſtion of Southern Pole, de+ 
ſigning it by the name of the ſecrets of the South , becauſe the Sous 
thern Stars are not ſeen upon our Hemiſphere. Matter of Generation 
of living Creatures, | Haft thou not ponred me out like milk, aud condenſed 
mee like Curds 2? Matter of Minerals, Surely there is a Mine for Silver,and 
a place wherein Gold is fined 3 Iron is digged up ont of compated duft, and 
Braſs extra@ed from ſtone diſſolved in the furnace, and ſo forward in the 
ſame Chapter. | : 
$ So likewiſe in the perſon of Solomon the King, we ſee the endow- 
ments of wiſdom, both in his Petition and Gods aſſent therennto, prefer« 
ed before all terrene and temporal felicity. By virtue of which Dona» 
tive and Grant, Solomon being lingularly furniſht and enabled, not on- 
ly writ thoſe excellent Parables or Aphoriſms concerning Divine and 
Moral Philoſophy 3 but alſo compiled a Natural Hiſtory of all verdure 
or vegetables From the Cedar upon the Mountain, to the Moſs upon the 
Wal/; which 1s but the rudiment. of a plant, between putrifaction 
and an Herb; and alſo of all things that breath or move. Nay the 
lame Solomon the King, although he excell'd in treaſure and the mag» 
vihcence of Building, of Shipping, and Navigation, of Service and 
Attendance, of Fame and Renown, and the hike train of Glory, he 


reaps 
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reaps and makes claim to himſelf of nothing ; but only the Honour of 
the Inquiſition, and Invention of Truth, tor ſo he faith expretly, The 
Glory of God is to conceal a thing, but the Glory of a King is to find it Prov.:t, 
ont. Asif according to that innocent and affectionate play of Chil- 
dren, the Divine Majeſty took delight to hide his works, to the end 
to have them found out 3 and as if Kizgs could not obtain a greater 
Honour, than to be Gods play-fellows in that game 3 eſpecially confi- 
dering the great command they have of wits and means, whereby the 
Mveſtigation of all things may be perfected. 

$ Neither did the diſpenſation of God vary in the times after our 
Saviour came into the world 3 For our Saviour himſelf did firſt ſhew his 
power to ſubdue Tenorance, by his conference with the DoGors of the Law, Luc 2, 
and the Prieſts in the Temple, before he ſhewed his power to ſuddue Na- 
ture, by his great and ſo many Miracles. And the coming of the Holy ags 4. 
Ghoſt was chiefly figur'd and expreſt in the ſumilitude and guift of Tongues, po8.2- 
which are the vehicnle ſcientie. 

&. So in the eledion of thoſe inſtruments which it pleaſed God to nſe in 
the Plantation of the Faith, at the firſt he imployed perſons altogether 
Unlearned, otherwiſe than by inſpiration from the holy Spirit 3 where- 
by more evidently he might declare his immediate and divine work- 
ing, and might abaſe all humane Wiſdom and Knowledge : yet never- 
theleſs that counſel of his in this reſpect was no ſooner perform'd, bur 
in the next viciſhtude and ſucceſſion of time he ſent his divine Truth 
into the world, waited on with other Learning, as with ſervants and 
hand-maids 3 therefore we ſee St. Pauls 'per , (who was only learned Aﬀta &- 
among ſt the Apoitles ) was chiefly imployed by God, in the Scriptures of P12» 
the new Teftament. ? 7 

$ So again we know, that many of the Ancient Biſhops and Dod@ors 
of the Church were excellently read and fludied in all the Learning of. 
the Heather, in ſo much that the Edict of the Emperour Julian, where- pygig, ax 
by it was interdiFed 'unto Chriitians tobe admitted into Schools, or ex- Jambl. 
erciſes of | Learning , was eſteemed and accounted a more pernitious 
Engine and Machmation againſt the Chriſtian Faith , than were all the 
ſanguinary proſecutions of his Predecefſors. Neither could the emu- P. Dias. 1. 
lation and jealouſfie of Gregory the Firſt, (otherwiſe an excellent man) Bo — 
who deſigned to extinguiſh and obliterate Heathen Anthors and Antiquity, 
ever obtain the opinion of Piety and. Devotion amonglt holy men. 
But contrariwiſe it was the Chriſtian Church, which amidſt the inun- 
dations of the Scythians from the North-weſt z and the Saracens from 
the Eaſt, did preſerve in the ſacred Lap and Boſom thereof theprecioxs 
relicks of Heathen Learmng, which otherwiſe had utterly: peritht and 
been extinguiſht. And of late in our age we may likewiſe fee the Fe- 
ſuits, 'who partly in themſelves, and partly by emulation and provoca- 
tion of Adverſaries, bave much quickned and ftrengthened the ftate of 
Learning; we ſee, Ifay, what notable ſervices they have done, and 
what helps they have brought 1a, tothe repairing and eſtabliſhing of 
the Roman Sea. 

& Wherefore to conclude this Part, there are two principal Duties 
and Services beſides ornament and illuſtration, which humane Learning 
doth perform to Faith and Religion : The one, becauſe they are eff eG u+ 


al incitements tothe exaltation and celebration of the Glory of Gad ; for 
Fel 
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P41.x1x+ 25 the Pſalms, and other Scriptures, do often invite us tothe contem- 
plation, and publication of the magnificent and wonderful works of 
God ; ſoif we ſhould reſt only in the outward form, as they firſt offer 
themſelves unto our ſenſes 3 we ſhould do the like the injury to the Ma- 
jeſty of God, as if we ſhould judge of the ſtore and wealth of ſome ex- 
cellent Jeweller, by that only, which is ſet out towards the ſtreet 

Mat.22. in his ſhop. The other , becauſe they |miniiter a ſingular help and preſer- 
vative againſt _— and errors : Tow err , not knowing the Scriptures 
nor the Power of God. Where he lays before us, two books or volumes 
to ſtudy, if we will be ſecurd from errors : Firſt the volume of 
Scriptures, which reveal the will of God 3 then the volume of Creas 
tures, which expreſs his power 3 whereof the latter isas a key to the 
former, not only opening our underſtanding to conceive the true ſence 
of Scriptures, by the general rules of Reaſon and Laws of ſpeech 
but beſides, chiefly opening our belief, in drawing us unto a due me- 
ditation of the omnipotency of God; the characters whereofare chiefly 
ſigned and engraven upon his works. Thus much for Divine Teſti- 
monies and Evidences , concerning the true Dignity and value of 
Learning. | 


Crap. VII. 


The Dignity of Learning from humane Arguments and Teſtimonies. 
I. Natural, Inventors of New Arts for the Commodities of Mans 
life, conſecrated as Gods, IT. Political, Civil Eitates and affairs 
advanced by Learning. 4 The beſt and happieit times under Learn- 
ed Princes and others. & Exemplified in the immediate ſucced- 
ing Emperours, from the death of Domitian. III. Military, The 
concurrence of Arms and Learning. & Exemplified in Alexander 
the Great. * Julius Czfar the DiFator. 4 Xenophon the Phi- 
loſopher. 
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S for Humane Teſtimonies and Arguments, it is ſo large a held, 
A as ina diſcourſe of this compendious nature and brevity, it is fit 
rather to uſe choice, than toimbrace the variety of them. 

I. Firſt, therefore in the degrees of Honour amongſt the Hea« 
thens, it was the higheſt, to attain to a Veneration and Adorati- 
on as a God; this indeed to the Chriſtians is as the forbidden 
fruit but we ſpeak now ſeparately of Humane Teſtimony. 
Therefore, (as we were ſaying) with the Heathens, that which the 
Grecians call Apotheoſesz and the Latines Relatio inter Divos 3 was the 

Herodia.l, fupreme Honour which man could attribute unto man: ſpecially, 
when it was given, not by a formal Decree or Act of Eſtate, Gait was 

uſed among(t the Roman Emperours,) but freely by the aflent of Men 
and inward belief. Of which high Honour there was a certain degree 
and middle term : For there were reckoned above Humane Hononrs, 
Honours Heroical;, and Divine; in the Diſtribution whereof, Antiqui- 
ty obſerved this order. Founders of States; Lawgivers;z Extirpers of 
Tyrants 5 
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Tyrants 3 Fathers of their Country, and other eminent Perſons in Ci- 
vil Merit, were honour'd with the title of Worthies only, or Demi- 
Gods; ſuch as were Theſews, Minos, Rownlws, and the like: on the 0- 
ther fide ſuch as were Invertors and Authors of new Arts; and ſuch as 
endowed mans life with new Commodities, and acceſſions, were ever conſe- 
crated among the Greater and Emtire Gods; wich hapned to Ceres, Bac 
chus, Mercury, Apolo, and others, which indeed was done juſtly and 
upon ſound judgment : For the merits of the former, are commonly con- 
fined within the circle of an Age, or a Nation, and are not unlike ſea- 
ſonable and favouring ſhowers, which though they be profitable and 
defirable, yer ſerve bur for that ſeaſon only wherein they fall, and for 
a Latitude of ground which they water: but the benefices of the latter, 
like the influences of the Sun, and the heavenly bodies, are for time, 
permanent, for place, univerſal : thoſe again are commonly mixt with 
{trife and perturbationz but theſe have the true character of Divine 
preſence, and come in Awra leni without noiſe or agitation. 

IH. Neither certainly is the Merit of Learning in Civil affairs, and in 
repreſſing the inconveniences which grow from man to man, much inferiour 
fo the other which relieve mans neceſſities, which ariſe from Nature. And 
this kind of merit was lively ſet forth in that feigned relation of Orphens 
his Theatre, where all beaſts and birds aſſembled, which forgetting their 
proper natural appetites of Prey, of Game, of Quarrel, ſtood all ſoci- 
ably and lovingly together liſtening unto the Airs and accords of the 
harp; the ſound whereof no ſooner ceaſed, or was drown'd by ſome 
louder noiſe, but every beaſt returned to his own nature. In which 
Fable is elegantly deſcribed, the nature and condition of men, who are 
toſſed and diforderedwith ſundry ſavage and unreclaim'd defires, of 
Profit, of Luſt, of Revengez which yet as long as they give car to 
precepts, to the perſwafion of Religion, Laws, and Magiſtrates, elo- 
quently and ſweetly coucht in Books, to Sermons and Harangues 3 fo 
long is ſociety and peace maintain'd, but iftheſe inſtruments be filent, 
or that ſeditions and tumults make them not audible, all things dittolve 
and fall back into Anarchy and Confuſion. 

$ But this appeareth more manifeſtly, when Kings or Perſons of Au- 
thority under them, or Governours in States, are endowed with Learning : 
For although he might be thought partial to his own profeſſion that ſaid, 
Then ſhould People or States be happy when either Kings were Philoſopters 
or Philoſophers Kings; yet lo _ is verified by experience, that under 
wiſe and Learned Princes and Governours of State, there hath been ever 
the beſt aud happieſt times. For howſoever Kings may have their errors 
and imperfettions 3 thatis, be liable to Pafſtons and depraved cuſtoms, 
like other men,yet if they be illuminated by Learning,they have certain 
anticipate notions of Religion, Policy, and Morality, which preſerve and 
tefrain them from all ruinous and peremptory errors and exceſſes, 
whiſpering evermore in their ears, when Councellours, and Servants 
ſtand mute and filent. So likewiſe Senators 4nd Conneelours which be 
Learned, do proceed npon more ſafe and ſubſtantial principles than Coun- 
cellours which are only men of experience : Thoſe ſeeing dangers a farre 
off, and repulſing them betimes; whereas theſe are wife only near at 
hand, ſeeing nothing, but what is imminent and ready to fall upon 
them, and then truſt to the agility of their wit, in the point of dangers, 
to ward and avoid them, $ Which 
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$ Which felicity of times under Learned Princes (tokeep ſtill the 
law of brevity by uſing the molt ſcleted and eminent examples) doth 
beſt appear, m the*'Age which paſſed from the death of Domitianws the 
Emperour, untill the reign of Commodas, comprehending a ſucceſſion of 
ſix Princes, all Learned, or ſingular favourers and advancers of Learning, 
and of all ages (if we regard temporal happineſs) the moſt flouriſhing that 
ever Kome ſaw, which was then the Model and Epitome of the world : A 
matter revealed and prefigur'd unto Dowitian in a dream, the night 
before he was ſlain, for he ſeem'd to ſee grown behind upon his ſhoulders a 
neck and a head of gold; which Divination came indeed accordingly to 
paſs, in thoſe golden times which ſucceeded ; of which we will make 
lome particular, but brief commemoration. Nerva was a Learned 
Prince, an mward accquaintance, and even a Diſciple to Apoloniue 
the Pythagorean;z who alſo almoſt expired in a verſe of Homers, 


Telis Phebe tnis, lachrimas ulciſcere noſtras. 


Trajan was for his Perſon not Learned, but an admirer of Learning, 
and a munificent benefator to the Learned, a Founder of Librarics, 
and in whoſe Court (though a warlike Prince) as isrecorded, Profeſ- 
ſours and Preceptors were of moſt credit and eſtimation. Adrian was 
the moſt curious man that lived, and the inſatiable inquirer of all va- 
riety and ſecrets. Antorizs had the patient and ſubtile wit of a 
School-man, in ſo much as he was called Cymini-SeFor, 4 Carver, or a 
divider of Cummin-ſeed : And of the Divi fratres, Lucius Commodus 
was delighted with a ſofter kind of Learning; and Marcus was ſurnam'd 
the Philoſopher. Theſe Princes as they excel'd the reſt in Learnjng, ſo 
they excel'd theme likewiſe in virtue and goodneſf. Nerva was a molt mild 
Emperour, and who (if he had done nothing elſe) gave Trajvn to the 
World. Trajan, of all that reigned, for the Arts, both of Peace and 
War, was moſt famous and renowned : the ſame Prince enlarged the 
bounds of the Empire 3 the ſame, temperately confin'd the Limits and 
Power thereof; he was alſo a great Builder in ſo much as Conſtantine 
the Great, in emulation was was wont to call him, Parietaria, Walt- 
Flower, becauſe his name was carved upon ſo many walls. Adrien 
was Times rival for the victory of perpetuity, for by his care and mu- 
nificence in every kind, he repaired the decaies and ruines of Time. 
Antoninws, as by name, ſo nature, a man exceeding Pi0ws 3 for his na- 
ture and inbred goodneſs, was beloved and moſt acceptable to men of 
all forts and degrees3 whoſe reign, though it was Jong, yet was it 
peaceful ahd happy. Lucius Commodus (exceeded indeed by his bro- 
ther) excel'd many of the Emperours for goodneſs. Marcus formed 
by nature to be the pattern and Platform of virtue, againſt whom that 
Teſter in the banquet ofthe Gods had nothing to object, or carpe at, 
fave his patience #owards the humours of his wife. So in this continued 
ſequence of ſix Princes, a man may ſee the happy fruits of Learning in S0« 
veraignty, Painted forth in the greateſt Table of the world. 

[[1.Neither hath Learning an influence or operation upon Civil merit and 
the Arts of peace only,but likewiſe it hath no leſs Power & Eihcacy inMar- 
tial and Military virtue, as may notably be repreſented in the examples 


of Alexander the Great and Inlins Ceſar the Didator, mention'd,by the 
way 
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way before, but now in fit place to be relumed ; of whoſe Military ver- 
tuer and AFs inwar, there needs no note or recital, having been the 
wonders of the world in that kind 3 bur, of their affetion and properiſion 
towards Learning, and peculiar perfetion therein, it will not be 1mper- 
tinent to lay ſomething. | 
$ Alexander was bred and taught under Ariſtotle, (certainly a great 
Philoſopher) who dedicated divers of his Books of Ph;loſophy unto him : 
he was attended with Caliſthenes, and divers other Learned perſons 
that followed him in Camp, and were his perpetual aflociates, in all 
his Travels and Conqueſts. What Price and Eſtimation he had Learn» 
ing in, doth notably appear in many particulars; as inthe envy he ex- 
preſſed towards Achile's great fortune, in this, That he had ſo good a Plutin | 
Trumpet of his Ations and prowefi as Homer's verſes. In the judgment _—_— 
he gave touching the precious Cabinet of Darins, which was found a- 
mong(t the reſt of the ſpoits; whereot, when queſtion was mov'd, 
what thing was worthy to be putinto it, and one ſaid one thing, ano- 
ther, another, he gave ſentence for Homer's works, His reprehenſory plu, ur 
letter to Ariſtotle, after he had ſet forth his Book of Natzre, wherein he ſupra. 
expoltulates with him, for publiſhing the ſecrets or mylteries of Philo- 
ſophy, and gave him to underſtand, That himfelf eſteemed it more to Ut ſupra; 
excel others in Learning and Knowledge, than in Power and Empire. 
There are many other particulars to this purpole. But how excellently 
his mind was endowed with Learning, doth appear, or rather ſhine in all 
his Speeches and anſwers, full of knowledge and wiſdom 53 whereof 
though the Remains be ſmall, . yet you ſhall find deeply impreſſed in 
them, the foot-ſteps of all ſciences in Moral knowledge; Let the ſpeech 
of Alexander be obſerved touching Diogenes, and ſee (ifye pleaſe) it it 
tend not to to the true eſtate of one of the greateſt queſtions in moral 
Philoſophy 2 Whether the enjoying of outward things, or the contemning 
of them, be the greater —_ For when he ſaw Diogenes contented 
with ſo little, turning to thoſe that ſtood about him, that mock'd at the 
Cynicks condition, he faid, If I were not Alexander, I could wiſh to be 
Diogenes, Bur Seneca, in this compariſon, prefers Diogenes, when 
he ſaith, Plus erat quod Diogenes nollet accipere, quam quod Alexander y. Ben.s, 
poſſet dare, There were more things which Diogenes would have refuſed, 
than thoſe were which Alexander could have given. In Natural knowledge, 
obſerve that ſpeech that was uſual with him, That he felt his mortality , 
chiefly in two things, Sleep, and _ : which ſpeech, in truth, is extra&- ajexang," 
ed out of the depth of Natural Philoſophy, taſting rather of the concep- 
tion of an Ariftotle, or a Democritns, than an Alexander ;, ſeeing as well 
theindigence, as redundance of nature, defign'd by theſe two Ads, 
are, as it' were, the inward witneſles and the carneſt of Death. In 
Poeſp,- let that ſpeech be obſerved, when upon the bleeding of his 
wounds, he called unto him one of his Flatterers, that was wont to a» 
ſcribe unto him divine honour 3 look (faith he) this is the bloud of a man, 
not ſuch liquor as Homer ſpeaks of, which ran from Venus hand, when it 
was pierced by Diomedes : with this ſpeech checking both the Poets, 
nd his-flatterers, and himſelf. In Logick obſerve that reprehenſion of 
Diale&ick Fallacies, in repelling and retorting Arguments, in that ſay- 
ing ofhis wherein he takes up Caſſarder, confuting the informers againſt 
his father Aztipater, For when Alexander hapned to ſay,Do youthink theſe 
[I men 
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men would come ſo far to complain, —_— had juſt cauſe ? Cafſlander 
anſwered, Tea, was it that made them thus bold, becauſe they hoped 
the length of the way would dead the diſcovery of the aſperſion ; See (ſaith 
the King) the ſubtilty of Ariſtotle wreſting the matter both waies, Pro and 
Contra, Yet the ſame Art which he reprehended in another, he knew 
well how to uſe himſelf, when n required, to ſerve his own 
turn. For ſo it fell out that —_ (to whom he barea ſecret 
rudge, becauſe he was againſt the new ceremony of his adoration) 

ing mov'd, at a banquet, by ſome of thoſe that fate at table with 
him, that for entertainment ſake (being he was an eloquent man) he 
would take upon him ſome Theme, at his own choice, to diſcourſe 
upon, Which Caliſthenes did, andch the Praiſes of the Macedo- 


nian Nation, ed the fame with the great applauſe of all that 
heard him : w pon Alexender, nothing pleaſed, ſaid, That wpore 
a good ſubje# it was eafie for any man to be eloquent, but turn, ſaid he, 


your ſtile, and let us hear what you can ſay againſt us. Caliſtbenes 
dertook the charge, and performed it, with that ſting and life, that 
Alexander was fain to interrupt him, ſaying; An il mind alſo, as well as 
agood canſe might infuſe eloquence. For Rhetorick, whereto Tropes and 
Ornaments appertain3 ſee an elegant uſe of Metaphor, wherewith he 
taxed Autipater, who was an Imperious and Tyrannous Governour. 
For when one of Antipaters friends commended him to Alexander for 
his moderation. and that he did not degenerate, as other Lievtenants 
did, into the Perfian Pride, in ufing Purple, but kept the ancient Ma- 
cedon habit, But Antipater (ſaith Alexander) is al Purple within. So 
likewiſe that other Metaphor is excellent 5 when Parzerio came unto 
him in the plain of ArbeVa; and ſhewed him the innumerable multitude 
of cacmics which viewed in the night, repreſented, by the infinite 
number of lights, a new Firmameut of ſtarresz and thereupon adviſed 
him to allail them by night, I will net, ſaid Alexander, fleal a vi@ory, 
For matter of Policy, weigh that grave and wiſe diſtintion, which all 
ages have embraced, whereby he differenced his two chief friends, E- 
pheſtion and Craterns, when he ſaid, That the one loved Alexander, and 
the other loved the King, Deſcribing a Difference of great import, a+ 
mongſt even the molt faithſul ſervants of Kings, that ſome in fincere 
affeFion love their Perſons, others in duty love their Crown. erve 
how excellently he could tax an error, ordinary with Counſellors of 
Princes, who many times give counſel, according tothe model of their 
own mind and fortune, and not of their Maſters. For when Dariss 
had made great offers to Alexander : I, ſaid Parmenio, would accept 
conditions, If I were as Alexander : laid Alexander, ſurely ſo I, 
were I as parmezio. Laſtly, weigh that quick and acute reply, which 
he made to his friends asking him, what he wonld reſerve for himſelf, giving 
away ſo many and great gifts * Hope, (aid he; as one who lines 
that whenall accounts are caſt up aright, Hope is the true portion and 
mheritance of all that reſolve upon great enterprizes. This was Julins 
Ceſar's portion when he went into Gas/, all his eſtate being exhauſted 
by Largefles. This was likewiſe the portion of that noble 
Prince, howſoever tranſported with Ambition, Hemry Duke of Gnyſe, 
of whom it was uſually ſaid , That he was the greateſt uſurer in all France, 
becauſe that all his wealth was in names, and that he had turned 2” 
who 
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whole eſtate into obligations, But the admiration of this Prince, whilſt 
I repreicat him to my (elf, not as Alexander the Great, Wat as Ariſtotles 
Scholar, hath perchance carried me too far. 5 5 
$ Asfor Iulius Ceſar, the excellency of his Learning, needs not to be $5, 
argued, cither from his education, or his company, or his anſwers ; Cic.de O- 
For this, in a high degree, doth declare it ſelf in his own writings, 3 
and works, whereof ſome are extant, ſome unfortunately periſh't, 11, 
For firſt, there is left unto us that excellent Hiſtory of his own wars, which 
he entitled only a Commentary; wherein all ſucceeding times have ad- S"<t.v 
mired the ſolid weight of matter; and lively images of Adions and > = 
Perſons exprelt in the greatelt propriety of words, & perſpicuity of Nar- 
ration, that ever was. Which endowments, that they were not in- 
fuſed by nature, but accquired by Precepts and inſtruFtons of Learning, 
is well witneſſed by that work of his entitled De Analogia, which was parag.55, 
nothing elſe but a Grammatical Philoſophy, wherein he did labour, to 
make this vox ad Placitum, to become vox ad Licitum, and to reduce 
cuſtome of ſpeech, to congruity of ſpeech; that words, which are the 
the images ofthings, might accord with the things themſelves, and not 
ſtand to the Arbitrement of the vulgar. So likewiſe we have by his 
edit, a reformed computation of the year, correſpondent to the courſe g,., ;, 
of the Sunz which evidently ſhews, that he accounted it his equal glo- parag. 42, 
ry, to find out the Jaws of the ſtars in heaven; asto give laws to men 
on earth. Soin that Book of his entitled Azti-Cato; it doth eaſily ap- p1,+ in 
pear, that he did aſpire, as well to victory of wit, as victory of war ; Cz{a:. 
undertaking therein a Conflict againſt the greateſt Champion with the 
Pen, that then lived, Cicero the Oratour. Again 1n his Book of Apoph- 
thegms, which he colletted, we fee he eſteemed it more honour, to 
to make himſelf but a pair of Tables, or Codicils, wherein to regiſtes 
the wiſe and grave ſayings of others; than if his own words were hal- 
lowed as Oracles, as many vain Princes, by cuſtom of Flattery, delight 
to do.” But if I ſhould report divers of his Speeches, asI did in Alex- 
andey, they are truly ſuch, as Solomon notes, Yerba ſapientun ſunt tan- 
quam aculej, © tanquam clavi in altun defixi : wheretore Iwill here only 
propound three, not ſo admirable for elegancy, as for vigour and effi- 
cacy : Asfirſt, it is reaſon he be thought 2 maſter of words, that could 
with one word appeaſe a mutiny in his army : the occalion was this 3 
The Romans, when their Generals did ſpeak in their Army, did uſe 
the word, Milites, when the Magiſtrates ſpake to the people, they 
did vſe the word, &wirites : Ceſars ſouldiers were ina tumult, and (e- 
ditiouſly prayed to be cafſed, not that they ſo meant, but by expoſtu- 
lation thereof, to draw Ceſar to other conditionsz He, nothing daun- 
ted and reſolute, after ſome ſilence began thus, Ego, Qvirites, which Suet.in 
word did admit them already caſhiered 3 wherewnh the ſouldiers were __ 1 
ſoſurprized, and ſo amazed ; as they would not ſuffer him to goonin 
his ſpeech 3 and relinquiſhing their demands of Diſmlſzon, made it now 
their earneſt ſuit, that the name of Milites, might be again reſtored 
them. The ſecond ſpeech was thus 3 Ceſar did extreamly atftect the name 
of King; therefore ſome were ſet on, as he palled by, in popular accla- 
mation to ſalute him King: he finding the cry weak and poor, put off 
the matter with a je(t, as if they had miſt his fir-name, Now Rex ſum. — 
(faith he) ſed Ceſar 3 indeed ſuch a ſpeech, as if it be exattly fearch't, 
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the life and fulneſs of it can ſcarce be expreſt. For firſt it pretended a 
refuſal of the name, but yet not ſerious. Again, it did carry with it an 
infinite confidence, and magnanimity 3 as if the Appellation Ceſzr had 
been a more eminent Title, than the name of King 3 which hath come 
to pals, and remaineth o till this day. | But, that which moſt made for 
him, this ſpeech by an excellent contrivance, advanced his own pure» 
pole ; for it did cloſely infinuate, that the Senate and People of Rome 
did ſtrive with him about a vain ſhadow, a name only, (for he had 
the power of a King already) and for ſuch a name, whereof mean fa- 
milics were invelted ; for the Sir-name Kex , was the title of many fa- 
milies as we alſo have the like in our Diale&. The laſt ſpeech,which 
I will mention in this place, was this; When Ceſar, after the war was 
declared, did poſleſs himſelf of the City of Rome, and had broke os 
pen the inner Treaſwry, to take the mony there ſtored up, for the ſer- 
vice of the war, Acte/xr, for that time Tribune, withſtood him z 
to whom Ceſar, If thou doit perſiſt (faith he) thou art dead ;, preſently 
taking himſelf up, he added, Toung man, it is harder for me to ſpeak, 
this, than to doit 5 Adoleſcens, durius eft mibi hoc dicere quam facere 
A ſpeech compounded of the greateſt terror, and the greateſt clemen- 
cy, that could proceed out of the mouth of man. Bur, to purſue Ce- 
ſars Abilities in this kind no farther, it is evident, that he knew well 
his own perſe@ion in Learning,as appears, when ſome ſpake,what a ſtrange 
reſolution it was in Lucins +ScyY/a to relign his Didature 3 he ſcoffing 
at him, anſwered, That Scylla could not kill of Letters, and therefore 
knew not how to Didate, 

$ Now it were time to leave this point touching the ftri# concur- 
rance of Military virtue and Learning, (tor what example in this kind, 
can come with any grace, after Alexander and Ce/ar ?) were it not that 
I am tranſported with the height and rareneſs of one other particular 
inſtance, as that which did ſuddenly paſs from ſcorn to wonder 
and it is of Xexophon the Philoſophor,who went from Socrates his School 
into Aſia with Cyras the younger, in his expedition againſt King Ar- 
taxerxes, This Xenophon, at that time was very young, and never 
had (een the wars betore 3 neither had then, any command in the Ar. 
my. but only followed the war as a voluntary , for the love and con- 
verſation of Proxemes his friend. He was by chance preſent when Fa- 
linus came in metlage from the great King, to the Grecians , after that 
Cyrus was (lain in the field, and the Grecians, a handful of men, having 
loſt their General, left to themſelves in the midſt of the Provinces of 
Per(;4, cut off from their Country by the interception of many miles, 
and of very great and deep Rivers. The Meſlage did import that they 
ſhould deliver uptheir Arms, and ſubmit themſelves to the Kings mer- 
Cy : to which meſlage before publick anſwer was made, divers of the 
Army conferr'd familiarly with Falinus, amongit whom Xenophon 
hapned to ſay thus; Why, (ſaid he) Falinus we have now but theſe two 
things left, our Arms and our Virtue, if we yield up our Arms, how ſhall 
we make uſe of our Virtue £ whereto Falinus ſmiling ſaid, If I be not 
accerved, Toung Gentleman, you are an Athenian, and ſtudy Philoſophy, 
ar 4 it is pretty that you ſay, but you are much abuſed, if you think your 
F irtue can withſtand the Kings Power 3 here was the ſcorn, the won- 
der tolloweth, This young Scholar or Philoſopher, after all the Caps» 


tains 
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tains and Commanders were murthered by treaſon, conducted ten thou- 
ſand Foot, through the heart of all the Kings high Countries, from 
Bab;'on to Grecra, 1n deſpite of all the Kings forces; to the aſtoniſh- 
meat of the world, and the encouragement of the Grecians in time 
ſucceeding, to make invalion upon the Perſian Monarchy and to ſubvert 
it, Which indeed ſoon after, Jaſon the Theſſalian conceiv'd and de- 
lign'd ; Arceſlans the Spartan attempted and commenced ; Alexander 
the 11rcedonien at laſt atchieved, all being ſtirred up, by this brave lead- 
in: at of that young Scholar, 


RE Ee 


Cnae. VIII 


The Merit of Learning from the influence it hath upon Moral Vir- 
tues. & Learning 4 ſoveraign remedy for all the diſeaſes of the 
Mind. & The Dominion thereof greater than any Temporal Pow- 
er, being a Power over Reaſon and Belief. ( Learning gives For- 
tunes, Honours, Delights excelling all others, as the ſoul the ſenſe, 
& Durable Monuments of Fame: & A ProjpeZ of the immortality 
of a ſuture world. 


O proceed now, from Imperial aud Military Virtue, to Moral, and 
that which is the Virtue of Private men : Firlt, that of the Poet 


13 a molt certain truth, 


Scilicet ingennas diditiſſe fideliter Artes 
Emollit mores nec (mit eſſe feros, 


' For Learning doth reclaim mens minds from Wildeneſs and Barbariſm 5 
but indeed, the accent had need be put upon Fideliter ; for a ſuperti- 
cial confuſed knowledge doth rather work a contrary effect. I ſay, 
Le rrning takes away levity, temerity, and inſolency, whillt it ſuggeſts all 
danyers and doubts, together with the thing it ſelf; ballanceth the 
vw1ght of reaſons and arguments on both fides 3 turns back the firſt 
oifers and placits of the mind as ſulpet, andteacheth it to takea tried 
and examin'd way : The ſame doth extirpate vain and exceſſrve admis- 
ration, Which is the root of all weak adviſement. For we admire 
things, either becauſe they are New, or becauſe they are Greet + As 
for novelty, no man that wades in Learning,and contemplation of things 
throughly, but hath this printed in his heart, Nil nous ſub ſole + net» 
ther can any man much marvail at the play of Puppets, that thruſts but 
his head behind the curtain 5 and adviſeth well of the organs and 
wires that cauſe the motion. As for Maeritude , as Alexander the 
Great , after he was uſed to great Battles, and conqueſts in 4ſ2 3 when 
at any time he received Letters out of Greece, of ſome fights and ſer- 
vices there, which were undertaken commonly for ſome Bridge, or a 
Fort, or at moſt for the beliege of ſome City z was wont to ſay, 1t 
ſeemed to him, that he was advertiſed of the Battles of Homers Frogs and 


Mice : So certainly, if a man meditateupon the world and the Fabricik 
thcreot 5 


Ovid. de 
Pont, 


Eccleſ,r, 
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thereof; to him the Globe of the Earth, with men marching upon it, 
( the Divinene(s of ſouls excepted ) will not ſeem much other , 
Sen.Nat. than a Hillock of Ants whereof ſome creep, and run up and down with 
_— their Corn, others with their Eggs, others empty 3 all about a little heap 
of Dujt. 
f Sa: , Learning takes away , or at leaſt , mitigates the fear of 
death, and adverſe Fortune which is one of the greateſt impediments to 
Virtue or Manners, For ifa mans mind be ſeaſoned and im-bued with 
the contemplation of Mortality , and the corruptible nature of things, 
he will, in his apprehenſion, concur with EpiFetxs, who going forth 
one day ſaw a woman weeping- for her Pitcher of Earth; and going 
forth the next day ſaw another woman weeping for her ſon, ſaid, Hers 
Ench'riC. vidi fragilem frangi, hodie vidi mortalem mori : Therefore Virgil did 
13.c.24. excellently and profoundly couple the knowledge of the cauſe and the 
- conquelt of fears together, as concomitants : 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Lniq, metus omnes & inexorabile fatum, 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumqz "Acherontis avarj, 


Gcor.2 


It were too long to go over the particular Remedies , which Learning 
doth miniſter to all the diſeaſes of the Mind ; ſometimes purging the ill 
Humours, ſometimes opening the obſtructions, ſometimes helping di- 
geſtion, ſometimes exciting appetite, often healing the wounds and 
exulcerations thereof, and the hike. Therefore I will conclude with 
that, which ſeems to be the ſum of all, which is, that Learning ſo diſ- 
[x aw and inclineth the mind, as that it is never wholly ſetled and fixt in 
Plat.alcib, the defe@s thereof, but ever awakes it ſelf and breaths after a Growth and 
Porph. in PerfeFion : For the unlearn'd man knows not what it 1s to deſcend into 
Sion: Sen» himſelf, or to call —_— to account , or what a ſweet life it is ſenſibly to 
iiut Mor, feel, that he is every day better. It he ehance to have any good parts, he 
will be boaſting theſe 3 and every where expoſe them to the full view 
and it may be uſe them dexteroutly to his own advantage and reputa- 
tionz bur not much improve or encreaſe them. Again, what faults ſo- 
ever he hath, he will uſe art and induſtry to hide and colour them, 
but not to amend them 3 like an ill Mower that mowes on ſtill and ne- 
ver whets his Sythe: Contrariwiſe, a learned man doth not only imploy 
his mind and exerciſe his good parts, but continually reforms himſelf, and 
makes Progreſſion in virtne : Nay, to ſay all in a word, Certaia it is, 
that Veritas and Bonitas differ but as the Scal and the Print ; ſor good- 
meſs is Truth's impreſſion 5 and on the contrary the ſtorms and 
tempeſts of Vice and Paſſions break from the Clouds of error and 
faſhood, 

11. From Morality,let us paſs on to matter of power and commandment, 
and conlider, whither there be any ſoveraignty or empire comparable to 
that wherewith Learning inveſts and crowns names. Welſee the Dignity 
of commanding, is according to the dignity of the commanded : Com- 
mandment over Beaſts and Cattle, ſuch as Heardmen and Shepherds 
have, is a thing contemptible ; Commandment over children, ſuch as 
School-maſters and Tutors have, is a matter of ſmall honour ; coms 
mandment over {hves, is a diſparagement, rather than a honour ; nei- 

ther 


- 
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ther is the commandment of Tyrants much better, over a ſervile Peo- 
ple, diſmantled of their Spirits and generolity of mind ; therefore it 
was ever held, that honours in free Monarchies and Common-wealths 
had a ſweetneſs more than in Tyrannies z becauſe a command over the 
willing is more honourable than over the forced and compelled : 
Wherefore Virgil, when he would out of the higheſt ſtrain of his Art 
expreſs the beſt of Humane honours,that he could attribure to Ceſar,he 


doth it in theſe words, 


——vidGorg; volentes 
m——Per Popslos dat jura, viamg; affeG at Olympo. 


But the Commandment of knowledge ir far higher than the Commandment 
over the will, though free, and not enſlaved and vaſſal'd : For it is a Do+ 
minion over Reaſon, Belief, and the Underitanding which is the higheſt part 
of man,aud gives Law to the will it ſelf : For without Queltion there is no 
power on earth, which advanceth and ſets up a Throne, and,as it were, 
« Chair of eſtate, in the ſouls of men and their Cogitations, Allents, and 
Belief, but Knowledge and Learning : And therefore we ſee, the deteſta- 
ble and extreme pleaſure that Arch-Hereticks, falſe Prophets, and Impo- 
for: are raviſht, and tranſported withal, when once they find that they 
begin to have a Dominion, and Superiority over the faith and conſci- 
ences of men ; indeed ſogreat, as he that hath once taſted it, it is ſel- 
dom ſeen that any perſecution or torture can make them relinquiſh this 
Soveraignty : But as this is that which the Divine Author of the Reve- 


— 


Georg, 4; 


lations calls, The depth or profoundneſs of Satan 3; ſoon the contrary, the apoc.z; 


Juſt and lawful Soveraignty over mens minds, eſtabliſht by the clear e- 
vidence , and ſweet commendation of Truth, approacheth certainly 
neareſt to the fimilitude of the Divine Rule. 

$ As for Fortunes and Honours, the magnificence of Learning doth not 
ſo enrich and adorn whole Kingdoms and Common-wealths, as it doth not 
likewiſe amplifie and advance the Fortunes and _ of particular perſons; 
For it is an ancient obſeryation , that Homer hath given more men their 
living, than ejther Scylla, or Czfar,or Auguſtus ever did, notwithſtanding 
their great Largeſles, ſuch infinite donatives, and diſtributions of much 
Land. No doubt, it is hard to fay,whether Arms or Learning have ads 
vanced greater numbers : But if we ſpeak of Soveraignty, we ce, that 
if Arms have carried away the Kingdom , yet Learning hath born away 
= Prieſthood, which ever hath been in ſome competition with 

mpire. 

"y Again, If you contemplate the Pleaſure and Delight of Knowledge and 
Learning, aſſaredly it far þ aſer all other pleaſure : For what ? Shall, 
perchance, the pleaſures of the AﬀeCtions ſo far excel the pleaſures of 
the ſenſes, as a happy obtaining of a deſire, doth a ſong or a dinner ; 
3nd muſt not by the ſame degrees of conſequence, the pleaſure of the 
Intelled tranſcend thoſe of the Aﬀettions? In all other pleaſures there 
is a finite ſatiety, and after they grow a little ſtale, their flower and 
verdure vades and departs; whereby we are inſtructed, that they were 
not indeed pure and fincere pleaſures, but ſhadows and deceits of Plea- 
ſures; and that it was the Novelty which pleas'd, and not the Qua- 


ity : therefore voluptuous men often turn Fryars , and the declining 
1g* 
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age of ambitious Princes is.commanly more fad and oo with Me- 
lancholy 3 But of Knowledge there is no ſatiety ; but viciſlitude,perpetu- 
ally and interchangeably.returning of fruition and appetite; ſo that the 
good of this delight mult needs be fimple, without Accident or Fallacy. 
Neither is that Pleaſure of ſmall efficacy and contentment in the mind 
of man, which the Poet Lucretizs deſcribeth elegantly , Suave, mari 
magno turbantibus _ ventis, &c. It is a view of delight (faith he) to 
ſtand or walk upon the ſhore, and to ſee a ſhip toſt with tempeſt upon the 
ſea : apleaſure to ſtand in the window of a Caitle , and to ſee two Bat- 
tails joyn upon a plain : but it is a pleaſure incomparable , for the mind of 
man, by Learning to be ſetled and fortified in the Tower of Truth, and from 
thence to bebold the errors and wandrings of other men below. 
$ Laſtly, leaving the vulgar arguments, That by Learning man excels 
man , in that wherein man excels beaſtsz that by the help of Learning, 
man aſcends in his underſtanding, even to the heavens, whither in bo- 
dy he can not come, and the like ; let us conclude this diſcourſe con- 
cerning the dignity and Knowledge of Learning, with that good, where- 
unto mans nature doth moſt aſpire, Immortality and continuance, For 
to this tendeth Generation, railing of Houſes and Families, Buildings, 
Foundations, Monuments, Fame, and in effect the ſum and height of 
humane deſires. But we ſee how far the monuments of Wit and Learning, 
are more durable than the Monuments of materiate Memorials and Ma- 
nufaFures, Have not the verſes of Homer continued xxy Centuries of 
years and above, without the loſs of a ſyllable, or letter ? duri 
which time, infinite number of Places, Temples, Caſtles, Cities, have 
been decayed or been demoliſht. The Pi@ures and Statues of Cyrus , 
Alexander, Ceſar, nonor of the Kings and Princes of much later years , 
by no means poſſible are now recoverablesfor the OrpacRyorn away | 
with age, are periſht 3 and the Copies daily loſe of the life and Primi- 
tive dans 5 But the images of mens wit ,remain unmaimed in books 
for ever, exempt from the injuries of time , becauſe capable of perpetual 
renovation. Neither can they properly be called Images, becauſe, in 
their way. they generateſtill and caſt their ſeeds in the minds of men 5 
railing and procreating infinite Actions and Opinions in ſucceeding 
ages. So that if the invention of a ſhip, was thought ſo noble and won- 
derful, which tranſports Riches and Merchandice from Place to Place 
and conſociates the moſt remote regions in participation of their fruits 
and commodities; how much more are letters to be magnified, which as 
ſhips, paſſing through the waſt ſea of time, to connite the remote? ages of 
Wits and Invention in mutual Trafique and Correſpondency ? | 
Furthermore, we ſee ſome A, the Philoſophers which were moſt 
immerſed in the ſenſes and leaſt divine, and which peremptorily deny- 
cd the immortality of the ſoul, yet convicted by the power of truth 
came to this point, That whatſoever Motions and As the ſpirit of man 
conld perform without the Organ of the body, it was probable that thoſe re- 
mained after death; ſuch as werethe motions of the underſtanding,but 
not of the affections 3 ſo immortal and incorruptible a thing did knows 
ledge jeerr to them tobe. But we, illuminated with divine Revelation, 
diſclaiming theſe rudiments and deluſions of the ſenſes, know that not 
only the mind, but the affections purified 3 not only the ſoul, but the 
body ſhall be advanced in its time to immortality. But it muſt be re- 
membred, 
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remembred, both now and other times, asthe nature of the point may 
require, that in the proofs, of the dignity of Knowledge and Learning, 

Idid at the beginning ſeparate Divine Teſtimonies, from Humane ; 

which method I have conſtaatly purſued, and fo handled them both a- 

part. Although all this be true, nevertheleſs I do not take upon me , 
neither can I hope to obtain by any Perorations, or pleadings of this 

caſe touching Learning, to reverſe the judgement either of X/ops Cock, _ 
that preferred the Barley-corn before the Gemm ;, or of Midas, that being Ovid- , 
choſen Judge between Apollo, Preſident of the Muſes, and Pan Preſident of _ 
Sheep, judg'd for plenty 3 or of Paris, that judged for Pleaſure and love, 

againſt wiſdom and power; or of Agrippina's choice, 0ccidat matrem, Eurip. in 
modo imperet ! preferring Empire with any condition never fo dete- ** 
ſtablez or of Ulyſſes, qui vetulam pretulit immortalitati; being indeed | 
figures of thoſe that prefer cuſtom before all excellency ; and a number Tac. An. 
of the like popular judgements : for theſe things muſt continue as they **** 
have been, but ſo will that alſo continue , whereupon Learning hath x; 
ever relied as ona firm foundation which can never be ſhaken : Juſti« | 


feata eſt ſapientia 2 Filiis ſuis. 
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To the KING: 


THE PROEM 


The Advancement of Learning commended unto the care of Kings, I. The 
Adts thereof in general, three, Reward, DireGion , Aſſiſtance. 
II. In ſpecial, about three objects, Places, Books , Perſons. & In 
places four Circumſtances, Buildings, Revenues, Priviledges, Laws of 
Diſcipline, & In Books two, Libraries, good Editions. & In 
Perſons two, Readers of Sciences Extant 3 Inquirers into Parts none» 
extant, Il. DefeCts in theſe Acts of Advancement, fix 3 Want of 
Foundations for Arts at large. ( Meanneſs of Salary unto Profeſs 
ſors. & Want of allowance for Experiments. & Prepoſterons inſti+ 
tutions, and unadviſed pratices in Academical findies. \ Want 
of Intelligence between the Univerſities of Europe. $& Want of In+ 
quiries into the Deficients of Arts. & The Authors Deſign. $ In» 
genious Defence. 


2T might feem to have more convenience, although it 
Ne@® come often otherwiſe to paſs, (Excellent King,) that 
| B=$as thoſe that are fruitful in their Generation, and have , 
DL this way, a fore-ſight of their own immortality in their 
Deſcendants, ſhould above all men living, be careful 
| of the the eſtate of future times, unto which they can- 

not but know that they muſt at laſt tranſmit their deareſt Pledges. 
Q. Elizabeth was a ſojourner in the world, in reſpect of her unmar- 
ned life, rather than an mhabitant : ſhe hath indeed adorned her own 
F 2 tis 
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time, and many ways enricht it 3 but in truth, to Your Majeſty, whom 
God hath bleſt with ſo much —_— flue worthy to perpetuate you for 
ever 3 whoſe youthful and fruitful Bed, doth yet promiſe more chil- 
dren; it is very proper, not only to irradiate, as you do, your own 
times, but alloto extend your Cares to thoſe Acts which ſucceeding 
Ages may cheriſh, and Eternity it ſelf behold : Amongſt which, ifmy 
affection to Learning do not tranſport me, there is none more wor- 
thy, or more noble, thax the endowment of the world with ſound and 
fruitful Advancements of Learning : For why ſhould we ere& unto our 
ſelves ſome few Authors, toſtand like Hercules Columns, beyond which 
there ſhould be no diſcovery of ontetge 3 ſeeing we have your Maje- 
iy, as a bright and benign Star, toconduct and proſper us in this Na- 
vigation. 

i. To return therefore unto our purpoſe, let us weigh and conſi- 
der with our ſelves, what hitherto hath been performed, what pre- 
termitted by Princes and others, for the Propagation of Learning : And 
this we will purſue cloſely and diſtin&ly, in an Active and Maſculine 
Expreſſion, no where digrefling , nothing dilating. Let this ground 
therefore be laid, which every one msy grant , that the greateſt anfl 
moſt difficult works are overcome, either by the Amplitude of eward, 
or by the wiſdom and ſoundneſs of Diretion , or by conjun@tion of La- 
bours ; whereof the firſt, enconrageth our endeavonrs; the ſecond, takes \ 
away Frror and Confuſion ; the third, ſupplies the frailty of Xſan. But 
the Principal amongſt theſe three , is the wiſdom and ſoundneſs of Di- 
reTion, that is, a Delineation and Demonſtration of a right and 
eaſite way to accompliſh any enterprize : Clandus enim , as the 

Fecleſ,1o, ſaying is, in vie antevertit Curſorem extra viam 5 and Solomon apt- 
ly to the purpoſe, If the Iron be blunt, and he do not whet the 
edge , then muſt he put too more ſtrength 5 but wiſdom is profitable 
to DireFion : By which words he infinuateth, that a wiſe eleFion of 
the Mean, doth more efficaciouſly conduce to the perfeFing of any en+ 
terprize, than any enforcement or accumulation of endeavours, ThisI 
am preſled to ſpeak , for that (not derogating from the Honour of 
thoſe who have any way deſerved well of Learning) I ſee and ob- 
ſerve, that many of their Works and Ads, are rather matter of 
Magnificence and Aemory of their own names, than of Progreſſion 
and Proficience of Learmizg; and have rather encreaſled the wwms- 
ber of Learned men , than much promoted the Augmentation of 
Learning. 

Il. The Works or Acts pertaining to the Propagation of Learning , 
are converſant about three objects ; about the Places of Learn= 
ing; about the Booksz and about the Perſons of Learned men, For 
as water, whether falling from the Dew of Heaven, or riſing from 
the ſprings of the earth , is ealily ſcattered and loſt in the ground, 
Except it be collected into ſome receptacles , where it may by 
union and Congregation into one body comfort and ſuſtain it 
ſelt; for that purpoſe the induſtry of man hath invented Con- 
duits , Cilterns and Pools, and beautified them with divers ac«- 
complitkments , as well of Magnifticence and State, as of Uſe 
and Necelbity : - ſo this moſt excellent /zquor of Knowledge , whether 
It diltil from a divine mſpirationz or ſpring from the ſerſes , 

would 
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would ſoon periſh and vaniſh, if it were not conſerved in Books, Tradi- 
tions, Conferences, and in Places purpoſely deligned to that end; as UV- 
niverſities, Colledges, Schools, where it may have fixt ſtations and Pow- 
er and Ability of uniting and improving it ſelf. 

$ And firſt, the works which concern the Seats of the Maſer,are four, 
Foundations of Houſes 3 Endowments with Revenues; Grant of Privi- 
ledges; Inftitutions, and ſtatutes for Government 3 all which chiefly con- 
duce to privateneſs and quietnels of life, and a diſcharge from cares and 
trohbles, much like the ſtations Virgil deſcribeth for the Hiving of 


/ Principio Sedes Apibus ſtatioque petenda, 
Quo neque ſit ventis aditus, Oc. | 


& But the works touching Books are chiefly two: Firlt Libraries, 
wherein, as in famous ſhrines, the Reliques of the Ancient Saints full 
/ ofvirtue, are r-poſed. Secondly, new Editions of Anthors, with cor- 

refed impreiſuons ; more faithful Tranſlattons, more profitable Gloſſes, 
wore diligent Annotationsz with the like train furniſh't and adorned, 

- Furthermore, the works pertaining tothe Perſons of Learned men, 
belides the Advancing and Conntenancing of them in general, are like- 
wiſe two; the Remuneratioon and Deſignation of Readers, in Arts and 
Sciences already extant and known 3 and the Remwneration and Deſigna- 
tion of writers concerning thoſe parts of Knowlege, which hitherto have 
not been ſufficiently till d and libour'd. Theſe briefly are the works 
and Ads, wherein the Merit of many renowned Princes and other 
illuſtrious Perſons, hath been famed; towards the fn of Learning. 
As for particular Commemoration, of any that hath well deſerved of 
Learning, when I think thereof, that of Cicero comes into my mind, 
which was a motiveunto him after his return from baniſhment to give 
general thanks, Difficile non aliquem; ingratum, quenquam preterire : 
Let us rather according to the advice of Scripture, Look wnto the part 
of the race which js before us, than look back unto that which is already at- 
tained, 

HI. Firſt therefore, amongſt ſo many Coledges of Europe, excellently 
founded, I fiad ſtrange, that they are all deſtinated to certain Profeſſzons 
and none Dedicated to Free and Univerſal ſludies of Arts and Stiences : 
For he that judgeth, that all Learning ſhould be referred to uſe and 
Ation, judgeth well ; but yet it is eahtethis way to fall into the error 
faxt in the Ancient Fable, in which, the other parts of the Body entred 
#n ATion againſt the ſtomach, becanſe it neither perform'd the office of Mo- 
tion, 4s the Limbs do; nor of ſenſe, as the head deth; bur yet all this 
while it is the ſtomach, that concocteth, converteth, and diſtributeth 
nouriſhment into the reſt of the body : So if any man think 7hzloſophy 
and us: verſal contemplations a vain and idle ſiudy, he doth not confider 
that 4]! Profeſſions and Arts from thence derive their ſap and ſtrength. 
And ſurely I am perſivaded that this hath been a great cauſe why the hap- 
py progreſſion of L: irring hitherto hath been retarded; becaute theſe Fun- 
damentals have been ſtudied bur only in paſfage, and deeper draughts 
have not been taken thereof: For if you will have a Tree bear more fruit 


than it hath uſed to do, 't 1s not any thing you can do to the Boughs, 
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but it is the ſtirring of the earth about the root, and the application of 
new mould, or you do nothing. Neither is it to be paſled over in fi- 
lence, that this dedicating ofColledges and Societies, only to the uſe of 
Profeſſory Learning, hath, not only, been an enemy 10 the growth of Scien- 
ces 3 but hath redonnded likewiſe to the prejudice of States and Gouern- 
ments : For hence it commonly falls out that Princes, when they would 
make choice of Miniſters fit for the Afﬀairs of State, find about them 
ſuch a marvellous ſolitude of able men z becauſe there is no education 
Collegiate defign'd to this end, where ſuch as are fram'd and fitted by 
nature thereto, might give themſelves chiefly to Hiſtories, Modern Lan- 
gnages, Books and diſcourſes of Policy, that ſothey might come more a- 
ble and better furniſh't to ſervice of State. oy 
& And becauſe Founders of Colledges do Plant, and Founders of Le- 
Furers do water, it followeth now in order to ſpeak of the Defects 
which are in publick Letturesz the ſmalnefs of ſtipends (eſpecially with 
us) aſſigned to Readers of Arts or of Profeſſzons : For it doth much import 
to the Progreſſion and Proficiency of Sciences, that Readers in every kind 
be choſen out of the ableſt and moſt ſufficient men; as thoſe that are 
ordained, not for tranſitory uſe, but for to maintain and propagate the 
ſeeds of Sciences for future Ages 3 This cannot be, except the Rewards 
and Conditions be appointed ſuch, as may ſufficiently content the moſt 
eminent man in that Art, fo as he can be willing to ſpend his whole 
Age in that funtion and never deſire to practice. Wherefore that Sci» 
ences may flouriſh, DavidsMilitary Law ſhould be obſerved, That thoſe 
that ſtayed with the Carriage ſhould have equal parts with thoſe that were 
in the AGion;. elſe will the Carriages be ill attended. So Readers ir 
Sciences are, as it were, Protectors and Guardians of the Proviſion of 
Learning, whence the Adion and ſervices of Sciences may be furniſh't. 
Wherefore it is reaſon that the Salaryes of Speculative men, ſhould be e- 
wal to the gains of Ative men; otherwiſe it allowances to Fathers of 
Cetebone be not in a competent degree ample and condign, it will 
come to pals, 


Ut Patrem invalidi referent jejunia Nati. 


$ Now I will note another DefeZ, wherein ſome Alchymiſt ſhould 
be called unto for help; for this Set of Men adviſe Students to ſell their 
Books and to build furnaces 3 to quit 247er7e and the Muſes, as Bar- 
ren Virgins, and to apply themſelves to Yu/car. Yet certainly it muſt 
be confeſt, that unto the depth of Contemplation, and the fruit of Ope- 
rative ſtudies in many Sciences,eſpecially Natural Philoſophy,and Pkyſick; 
Books are not the only ſubſidiary Inſtruments, wherein the Munificence 
of men, hath not been altogether wanting z for we ſee Spheres, Glober,, 
Aſtrolabes, Maps, and the hike, have been provided, and with indu- 
ſtry invented, as Helps to Aſtronomy and Coſmography ; as well as Books. 
We ſee likewiſe ſome places dedicated to the ſtudy of Phiſick, to have 
Gardens for the inſpe@ion and obſervation of ſimples of all ſorts; and to 
be authorized the uſe of Dead Bodies for Anatomy-LeFures. But thoſe 
do reſpect but a few things; in the generality ſet it down for Truth, 
That there can hardly be made any main Proficience in the diſcloſing of the 
ferrets of Nature, unleſs there be liberal Allowance for Experiments ; _ 
ther 
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ther of Vulcan or of Dxdalus; 7 mean of Furnace, or of Fugine, or any 0+ 
ther kind : And therefore as Secretaries and Spials of State, are allow- 
ed to bring in Bills for their diligence in the inquiry and diſcovery of 
New Occurrences and Secrets in Foreign Eſtates 3 ſo you wuſt allow In- 
zelligencers and Spials of Nature their bills of Expences; elſe you ſhall ne- 
ver be advertiſed of many things moſt worthy to be known. For if 4+ 
lexander made ſuch a liberal Aſſugnation of Treaſure nnto Ariſtotle, for 
Hunters, Fowlers, Fiſhers, and the like, that he might compile a Hi- 
ſtory of living Creatures; certainly much more is their merit, who 
wander not in wild forreſts of Nature, but make them a way . 
through the Labyrinths of Arts. —_—— 
& ther Defe& to be obſerved by us (indeed of great import) is, 
A negle&, in thoſe which are Governours in Univerſities, of Conſultation ; 
and in Princes and ſuperior Perſons, of viſitation ; to this end, that it 
may with all diligence be conſidered and conſulted of, whether the Readings, 
Diſputations and other Scholaſtical exerciſes, anciently inſtituted, will be 
good to continue, or rather to antiquate and ſubſtitute others more effeFn- 
al: For amongſt Your Majeſties moſt wiſe maxims, I find this, That ir ,,.,4, 
all uſages and Preſidents, the times be conſidered wherein they flrſt began ;; 
which if they were weak or ignorant, it derogateth from the Anthority of 
the ſage and leaves # for ſuſpeF. Therefore in as much as the ulages 
and orders of Univerſities, were for moſt part derived from times more 
obſcure and unlearned than our own, it is the more reaſon thar they be 
re-examined. In this kind I will give an inſtance or two for examples 
ſake, in things that ſeem moft obvious and familiar. 7t 5s ar nſu- 
a praFice ( but tn. my opinion ſomewhat ' prepoſterons ) that Scholars 
in the Univerſities , are too early entred in Logick and Rhetorick ; 
Arts indeed fitter for Graduats than Children and Novice;, For theſe 
two (if the matter be well weighed) are in the number ofthe grav- 
eft Sciences, being the Arts of Arts, the one for Judgment , the other 
for Ornament. So likewiſe they contain Rules and Directions,cither for 
the Diſpolition or Nluſtration of any ſubjett or material Cireumſtance 
thereof; and therefore for minds empty and unfraught with matter, 
and which have not as yet gathered that which Cicero calls S$ykpa and 
Supelex, that is (tuff and variety of things, to begin with rhoſe Arts, 
(as if one would learn to weigh, of meaſure, or paint the wind) doth 
work but this effeft, that the virtue and ſtrength of theſe Arts, which 
are great and [Iniverfal, are almoſt made contemprible, and have de- 
Frncraren either into Chi1diſh Sophiſtry or ridiculow Afﬀe@ atio7; or at 
have been embaſed in their reputation. And farther, the untime- 
ly and unripe acceſſion to theſe Arts, hath drawn on,by necelſzry con- 
uence, a watery and ſuperficiary delivery and handling thereof, as 
isfitted-ingeed to the capacities of Children; Another inſtznce-yhich 
I willſet down as an Error now grown'inveterate, ſong ago inthe Uni- 
verlitics, and it is this 3 That in Scholaſtical exercifes, rhere ſeth #9 be 
a divorce, ery prejudicious, between Invention and Memory : for there 
the moſt of their ſpeeches are either, altogether premeditate, ſo,as = are ut- 
fered in the very preciſe form of words they were conceived in, and nothing 
Fo invention; or meerly extemporal, ſo as very little is left to Memory; 
'hereas in Life and Attion, there is yery little uſe of cither of theſe a- 
part, but rather of their intermixture 3 that is; of notes or mertonals; 
20 
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and of extemporal ſpeech : So as by this courſe, exerciſes are not ac- 
commodate to practice, nor the _ anſwereth to the Life: And it 
is ever a truerule in exerciſes, that al, as neer as may be, ſhould repre- 
ſent thoſe things which in common courſe r4 life uſe to be praiſed ; others 
wiſe they will pervert the motions and faculties of the mind, and not 
repare them. The truth whereof is plainly diſcovered, when Scho- 
as come to the Practice of their Profelſions, or other Actions of Civil 
life, which when they ſet into, this defet, whereof we ſpeak, is ſoon 
found out by themſelves, but ſooner by others. But this part, towch- 
ing the amendment of the Inſtitutions of the Univerſities, I will conclude, 
with the clauſe of Ceſars letter to Oppizs, Hoc Quemedmodum fieri poſit, 
nonnuls mihi in mentem veniunt & multa reperiri poſſunt, de iis rebus, 
rogo vos, ut a 
Another Defe& which I note, aſcends a little higher than the pres 
edent : For as the progreſſion of Learning conſiſteth much in the wiſe Go» 
vernment and inſtitution of Univerſities in particular; ſo it would be more 
advanced, if the Univerſities in general, djperſed through all Europe, were 
wnited in a neerer conjun@Fion and correſpondence by mutual Intelligence: 
For there are, as weſce, many Orders and Societies, which, though 
they be divided under ſeveral Soveraignties and ſpacious Territories, 
yet they do contra and maintain a Society and a kind of Fraternity 
one with another; in ſo much that they have their Provincial: and Ge- 
neral;, to whom all the reſt yield obedience. And ſurely as nature cre- 
ates Brother-hoods in Families; and Arts Mechanical contra@ Brother- 
hoods in Communalties; the Anointment of God ſuper-induceth a bro- 
ther-hood in_ Kings and Biſhops 5 Vows and Canonical rules unite a Bro- 
ther-hood in Orders 5, in like manner, there cannot but intervene « Noble 
and Generows Fraternity between men by Learning and Illuminations; re- 
fleting upon that relation whichis attributed to- God, who himſelf is 
called, The Father of Illuminations or Lights. 7 
$ Laſtly, this I ind fault with, which I ſomewhat toucht upon be- 
fore, that there hath not been, or very rarely been, any publick deſignation 


of able men, who might write or make inquiry of ſuch parts of Learning as 


Exod.7. 


ave not been hitherto Jaſfcenth laboured and ſubdued. Unto which 
point it will be very available, it there were ereted a kind of viſitation 
of Learning 3 and a Cenſe or Eſtimate taken, what parts of Learningare 
rich and well improved; what poor and deſtitute. For the opinion of 
Plenty is among ſt the Cauſes of want ; and the multitude of Bog makes 
a ſhew rather of ſuperfluity, than penury. Which ſurcharge, never« 
theleſs, ifa man would make a right judgement, isnot remedied by 
ſuppreſſing or extinguiſhing books cats e written, but by publſh« 
ing good new books,” which may be of ſuch a right kind, That, as the 
Serpent of Moſes, may devour the Serpents of the Enchanters. 

'T The Remedies of theſe defeZs, now enumerate, except, the aſt, 
and ofthe laſt alſo, in reſpe& of the Ative part thereof, ,which is the 
Deſignation of writers, are opera Baſilica, towards which the endeavours 
and induſtry of a private man, are commonly but as an Image in a 
croſs way, which may point at the way, but cannot goit : But the 
= 7 part, which pertaineth tothe examination of knowledges, names 

y, what is Meficient in every particuler Science, is open to the induftry. 
of a private man. Wherefore my deſignment is to attempt « general and 
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faithful perambuletion and viſitation of Learning ; ſpecially with a. dili; 
gent and exad enquiry, what parts thereof lye freſh and waſte, and are not 
yet improved and converted to uſe by the induſtry of men; to theend that 
ſuch a plot made and recorded to memory, may miniſter light bath to 
publick Deſignations, and the voluntary labours of private endea- 
vours. Wherein nevertheleſs my purpoſe is, at this time, to zote only 
Omiſſions and Deficiencies, and not to make redargution of Errors and 0+ 
ver-ſights : For it is one thing to ſet forth what ground lieth unmanur'd, 
and another thing, to correct ill husbandry in that which is mas» 
nured, | 

$ In the undertaking and handling of which work I am not igno- 
rant what a buſineſs I move , and what a difficult province I ſuſtain, 
and alſo, how unequal my abilities are unto my will: yet I have a 
good hope, that if my extreme love to Learning carry me too far, I 
may obtain the excule of affection, for that, it is xot granted to man, To 
love and to be _ I know well that I muſt leave the ſame liberty of 
Judgeinent to others, that I uſe my ſelf; and intruth, I ſhall be indiffe- 
rently glad, to accept from others, as to impart that duty of humanity z 
Nam qui erranti comiter monſtrant viam, &c. Ido fore-ſee likewiſe,that, Cic. Oc: I 
many of thoſe things which I ſhall enter and _— as Omiſſzons and ",** © 
Deficients, will incur divers cenſures z es, that ſome parts of this enter- * * 
priſe were done long-ago and now are extant 3 others, that they taſte 
of curioſity, and promiſe no great fruit 3 others, that they are too dif- 
ficult and impoſlible to be compaſſed by humane induſtries. For the 
ewo firſt, let the particulars ſpeak for themſelves : For the laſt, touch» 
ing impoſſibility, I determine thusz All thoſe things are tq be held poſ- 
fible and performable, which may be accomplitht by ſome perſon, 
though not by every one; and which may be done by the united la- 
bours of many, though not by any one apart 3 and which may be ef- 
feed in a ſucceſſion of ages, though not in the ſame age; and in brief, 
which may be finiſht by the "ublick care and charge, though not by 
the ability and induſtry of particular perſons. If, notwithſtanding,there 
be any man who would rather take to himſelf that of Solomon, Dicit Pi- 
ger,Leo eft in via, than that of Yirgil. | | - ©.Þ.1,- . _ 

Poſſunt quia poſſe videntuy : It is enough to me, if my labours may #a-5. 
be eſteemed as votes, and the better ſort of wiſhes: for as it asket 
ſome knowledge to demand a queſtion not impertinent 3 ſo it requireth 
ſome ſenſe to make a wiſh not abſurd, 


Cana vp, I. 


I. An univerſal Partition of Humane Learning into, þ Hiſtory. II, Poe- 
try. IM. Philoſophy. & This Partition is taken from the triplicity of 
IntelleFive Faculties + Memory : Imagination : Reaſon. Y The [fag 
Partition is appropriate to Divine Learning. 

l, Hat is the trueſt Partition of hamane Learning , which hath 
reference to the three Faculties of Mans foul, which is the 
ea 
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ſcat of Learning. Hii#ory is referred to Memory , Poeſze to the Imagi- 
nation, __ y to Reaſon. By Poeſte, in this place, we underſtand uo- 
thing elſe, but feigned Hiſtory, or Fables. As for Verſe, that is only a 
ſtile of expreſſion, and pertains to the Art of Elocution, of which in 
due place. 

$ Hiſtory is properly of Individuals circumſcribed within time and 
place * for although Natzral Hiſtory ſeem to be converſant about univer- 
ſal Natures ;, yet this fo falls out,becauſe of the promiſcuous limilitude 
in things Nataral comprehended under one kind ; ſothat if you know 
one, you know all of that ſpecies. But if any where there be found 
Individuals, which in their kind are either ſingular , as the Sz and the 
Moon; or which do notably digreſs from their kind, as 1/onſter;z theſe 
are 2s aptly handled in Natural Hiſtory,as particular men are in Civil His 

ffory. All theſe arereferred unto Memory. 

Il, Poeſie, in that ſence we have expounded it,is /ikewiſe of Individu- 
_ to the ſimilitude of thoſe things which in true Hiſtory are re- 
corded, yet fo as often it exceeds meaſure; and thoſe things which in 
Nature would never meet, nor come to paſs , Poeſte compoleth and in» 
troduceth at pleaſure, even as Painting doth : which indeed is the work 
of the Imagination. 

ITE. Philoſophy diſinifſeth Individuals and comprehendeth,not the firſt 
Impreſſions, but theabſtrat Motions thereof, and converſant in come 
pounding and dividing them according to the Law of Nature, and of 
the Pp themſelves : And this is wholly the office and operation of 
Reaſon. 

$ And that this Diftribution is truly made, he ſhall calily conceive 
that hath recourſe to the Originals of Intelleftuals. Individuals only 
ftrike the ſenſe, which is the port or entrance of the underſtanding; 
TheTmages or Impreſſions of thoſe Individuals accepted from the ſenſe, 
are fixt in the Memrory,. and at firſt enter into it entire, in the ſame man- 
ner they were met : afterwards the underſtanding ruminates upon them, 
and refmes them, which then it doth either meerly review; or in a 
wanton —__ coutiterfeit and reſemble 3 or by compounding and di- 
viding digeſt and endue them, So it is clearly manifeſt, that from theſe 
three fountains of Memory, of Imagination and of Reaſon , there are 
theſe three Emanations, of Hiſtory, of Poeſic, and of Philoſophy, and that 
there can be no other nor no more : for HifFory and Experience, we take 
for one and the ſame, as we do Philoſophy and Sciences. 

$ Neither do we think any other Partition than this is requiſite to 
Divine Learning. Indeed the informations of Oracle and of Senſe be 
divers 3 both 4n the matter and manner of Conveying, bur the ſpirit 
of Man is the ſame, the Cells and Receptacles thereot the very ſame. 
For it comes to paſs here, asf divers Liquors, and that by divers Fun- 
nels, ſhouldbbe receiv'd into one and the ſame vellcl. Wherefore Theo- 

alſo conſiſts either of Sacred Hiſtory ; of Parables, which area kind 
of Divine Poeſie 5, or of Precepts and DoGrines, as an eternal Philoſophy. 


As for that part which ſeems ſupernumerary, which is Prophecy, that is 


a branch of Hiſtory : however Divine Hiftory hath that prerogative over 
Humane, that the Narration may be before the Fact as well after. 
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I. The Partition of Hiſtory into Natural and Civil (Ecoleſtaſtical and 
Literary comprehended under Civil.) IL. The Partition of Natural 
Hiſtory, into the Hiſtory of Generations, Ill. Preter-Generations, 
IV. of Arts. 


I. [He is either Natural or Civil : in Natural the operations of 

Nature are recorded ; in Civil the Attions of men. In both 
theſe without queſtion, the Divine Workings are tranſlucent, but more 
conſpicuous in 4Fs Civil; in ſo much as they conſtitute a peculiar kind 
of Hiſtory, which we uſually ſtile Sacred or Eccleſgaftical : And in 
truth tg us ſuch ſeems the Dignity of Learning and of Arts to be, that 
there ought to be relerv'd a Particular Hiftory. for them apart from the 
reſt; which yet we underſtand to be comprehended, as Eccleſeaſtick Hi- 
Itory alſo is, under Hiſtory Civil. 

HI. The Partition of Natural Hiftory we ſhall raiſe out of the ſtate 
and condition of Nature herſelf, which is found ſubject to a triple 
ſtate, and under a three-fold regiment : For Nature is either Free and 
diſplaying her ſelf in her ordinary courſe; as in the Heavens, living Crea- 
tures, Plants, and the Univerſal furniture of the world ; or put out of 
her uſual courſe and depos'd from her ſtate, by the pravities and inſolencies 
of contumacions Matter, and the violence of Impediments, as in Mon» 

ers: or laſtly, ſhe is Compreſt and faſhioned , and as it were new caſt , 
as in Artificial Operations : Let therefore the partition of Natural Hiſto- 
ry, be made into the Hiſtory of Generations 3 of Preter-Generations , 
and of Arts; whereof the laſt we uſe to call Hiitory Mechanical, or 
Experimental, The firſt of theſe handles the Liberty of Nature 3 the 
ſecond the Errors; the third the Bands thereof. And we are the ra- 
ther induced to aſlign the Hiſtory of Arts, as a branch of Natural Hiſt ory, 
becauſe an opinion hath long time gone currant, as it Art were ſome 
different thing from Nature, and Artificial from Natwral. From this mi» 
ſtake this inconvenience ariſes, that many writers of Natural Hiſtory 
think they have quit themſelves ſufficiently, -if they have compiled a 
Hiſtory of Creatures,or of Plants,or of Mineralothe experiments of Me- 
chanical Arts paſt over in ſilence. But there is yet a more ſubtile deceit 
which ſecretly ſteals into the minds of Men, namely, that Art ſhould be 
reputed a kind of Additament only to Nature, whole virtue is this,that 
it can indeed either perfect Nature inchoate, or repair it when it is decay- 
ed, or ſet it at liberty from impediments 3 but not quite alter, tranſmnte; 
or ſhake it in the foundations : which erroneous conceit hath brought 
in a too haſty deſpair upon mens enterpriſes. But on the the contrary; 
this certain truth ſhould be thronghly ſetled in the minds of men, That 
Artifitials differ not from Naturals - in Form and Eſſence , but in the Ef- 
ficient only ; for. man hath no power over Nature, ſave only m her 1c- 
tion; that is, to mingle or put together Natural bodies, atid to ſeparate 
or put them aſunder z wherefore,where there is Appoſtion 4nd Separa- 
tion of Badies, Natural conjoyning (as they term jt) A#ive with Paſſive, 
man may do all things 3 this not done, he can do nothing. Nor 1s it 

S 2 materia! 
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material ſo things be managed in a right order, for the produQtion of 


ſuch an effe&, whether this be done by the Art of Manor without the 
Art of Man. Gold is ſometimes digeſted and pgs from crudities 
and impurities, by fire 3 ſometimes found pure in ſmall ſands, Nature 
forming her own work. So the Rain-Bow is formed of a dewy 
cloud in the Air above; form'd alſo by aſperſion of water by us betow. 
Therefore Nature commandeth all, and theſe three are her ſubſtitute 
Adminiſtrators, The cowrſe of Nature 3 the Expatiation of Nature and 
Art ; or the Cooperation of Man with Nature in particulars, Wherefore 
it is very proportionable, that theſe three be comprized in Natural Hi- 
, Which C, Plinizs for moſt part performed, who alone compre- 
hended Natural Heſtory according tothe dignity thereof; but what he 
thus comprehended he hath not handled as was meet, nay rather foully 
abuſed. 

II. The firſt of theſe is extant in ſome good perfettion : The two lat- 
ter are handled ſo weakly and ſs unproſitably, that they may be referr'd to 
the liſt of Deficients. For you (hall find no ſufficient and competent col- 
leftion of thoſe works of Nature which have a Digreſſion and Defle@ion 
from the ordinary courſe of Generations, Produ@ions and Motions 3 whe- 
ther they be the (ingularities of certain Countries and Places, or the 
ſtrange events of times 3 orthe wit of chance, or the effetts of latent 
proprietiesz or Monodicals of Nature in their kind, It is true, there 
are anumber of Books more than enough, full fraught with fabulous 
Experiments, forged Secrets, and frivolous Im res, for pleaſure 
ted; but a ſubſtantial and ſevere Collefion of Heteroclites, 
and of the wonders of Natyre, diligently examined and faithfully de- 
ſcribed, #his, I ſay, Tfind not, eſpecially with due rejeftion, and, as it 
were, publick proſcription of untruths and fables, which have got up 
into credit. For as the matter is now carried, if any untruths touch- 
ing Natzre be once on foot and celebrated (whether it be the Reverence 

Antiquity, that can thus far countenance them ; or that it isatrou- 
ble tocall them unto a re-examination 3 or that they are held tobe rare 
ornaments of ſpeech, forſimilitudes and compariſons) they are never af- 
ter exterminate and called in. The uſe of this work honour'd with a 


De Mirab. prefident in Ariſtotle, is nothing leſs thanto give contentment to curi- 


Tus and vain wits, as the manner of Afrabilaries and the ſpreaders of 


invented Prodigies is todo; but for two reaſons ſerious and grave; the 
one to correQthe partiality of Axioms, which are commonly grounded 
upon common and popular examples ; the other becauſe from the wor- 
ders of Nature, a fair and open paſlage is made to the wonders of Art. 
For the bulineſs in this matter is no more than by quick ſent to trace out 
the footings of nature in her wilful wandringsz that ſo afterward you 
may be abl&at your pleaſure, to lead or force her to to the ſame olecn 
and poſtures again. 
$ Neither do [give in precept, that ſuperſtitious Narrations of Sorce- 
ries, Witch-crafts, Inchantments, Dreams, Divinations, and the like, 
where there is clear evidence of the fa& and and deed done, be altoge- 
ther excluded from this Hiſtory of .Marvails. For it is not yet known, 
in what caſes, and how far, effeQts attributed to ſuperſtition, do partici- 
pate of Natural Cauſes; and therefore, howſvever the uſe and practice 
of theſe Arts, in my opinion, is juſtly tobe condemned; yet from the 
{ſpeculation 
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ſpeculation and conſideration of them, (if they be cloſely purſued) we 
may attain a profitable direqion;z not only tor the right diſcerning of 
offences in this kind of guilty perſons ; but for the farther diſcloſing of 
the ſecrets of Nature. Neither furely ought a man to make ſcruple of 
entring and penetrating the vaults and receſſes of theſe Arts, -that pro- 
poſeth to himſelf only the inquiſition of Truth, as your Majeſty hath & rame:. 
confirmed in your own example : For you have with the two clear and MY Pme- 

uick-ſighted eyes of Religion end Natural Philoſophy, ſo wiſely and 
throughly enlightened theſe ſhadows, that you have proved your ſelf 
moſt like the Sx» which pafſeth through polluted places, yet is not di- 
ſtained. But this I would admoniſh;that theſe Narrations which have 
mixture with Superſtition, be ſorted by themſelves, and not be mingled 
with the Narrations, which are purely and ſincerely Natural, As for 
the Narrations touching the Prodigies and Miracles of Religions, they 
are either not truez or no way Natural, and therefore pertain not to 
Netwral Hiſtory. 

IV. For Hiſtory of Nature, wrought and ſubdued by the bagd, which + 
we are wont to call Mechanical, | find indeed ſome colletions made 
of Agriculture, and likewiſe of many Afannal Arts 5 but commonly 
(which in this kind of knowledge isa'great detriment) with a negle& 
and rejeftion of Experiments familiar and vulger; 'which yet, to the in- 
terpretation of Nature, do as much, ifnot more,' conduce, than Expe- 
riments of a pug_—y - Butiteſteemed a kind of di\hogour and 
on unto Learning, if learned men ſhould, uppn occaſion 
deſcend to the Inquiry or Obſervatiog of Matters Mechanical, except 
they be reputed for Secrets of Art, or Rarities, or Subtilties. Which 
humour of vain and ſupercilious arrogance, Plato juſtly derideth, where 
he brings in Hippias a vaunting Sophiſt, difputiug with Socrates a ſevere 
and folid inquifitor of Truth 3 where the fubject being of Beauty, $0- 
crates after his wandring and looſe manner of diſputing, brought in 
firſt an example of a fair Virgin, than of a fair Horſe, than of a fair Pot 
well glaz'd;z at this laſt inſtance Hippias ſomewhat mov'd ſaid s Were tnHipp, 
it not for courteſie ſake, T ſhonld diſdain to diſpute with any that alledged Major, 
ſuch baſe and ſordid inflances ; to whom'8orretes, Tow have reaſon, and 
it becomes you well, being a man ſo trims in your veſtenents, and ſo neat 
in yorr ſhoves 5 and {o goes on in an Irony, And cettataly this may be 
averr'd for truth, that they be not the higheſt taſtances, that give the 
beſt and ſureſt information. This is not wnaptly -expreſt in the Tale, 
ſo common, of the Philoſopher, That while he gaz'ed upward 20 zhe ſtars 20in 
fell into the water : for if he had lookt down, he might have ſeen the ; 
ſtars in the water; but looking upto heaven he could not ſee the water 
m the ſtars. In like manner it oftem comes to paſi-that Gmalland mean 
things conduce more to the diſcovery of great matcers, than great 
fo the diſcovery of ſmall mattersz and therefore: He notes: 
that the Nature of every thing is beſt in his ſmailejt Portiows., For Pollib: i; 
that cauſe he enquires the Nature of a Common- , 'arſt in a Fa+- 
mily and the fimple conjugationsof Society, Man and Wife; Parcnts 
Children z Maſter and Servant, which arein every cottage, $0 

likewiſe the Nature ofthis great City of the world, and the Policy 
thereof, mult be ſought in cvery firſt Coacordances and leaſt Portions 


of things; So we ſee rhat ſectet of Nature (eſtecrtted one of the great 
my ltertes) 


% 
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myſteries ) of the turning of Iron toucht with a Loadſtone to- 
wards the Poles, was found out in needles of Iron, not in bars 
of [ron. 

& But if my judgement be of any weight, Iam wholly of this mind, 
that the uſe of Mechanical Hiſtory, to the railing of Nataral Philoſophy, 
is of all other the moſt radical and fundamental ; ſuch Natural Philo- 
ſophy, I underſtand, as doth not vaniſh into the fumes of ſubtile and 
ſublime ſpeculations, but ſuch, as ſhall be effectually operative to the 
ſupport and afliſtance of the incommodities of mans life : For it will 
not only help for the preſent, by conneCting and transferring the ob- 
ſervations of one Art, into the uſe of others, which mult needs come 
to paſs, when the experiences of divers Arts ſhall fall into the conſi- 
deration and obſervation of one man 3 but farther, it will givea more 
clear illumination, than hitherto hath ſhined forth, for the ſearching 
out of the cauſes of things, and the deducing of Axioms. For like #s 
you can never well know and prove the diſpoltion of another man, un- 
leſs you provoke bin; nor Proteus ever changed ſhapes, until he was 
ſtraitned and held faſt' with cords 3 ſo nature provoked and vexed by 
Art,dothmoreclearly Appear,than when ſhe is left free to her ſelf. But 
before we diſmils this part of Natwrel Hiſtory, which we call Mechanical 
and imental, this muſt be added 3 That the body of ſuch a Hiſto- 
ry, be built not only of Mechanical Arts themſelves, but the ope- 
rative pert of Liberal'$ciences, as alſo many practices not yet grown up 
into Art, that nothing profitable may be omitted, which avails to the 
information of the underſtanding, And fo this is the firſt Partition of 
Natural Hiſtory. "Oo 


. 
” 


Ti 


- 4 


as. 


I. The Second -Partition of Natura! Hiffory, from the uſe and end 
thereof into Narrative and InduGive. And that the moſt noble end 
of Natural Hiſtory is, that 3t miniſter and conduce to the building up 
of Philoſophy + which end InduG@ive Hiſtory reſpeFeth, I, The Par» 
tition of the Hiſtory of Generations into the Hiſtory of the Heavens : 
The Hiſtory of the Meteors : The Hiſtory of the Earth and Sea : The 
Hiſtory of Maſſive Bodies.,,, or of the greater Corporations : The 


Hiſtory of Kinds, or of the leſſer Corporations. 
I. Atural' Hiftory.) as in reſpe@- of the ſubjed, it is of three ſorts, as 
N we obſerved'before ; rr reſpe&t - the uſe, =_ : Ah it is 
applicd, "either for the knowledge of things themſelves recorded in His 
ſtory 3; or as the-Primitive matter of Philoſophy. The former of theſe, 
which. either for the pleaſure of ithe Narrations is delighful, or for the 
practice of experi is uſeful, and for ſuch-pleaſure or profits lake is 

ved, 'is of- far inferiour quality , compared with that which is the 

aterials and Provilton of a tre and juſt induGion, and gives the 

firlt ſuck to Philoſophy, wherefore let us again divide Natal Hilfory, 

into Hiſtory Narrative, and Indu@ive ; this latter we, report as Defici= 

* ent, Nordo the great names of Ancient Philoſophers, gr the mighty. 
volumes 
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volumes of Modern writers ſo aſtoniſh my ſenſe; for I know very well 
that Natural Hiſtory, is already extant, ample for the Maſs, for variery 
delightful, and often curious for the diligence: but if you take from 
thence Fables and Antiquity, and Allegations of Authors, and vain Contro- 
verſes, Philoſophy and Ornaments, which are accommodate to Table- 
talk, or the night-diſcourſes of Learned men, then will the ſequel, for 
the Inſtaurations of Philoſophy, come to no great matter: And to ſpeak 
truth, this is far ſhort of the variety which we intend. For firſt thoſe 
two parts of Natural Hiſtory, whereof we have ſpoken, The Hiſtory of 
Preter-generations, and of Arts, matters of great conſequence, are there 
Deficient then in that third general Part mentioned before, namely of 
Generations, of five parts thereof, the Natwral Hiſtory extant gives {a+ 
tisfaftion only to one. | 

IT. For the Hiſtory of Generations hath Five ſubordinate Parts 5 The 
firſt is of Celeſtial Bodies, which comprehends the Phenomena fincere, 
and not dogmatiz'd into any peremptory aſſertions : The ſecond of Me+ 
teors with the Comets, and of the Regions, as they call them, of the Air; 
neither is there extant any Hiſtory concerning Comets, Fiery Meteors, 
Winds, Rain,Tempeſt,and the reſt,of any value : The third is of the Earth 
and of the Water (as they are integral parts of the World ) of AMonun- 
tains, of Rivers, of Tydes, of Sands, of Woods, as alſo of the Figure 
of the continents, as they are ſtretcht forth : in all theſe particulars the 
Inquiries and Obſervations are rather Natural , than Coſmographical : 
Fourthly, touching the general Maſſes of Matter, which we ſtile the 
Greater Collegiats, commonly called the Elements : Neither are there 
found any narrations touching Fire, Air, Water, and of their Natures, 
Motions, Workings, Impreſſions, which make up any complete body: The 
fifth and the laſt Part is of the Perfe? and exad# ColleFions, which we 
entitle the /eſſer Collegiats, commonly called Kinds or Specificks. In 
this laſt part only the induſtry of writers hath appeared, yet ſo as was 
prodigally waſted in ſuperfluous matter, ſwelling with the outward de+ 
ſcriptions of living Creatures, or of Plants and ſuch like; than en- 
richt with folid and diligent obſervations, which in Natural Hiitory 
ſhould every where be annext and jnterſerted. And toſpeak 1n a word, 
all the Natural Hiſtory we have, as well in regard of the Inquiſition, ns 
of the Collefion, is no way proportionable in reference, to that end 
whereof we ſpeak, namely the Raiſing and advancing of Philoſophy : 
Wherefore we pronounce Indu@ive Hiſtory Deficient. And thus far of 
Natural Hiſtory. 


CHAP: 
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I. The Partition of Civil Hiſtory, into Eccleſtaſtical and Literary and, 
which retains the EI_—_ Civil, Il. Literary Deficient, & Pre- 
cepts how to compile it, 


I. (5 Hiſtory, in our Judgement, is rightly divided into three 
kinds firſt into Sacred or Eccleſiaſtical 3 then into that which 
retains the general name Civil; laſtly, into that of Learning and Arts. 
We will begin with that kind we ſet down laſt, becauſe the other are 
extant, but this T thought good to report as Deficient ;, it is the Hiitory of 
Learning, And ſurely the Hiſtory of the world deſtitute of this, may 
be thought not unlike the ſtatue of Pohphemus, with his eye out, that 
part of the Image being wanting, which doth moſt ſhew the nature 
and fpirit of the Perſon. And though we ſet down this as Deficient, 
yet we are not ignorant,that in divers particular Sciences of Juris-con- 
ſults, Mathematicians, Rhetoricians, Philoſophers,there are made ſome 
{light Memorials and ſmall relations of Setts,Schools, Books, Authors, and 
ſuch like ſucceſſions of Sciences. There are likewiſe extant,ſome weak 
and barren diſcourſes touching the Inventors of Arts and Uſages ; but a 
uſt and General Hiſtory of Learning,we avouch that none hitherto hath 
n publiſht, Wherefore we will propound the Argument; the way 
how to contrive it, and the uſe thereot. 

Il. The Argument is nothing elſe but a recital from all Times , what 
Knowledges and Arts, in what Ages and Climates of the world have flou« 
riſht. Let there be made a commemoration of their Antiquities, Pro» 
greſfions and Peragrations, through divers parts of the World : (for 
Sciences ſhift and remove, as people do.) Again, of their Declenſtons, 
Oblivions,and Inſtaurations. Let there likewiſe be obſervations taken 
through all Arts, of the occaſion and original of their Invention ;, of 
their Afarner of delivery, and the diſcipline of their managings, Conrſe 
of ſtudy and exerciſes. Let there alſo be added the SeF-, then on foot 
and the more famons controverſies which buſied and exerciſed Learned 
men; the ſcandalsand reproaches to which they lay open; the Lauds 
and Honours wherewith they were grac'd. Let there be noted the 
Chiefeſs Authors, the beſt Books, Schools, Succeſſions, Univerſities, Sotie- 
ties, Colledges, Orders , and whatſoever elſe belongs to the State of 
Learning, But above all, let this be obſerved (which is the Grace 
and Spirit of Civil Hiſtory,) that the Cauſes and Conſultations be Con- 
nonges with the events: namely, that the nature of Countries and Peo- 
ple be recorded, the diſpoſitions apt and able; or inept and inable for di- 
vers diſciplines ;, the Occurrences of time Adverſe, or Propitions to Learn- 
ing; the zeals end mixtures of Religions z the Diſcountenances, and fa+ 
vours of Laws z and laſtly, the eminent virtues and ſway of Perſons of note, 
for the promoting of Learning ; and the like. But our advice 1s, that 
all theſe points be fo handled , that time be not waſted in praiſe 
and cenſure of patticulars, after the manner of Criticks 3 but that 
things be plainly and hiſtorically related, and our own judgements ve- 
ry ſparingly interpoſed. | 
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> As for the manner of compiling ſuch a Hiſtory, we do eſpecially ad- 
monilh thus much ; that the Matter and Proviſion thereof be ; £m not 


only from Hiſtories and Criticks; but alſo that through every century of 


years or leſſer Intervals, by a continued ſequence of time, deduced from 


the kigheſt antiquity; the beſt Books written within thoſe diſtinguiſht 
ſpares of time be conſulted with ; that from a taſte and obſervation of 
the argument, ſtile and method thereof, and not a through a peruſal, 
for that were an infinite work, the learned ſpirit of that age, as by a kind 
of charm, may be awakt and rais*d np from ihe dead. 

$ As touching the uſe of this Work, it is deſign'd to this end; not ; 
that the Honour and State of Learning uſher'd in by ſo many Images 
and Ghoſts of the Learned, ſhould be celebrated, or that for the carneſt 
affe&tion we bear to Learning, we deſire, even to a curioſity, to en- 
quire'ahd know, and to conſerve whatſoever to the ſtate of Learning 
may any way appertain 3, but chiefly , for a more ſerious and grave 

repoſe. Ir is, in few words this, For that ſuch a Narration, as we have 
deſcribed, in our opinion, may much confer to the wiſdom and judgement 
of. Learned men, in tht uſe and adminiſtration of Learning : and that 
the paſſions ard perturbations ; the vices, and virtues; gs well about Intel- 
FeFFnal matters, as Cinil may be obſerved ; and the be Preſidents for pra- 
Fice may be deduced therefrom. For it'ts not Saint Auſtins , nor Sine 
portay his works,(as we ſuppoſe)that will make ſo wiſe a Biſhop or a 
Divine , as qr throughly read and obſerved : which 
without queſtion may | Learned men from the Hiſtory of Learning. 
For whatſover is not munited and ſuſtained by Example and Records, 
is expoſed to imprudency and ruine. Thus much of the Hiſtory of 
Learning. | ij 5) 30 not? 


L—— 


s C H AP; ' V. | : % 
of the' Dignity. *-$ And difficulty of Civil Hiltory. a 


(0 Hiftory properly ſo called comesnow to be-handled 3 The Dig+ 
nity and Authority wheredf, is very eminent among ſecular writings: 
For upon the credit of thiz Hiſtory, the examples of. our Anceſtors 3 
the viciflitudes of Afﬀairsz the grounds of Civil Prudence; and the 
Name and Fame of men depend. _ . M ry. ts 

$ But the Difficulty is argreat-as the Dignity ;, for to draw back the 
mind in writing, to the contemplatian. of matters long ago palled 
and thus, as it were, to make it aged 3 to ſearch out. with diligence 3 
and to deliver with faith and freedom, and with the life and height of 
es wages, ; torepreſent unto the eyes, the changes, of times 3 the cha- 
raters of Perſons 3 the incertainties of Counſels 3: the Conveyances of 
AQtions ( as of waters, ) the ſubtilties of Pretentions, the ſectets of 
State, is a task of great pains and judgements z. eſpecially ſeeing An- 
cient reports, are ſubje(t to incertainty 3, Modern liable to danger : 
Wherefore the errors are many which attend Civil Hiſtory z whilſt 


ſorhe write poor and popular Relations, the very reproach of Hiſtory 3 
H othets 
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others patch up, ina raſh haſte, and unequal contexture, particular Re- 

, and brief Memorials, others ſlightly run over the heads of a- 
ions done; others on the ue every trivial Circumſtance, 
nothing belonging to the ſum and iſſue of things 3 ſome out of a too 
partial indulgence to their own wit , take confidence to fain man) 


things; bur others add and imprint upon affairs the Image, not ſo m 
of their own wit, as of their ions 3 mindful rather of their own 
than to become 


ous deponents for truth 3 others on 


where interlace ſuch Politick obſervations; as they molt fancy, 


» occafion of digrel oftentation, too ſlightly break off the 
paces. roger rmky 5-07 bro -eeony Ft acer,Qane Ang Fr Yn 


ment over do ,. by the prolixity of their Harangues or 
ena ts ht ienly mani, charinche icy 
of men; there & not od. 1 more rare than a juſt Hiltory, and in «ll 


;nts complete and perfe#. But our purpoſe at this preſent is, to ſet 
So FT Knowledge, for the obſervation of parts omitted 3 


- 


and not a cenſire of parts erronedus. Now we will proceed to the Par- 
titions of Civil Hiſtory, and thoſe of divers ſorts; for. the particular 
kinds will be 1eG lotangled, if divers partitions be propounded 3 thay 
if one partition by divers members be curiouſly drawn out. 
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| The firſt Partition of Civil Hiſtory , into & Memorials, & Auth 
quitiesr, < And Perfe@ Hiſtory. , , 


® +  # % 


$>- Hiſtory is | kinds, not unfitly to be compared to the 
three ſorts of Pictures or Images : for of Pictures and Images we 
ſee, ſome are unperfe& and unfiniſht ; others perfe& ; and others des 
cayed and defaced with Age,' . In hike manner we will divide Coil Hi- 
tory, which is the Image of AFiont and Times, into three kinds, 
able to thoſe of Piquresz namely, Memorials; Perfe# Hiſtory ; gr 
tiquitier. " Memorials are Hiltbriet wrfiniſht ,' or the firlt and 
—_— of Hiſtory : Antiquities are Hiſtories defaced , or the Re- 
ins of Hiſtory ,” which have caſually eſcaped the ſhipwrack of 


ma 
Time. 


$ Memorials or Papas to Hiſtory , are of two ſorts, whereof 


one may be t onmentaries z, the other Regifters. Commente- 
ries ſet down a naked Continuance and Connexion of Attions and E- 
vetits, without the Cauſes and Pretexts of BufineG ; the beginni 
and Mortves thereof alſo the Counſels and Speeches, and other pre- 
parations of Attions : For this is the true nature of Commenteries, 
though C2ſzr in modeſty mixt'with greatneſs, did for his pleaſure ap- 
ply the name of Cotlymemtaries, to the beſt Hiſtoty that is extant. Bute 
Regiſters ate of two ſorts, for either they comprehend the titles of Mat- 
tet and Perſons in a continuation of Times, fach as are Calendars and 
Chronologies : or Soltiinities of At; 3 of which kind are the Edits of 
Ptinces 3 the Dectees of Conneils; the Proceedings of Judgementsz 

Pub- 
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Publick Orations; Letters of Eſtate, and the like 5 without the Con- 
texture or Continued thred of the Narration. | h 

& Antiquities, Or the Remains of Hiſtories, are as we ſaid, tFanquam 
Tabula Naufragii 5 when induſtrious and underſtanding perſons (the 
memory of Things being decayed, and almoſt overwhelmed with obli- 
vion) by a conſtant and ſcrupulous diligence, out of Genealogies, 
Calendars, Inſcriptions, Monuments, Coyns, Proper Names and Styles 
Etymologies of words, Proverbs, Traditions, Archives and Inſtruments, 
as well publick as private 3 Fragments of ſtories, ſcattered paſlages of 
Books that concern not Hiſtory ; out of all theſe, I ſay,or ſome of them, 
they recover and fave ſomewhat from the Deluge of Time. Certainly 
a painful work, but acceptable to all ſorts 6f Men, and atttended 
with a kind of Reverence, and indeed worthy (all Fabulous Origi- 
nals of Nations defac'd, and extinguiſht ) to be ſubſtituted in the room 
of ſuch counterfeit ſtuff : but yet of the leſs Authority, becauſe what 
is proſtitute to the licenſe of. private deſigns, loſes the honour of pub- 
lick regard. - In theſe kinds of Imperfe# Hiſtories , I delign no Deti- 
cience, fceing they are tanguam gt Hat miita, (o as ſuch Detects are 
but their nature. As for Epitomes the corruptions , certainly, and the 
Moths of Hiſtories , we would have them baniſht (wherein we con- 
cur with many of moſt ſound judgement) as thoſe that have fretted 
and corroded the ſound bodies of many excellent Hiſtoriesz and 
wrought them into baſe and unprofitable dregs. 
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Cnuarp. VII. 


The Partition of Perfe& Hiſtory , into Chronicles of Times ; Lives 
of Perſons 3 Relations of AGFs. g The Explication of the Hiſtory of 
Lives, & Of Relations, 


| or Perfe@ Hiitory is of three kinds, according to the nature of the 
object which it propoundsto repreſent ; for it either repreſents a 
tion of Time; or ſome memorable Perſon ; or ſome Famous At : The 

we call Chronicles or Annals 3.the ſecond Lives; the third Relations, 

Of theſe , Chronicles ſeem to, excel, for Celebrity and Name; Liver, 
for Froku and examples 3 Relations, for ſincerity and verity. For Chro- 
nicles, repreſent the magnitude of publick, AGions, and the extern faces of 
Men, as they regard the publick, and involve in ftlence ſmaller Paſſages . 
which pertain either to Matter or Men. And ſeeing it is the workman- 
ſhip of God alone, to hang the greateſt weight upon the ſmalleſt wyers 3 it 
comes many times to pals, that ſuch a Hiſtory purſuing only the greater 
occurrences, rather ſets forth the Pomp a 4 Solemnity, than the true 
reſorts, and the intrinſick contextures of buſineſs. And although it 
doth add and intermix the Councils themſelves ; yet affefting great- 
neſs, it doth beſprinkle mens ations with more folemnnefs and wiſ- 
dom, than indeed is inthem; that a Satyre may be a truer table of 4 
Mans life, than many ſuch Hiſtories. Contrariwile 3 Lives, if they be 
well written:with diligence and judgement (for we do not ſpeak of 
Elogies, and ſuch (light commemorations) although they propound un- 
H 2 to 
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to themſelves ſome particular perſon, in whom Actions, as well com- 
mune as ſolemn 3 ſmall as great 3 private as publick, have a compo- 
firion and commixturez yet, certainly, they exhibit more lively and 
faithful Narrations of Mattersz and which you may more ſafely and 
fucceſsfully transferr into example. But ſpecial Kelations of AGions, 
ſuch as are the wars of Peloponneſus ; the Expedition of Cyrus the Con- 
ſpiracy of Cataline, and the like, ought-to be attired with a more pure 
and fincere Candor of Truth than the Perfe# Hiſtories of Times; be- 
cauſe in them may be choſen au Argument more particular and com- 
prehenſible ; and of that quality, as good notice and certitude, and 
full infortnation, may be had thereof : whereas, on the contrary, the 
ftory of Time (ſpecially more ancient than the age of the writer) doth 
often fail in the memory ofthings, and containeth blank ſpaces, which 
the wit and conjetture ofthe writer (confidently enough) uſeth to ſeize 
upon and fill up, Yet this which we ſay, touching the fincerity of Re- 
lations, muſt be underſtood with reſervation, for indeed it muſt be 
confeſſed ((ince all mortal good laboureth of imperfection, and conve- 
niences with diſconveniences are uſually connext) that ſuch kind of Re- 
lations, ſpecially if they be publiſhed about the times of things done z 
ſeeing very often. they are written with paſſion or partiality, of all other 
narrations, are deſervedly moſt ſuſpected. But again, together with 
this inconvenience, this remedy groweth up ; that thefe ſame Relations, 
being they are not ſet out by one fide only, bur through faction and 
partiary affe&tions are commonly publiſhed by ſome or other on both 
ſides; they do by this means open and _ a middle way between 
extremes totruth : and after the heat of paflions is over, they become, 
toa good and wiſe writer of Hiſtory, not the worſt matter and ſceds 
ofa perfect Hiſtory. 
$ As touching thoſe points which ſeem deficient in theſe three kinds 
of Hiſtory, without doubt there are many particular Hiſtories (of ſuch 
I ſpeak as may be had) of ſome dignity or mediocrity, which have been 
hitherto paſſed by, to the great detriment of the honour and fame of 
ſuch Kingdoms and States, to which they were due, which would be 
too tedious here tooblerve, But leaving the ſtories of forreign Na- 
tions, tothe care — Perſons, leſt I ſhould become Cnriofus in 
aliena Repnb, | cannot fail to repreſent unto Your Maj in- 
dignity and unworthineſs of the Hiſtory of England, as it now ts, in the 
main continuation thereof, asalſo the partiality and obliquity of that 
of Scotland, in the lateſt and largeſt author thereof: ſu Ie 
it would be honour to Your Majehy, and a work cena e with Po- 
ſterity, if this Ifland of Great Britany, as it is now joyned in a Monar- 
chy for the Ages to come, ſo were joyned in one Hiſtory for rhe times 
paſt, after the manner of the ſacred Hiſtory, which draweth down the 
ſtory ofthe Ten Tribes, and of the two Tribes as Twins together» And 
ifit ſhall ſeem that the weight of the work 3 (which certainly is great 
and difficult) may make it lefs exaQly, according to the worthineſs 
thereof, performed ; behold an excellent period of much ſmaller come 
paſs of time, as to the ſtory of England; that is to ſay, from the uni- 
ting of the Roſes to the uniting of the Kingdoms 3 a ſpace of time, 
which in my judgment contains more variety of rare events, than in like 
n1taber of ſuccefſions ever was known in an Hereditary Kingdome. 
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For it begins with the mixt Title to a Crown, partly by might partly 
by right: An entry by Arms; an eſtabliſhment by marriage; fo there 
followed times anſwerableto theſe beginnings; like waves aftera great 
tempeſt, retaining their ſwellings and agitations, but without extre- 


— 


mity of ſtorm 3 but well paſt through by the wiſdom of the Pilot, being Hen.VIT, 


one of the moſt /- nes Kings of all his Predeceſſors. Then followed a 
King whoſe Act 
much intermixture with the affairs of Europe; ballancing and inclining 
them according as they ſwayed; In whoſe time began that great Altera- 
tion in the Eccleſiaſtical State 3, ſuch as very ſeldom comes upon the 
Stage. Then followed the Reign ofa Minor; then an Offer ofan Uſur- 


tons condudtcd rather by raſhneſs, than counſel, had z».vin, 


pation, though it was very ſhort, /ike 4 Fever for a day : Then the Reign £* 
ofa woman matcht with a Forreigner : Again, of a woman that liv'd 4a 
ſolitary and unmarried. And the cloſe of all was this happy and glo- #/-- 


rious event 3 that is, that this I{land divided from all the world,ſhould 


be united in it ſelf; by which that ancient Oracle given to A#neas, Virg.En, 


which preſaged reſt unto himz Antiquam exquirite Matrem; ſhould be 
fulfill'd upon the moſt noble Nations of England and Scotland, now 
united in that name of Britannia, their ancient Mother ; as a Pledge 
and Token of the Period and Concluſion, now found ofall Wandrings 
and Peregrination. £0 that as _— bodies once ſhaken, feel certain 
Trepidations before they fix and ſettle 3 fo it ſeems probable, that by 


3+ 


the Providence of God, it hath come to pals, That this Monarchy, be- lacobus:. 


fore it ſhould _ and be eſtabliſh'd in your Majeſty and your Royal Progeny, 
(in which I hope it is firm fixt for ever) it ſhould nndergoe ſo many chan« 
ger, and vici(ſitudes, as preluſions of future Stability. | 

$ As for Lives, when I think thereon, I do find ſtrange that theſe 
our Times have ſo little known, and acknowledged their own virtues ; 
being there is ſo ſeldom any Memorials or Records of the lives of thoſe who 
have been exrinent our times. For although Kings and ſuch as have ab< 
ſolute ſoveraignty, may be few; and Princes in free Common-wealths 
ſo many States being collected into Monarchies,) are not many ; yet 
wever, there hath not been wanting excellent men (though living 
under Kings.) that have deſerv'd better, than an incertain and-wandring 
Fame of their memoricsz or ſome barren and naked Elegie. For here- 
in the invention of one of the late Poets, whereby he hath well enricht 
the ancient Fiction, is not inclegant : He fains that at the end of the 
Thread of every mans life, there was a Medal or Tablet, whereon the name 
of the Dead was ſtampt ; and that time waited upon the ſhears of the 
tal Siſter, and as ſoon as the Thread was cut, caught the Medals, 
2nd carrying them away ; a little after threw them out of his Boſom in- 
tothe River Lethe. And that about the Bank there were many Birds 
flying up and down, that would get the Medals 3 and after they had 
carried them in their beaks a little while, ſoon after, through negli- 
gence ſuffered them to fall into the River. Amongſt theſe Birds there 
were a few ſwans found, which if they got a Medal with a name, oy 

uſed tocarry it to a certain Temple conſecrate to Immortality. But tuc 
fwansare rare in our Age: And although many men more mortal in 
their vigilances and ſtudies, than in their bodies, deſpiſe the A/emory 
of theit Name, as if it were fume or air, Anime nil magne laudis egentes 
namely whoſe Philoſophy and ſeverity ſprings from that root, No# pris 
ue 


KR. Caro. 


lus.K, 


+ Plin, Ion. 
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Epiſt, 
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is laudes contempſimus quam landanda facere deſcivimus, Yet that will 
not with us, prejudicate Sa/omon's Judgment, The memory of the Tuſt 
is with Benedifion 3; but the name of the wicked ſhall putrife : The one 
perpetually flouriſhes; the other aſtantly departs into Oblivion; or 
diflolves into an ill Odour. And therefore in that ſtile and form of 
ſpeaking, which is very well brought in uſe, attributed to the Dead, 
of Happy Memory 3 of Piows Memory 3 of Bleſſed Memory 3 we ſeem to 
acknowledge that which Cicero alledgeth 3 borrowing it from Demo- 
ſithenes, Bonam Famam propriame eſſe poſſeſuonem defunForum 3 which 
poſſeſſion I cannot but note that in our age it lyes much waſt and neg- 
lected. 

$ As concerning Relations it could be in truth, wilh'd, that there 
were a greater diligence taken therein : For there is nO Action more e- 
minent, that hath not ſome able Pento attendit, which may take and 
tranſcribeit. And becaule it is a Quality not common to all men to 
write a Perfe@ Hiſtory to the life and Dignity thereof 3 (as may well 
appear by the ſmall number, even of mean Writers in that kind) yet if 
particular Actions were but by a tolerable Pen reported, as they paſs, 
it might be hoped thatin ſome after Age, Writers might ariſe, that 
might compile a Perfe& Hiſtory by the help and aſliſtance of ſuch Notes - 
For ſuch Col/eFions might be as a Nurſery Garden, whereby to Plant a 
fair and fately Garden, when time d ſerve. 


Cuae. VIII 


The Partition ofthe Hiftory of Times, into Hiſtory Univerſal ; and Pars 
ticular. The Advantages and Diſadvantages of both, 


T*HE Hiſtory of Times # either Univerſal ; or Particular : This coms 
prehends the affairs of ſome Kingdom; or State; or Nation : That, 
the affairs of the whole world. Neither have there been wanting thoſe, 
who would ſeem to have compoſed a Hiſtory of the world, even from the 
Birth thereof; preſenting a miſcellany of matter and compends of Reports 
for Hiſtory. Others have been confident that they might comprize, as 
in a Perfe&t Hiſtory, the As of their own times, memorable through- 
out the world 3 which was certainly a generous attempt, and of 
gular uſe. For the ations, and negotiations of men, are not ſo divor- 
ced through the diviſion of Kingdoms, and Countries; but that they 
have many coincident ConneCttions : wherefore it is of great import ta 
behold the fates, and affairs deſtinate to one age or time drawn, as it 
were, and delineate in one Table. For it falls out that many writings not 
to be deſpiſed (fuchas are they whereof we ſpake before, Relations) 
which perchance otherwiſe would periſh; nor often come tothe Preſs; 
or at leaſt the chief heads thereof might be incorporated into the bod 
of ſuch a General Hiſtory, and by this means be fixed preſerved. 
Yet notwithſtanding ifa man well weigh the matter, he ſhall perceive 
that the Laws of a Juſt Hiſtory are ſo ſevere and ſtrift, as they can hard- 
ly be obſerv'd in ſuch a vaſtneſs of Argument ; ſo that the Majeſty of 
Hiſtory ts rather miniſht, than amplified by the greatneſs of the Bulk. 
For 
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For it comes to paſs that he who every where purſueth ſuch variety of 
matter 3 the preciſe ſtriftneſs of Information by degrees ſlackned ; and 
his own diligence diſperſed in ſo many things, weakned in all, takes 
up popular Reports and Rumours 3 and from Relations not fo authen- 
tick, or ſome other ſuch like (light ſtuff, compiles a Hiſtory. Moreover 
he is forced (leſt the work ſhould grow too voluminous) purpoſely to 

{ over many occurrences worth the relating; and many times to 

1l upon the way of Epitomes and abridgments. There is yet another 
danger of no ſmall importance, which a work is liable unto, which 
is di oppoſed to the profitable uſe of Univerſal Hiſtory z tor as Ge- 
neral Hiſtory preſerves ſome Relations, which,it may be,otherwiſe would 
be loſt] fo contratywiſe many times it extinguiſhes other fruitful Nar- 
rations which otherwiſe would have lived through Breviarzes, which 
are ever accepted inthe world. 


Cuae. Ix. 
Another Partition of the Hiſtory of Times into Annals and Journal., 


HE Partition of the Hiftory of Time is likewiſe well made into Au- 
nals; and Journals : Which Diviſion,though it derive the names 
from the Period of Times, yet pertains alſotothe choice of Bufinels, For 
Tacitss faith well, when falling upon the mention of the magnificence 
of certain ſtructures, preſently he adds 3 Ex dignitate Populi Ro. reper- 
tum aſe, res iPuftres, Annalibss 3 Talia, Diurnis urbis Adis mandari : 
Applying to Annals, Matters of State 3 to Dieries, Atsand Accidents 
a theaner nature. And in my judgment a Diſcipline of Heraldry 
would be to purpoſe in the dif of the merits of Books; as of the 
merits of Perfons. For as nothing doth more ate from Civil Af- 
fairs, than the confuſion of Orders and Degrees; ſo it doth not alittle 
embaſe the authority ofa grave Hiſtory, to intermingle matters of tri- 
vial conſequence, with matters of State 5 ſuch as are Triumphs, and 
Ceremonies, Shews, and Pageants, and the like. And ſurely it could 
be wiſht that this diſtintion would come into Cuſtom. In our Times 
Journals are in uſe only in Navigations, and Expeditions of war. A- 
mongſt the Ancientsit was a point of Honour to Princes to have the 
Ads of their Court referr'd to Journals, Which we fee was preſerv'd Lib. 2h. 
inthe reign of — King of Perſia, who, when he could not take ©?.5 
reſt,call'd for the Chronicles; wherein he reviewed the Treaſon of the 
Evnuches paſt in his own time. But in the Diaries of Alexander the gyms 
Great, ſuch ſmall Particularities were contained , that ifhe chanc'd but * © 
to ſleep at the Table, it was Regiſtred. For neither have . Aznalr on- 
ly compriz'd grave matters; and Journals only light 3 but all were pro- 
miſcuouſly, and curſorilytaken in Diaries 3 whether of greater, or of 
leſſer Impottance; 


Annal. 13, 


CHAP; 
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Virg, 
Geor.1, 


Virz. > En, 


Cuar. X. 


A Second Partition of Hiſtory Civil, into Simple, a#d Mixt. $ Cof- 
mography « ixt, Hiſtory. = 


He laſt Partition of Civil Hiftory may be this. Hiſtory Simple , 
and Mixt, The Commune Mixtures are two, the one from 
Civil Knowledge 3-the other py 5p 6" : Forthere 
is a kind of writing introduc'd by ſome, to ſet down their Relations , 
not continued according to the Series of the Hiſtery'z but: pickt out, 
according to the choice of the Author, which he after ami | 
ruminates upon 3 and taking occaſion from thoſe ſeleed pieces, dif- 
courſes of Civil Matters. Which kind of Ruminated Hiſtory, we da 
exceeding well allow of ; ſo ſuch a Writer do it indeed, and 
himſelf foto do. But for a man reſolvedly _— Juſt Hiſtory, eve- 
ry where to ingeſt Politick, inter-lacings 3 and fo to break off the threa 
of the ſtory, is unſeaſonable and tedious. For — every wiſe 
Hiſtory be full, and as it were impregnant with Politi and 
Counſels ; yet the Writer himſelf ſhould not be his own AMd-wife at 
the delivery; dre Digiil 7 "0p. *> 
Coſmography likewiſe is a' wixt-Hiitory , for it hath from Naterel 
Hiſtory, the Regions themſelyes, and. their fite and commodities; from 
Civil Hiſtory, Habitations, Regiments and Manners ; from the Mathe- 
maticks, Chmates, andthe Con tions of the Heavens, under which 
the Coaſts and Quarters of the World: do lye. In which kind of Hi- 
tory or Knowledge, we have cauſe to Congratulate our Times; for the 
world in this our age, hath through-lights made in it, after a wonder- 
ful manner. The Ancients certainly had knowledge of the Zones, and 
of the Antipodes, + | | 


(Noſqz ubi Primus Equis Oriens afflavit anbelis 
ic fere Rubens accendit Lumina veſper) ; 


u) © | | 
and rather by Demonſtrations than by Travels. But for ſome ſmall 
keel to emulate Heavenit ſelf; and to Circle the whole Globe of the 
Earth, with a-more oblique and winding Courſe, than the Heavens do z 
this is the glory and prerogative of our Ages, So that theſe Times 
may jultly bear in their word, not only Plus ultra, whereas the Anci- 
ents uſed ox ultra 5 and alſo imitabile fulmen, for the Ancients yon imi- 
tabile fulmen, 


Demens qui Nimbos & non imitabile Fulmen, 


But likewiſe that which exceeds all admiration imitabile Celnmw, our 
voyages; to whom it hath been often granted to wheel and role a- 
bout the whole compaſs of the Earth, after the manner of Heavenly 
Bodics. And this excellent felicity in Nautical Art, and environing the 


world, may plant alſo an expeFation of farther Proficiencies and Angmen- 
tations 
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tations of Sciences , ſpecially ſeeing it ſeems to be decreed by the Di- 

vine Council , that theſe two ſhould be Coevals,” for ſo the Ptophet 
Daniel ſpeaking of the latter times fore-tells, Plurimi pertranſtbunt & Caps, 
augebitur Scientia : asif the through Paſlage, or Perluſtration of the 
World, and the various propagation of —_—_ were appointed to 

be inthe ſame Ages3 as we lee it is already performed in great part 3 
ſeeing our times,do not much give place for Learning to the tormer two 
Periods, or Returns of Learning; the one of the Greciens; the other of 

the Komans; and in ſome kinds far exceed them. 


Cuae, Xl. 


[{. The Partition of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, into the General Hiſtory of 
the Church. Il. Hiſtory of Propheſie. Ill. Hiſtory of Providence, 


Iftory Eccleſiaſtical falls under the fame diviſion commonly with 
H Civil Hiſtory 3, for there are Eccleſiaſtical Chronicles 3 there are 
Lives of Fathers ; there are Relations of Synods, and the like , per- 
taining to the Church. In proper expreſſion this kind of Hiſtory is di- 
vided, into the Hiſtory of the Church by « general name, Hiſtory of Pro- 
pheſiez, and Hiſtory of Providence. The firſt recordeth the times and dif- 
ferent ſtate of the Church Militant 5 whether ſhe flote as the Ark in the 
Deluge 3 or ſojourn as the Ark in the Wilderneſs 5 or be at the reſt as 
the Ark in the Temple; that is, the State of the Church in Perſecation ; 
in Remove; and in Peace, In this Part I find no Deffcience 3 but rather 
more things abound therein, than are wanting 3 only thisI could wiſh, 
that the virtue and ſincerity of the Narrazions were anſwerable to the 
greatneſs of the Maſs. | 9k 

I. The Second Part which is the 1Jſtory of Propheſie, conſiſteth of 
two Relatives; the Propheſie it ſelf 5 and the accompliſhment thereof ; 
wherefore the delign of this work ought to be, that every Prophei of 
Scripture be ſorted with the truth of the event; and that throughout 
all the ages of the world ;, both for Confirmation of: Faith 3 as alſo to 
plant a Diſciplinez and skill in the Interpretation of Propheſies, which 
are not yet accompliſht. But in this work, that latitude muſt be allow- 
ed which is. proper, and familiar unto Divine Propheſes ; that their 
accompliſhments may be both perpetual and puntual; For they reſem» 
ble the nature of their Author, to whom one day is ar 4 a5 ws Cars, Pſal.g0; 
and. a thouſand years are but as one day : . And though; the fulneG, and © © 
height of their complement be many times affigned to ſome certain age, 
or certain point of time , yet they have nevertheleſs many ſtairs and 
ſcales of Accompliſhment throughout divers Ages of the world, - This 
work I fet down as Deficient 3 but it. is of that* nature as muſt 'be ® 
handled with great wiſdom, ſobriety , and reverence, or not at 
all. | | 

HT. The third Part which is the Hiory of Providence hath fallen 
Indeed opon the Pens of many pious Writers, but not without ing 

I 
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of Partiaries 3 and it is imployed in the obſervation of that divine Core 
reſpondence which often interveneth between Gods revealed Will, and his 
ſecret Will, For though the Counſels and Judgements of God be ſo ob» 
1 Cor, 2, ſcure, that they are inſcrutable to the Natural man ; yea, many times 

withdraw themſelves even from their eyes, that look out of the Ta- 

bernacle : Yet ſometimes by turns it pleaſeth the Divine wiſdom for 
41 phe, the Confirmation of this3 and Confutation of thoſe which are as with- 
2. out God inthe world; to purpoſe them to be ſeen written in ſuch Capi- 
Habac.2. tal Letters, that, as the Prophet ſpeaketh, Every one that runs by, 

read them ;, that is, that men meerly Senſual and Carnal ;, who make haſte 
#0 poſt over thoſe divine Judgements ; and never fix their cogitations up= 
on them : yet though they are upon the Jpeed, and intend nothing leſs, they 
are urg'd to acknowledge them. Such as are Jate, and unlooked for 
Judgementsz unh for Deliverances ſuddenly ſhining forth 3 the 
divine Counſels, paſſing through ſuch Serpentine windings, and won- 
derful mazes of thingsz at length manifeſtly difintangling and clearing 
themſelves. Which ſerve not only for the Conſolation of the minds of 
the Faithful ; but for the Aſtoniſlhment and Convittion of the Conſci- 
ences of the Wicked. 
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The Appendices of Hiſtory Converſant abont the words of Men, as His 
ſtory it ſelf about the Deeds : The Partition thereof 1nto, Orations, 
$ Letters, & And Apophthegms. 


Ut not the Deeds only, but the Words alſo of Men, ſhould be retained 
in Memory. It is true that ſometimes Words are inſerted into the 
Hiſtory it ſelf, ſo far as they conduce to a more perſpicuous, and ſo« 
lemn Delivery of Deeds. But the ſayings and words of men, are 
ſerved properly in Books of Orations ; Epiſtles ; and Apophthegms. hnd 
certainly the Orations, of wiſe men made touching bulineſs, avd mat- 
ters of grave and deep importance, much conduce, both to the knows 
ledge of things themſelves 3 and toElocution. | 
$ But yet greater Inſtrutions for Civil Prudence, are from the Lets 
ters of great Perſonages , touching the Aﬀairs of State. And of the 
words of men, there is nothing more ſound and excellent, than are Let- 
ters; for they are more natural than Orations ; more adviſed than ſud- 
dain Conferences. The ſame Letters, when they are continued accord- 
ing to the ſequel of times (as is obſerved in thoſe ſent by Embaſladors, 
Governours of Provinces, and other Miniſters of Eſtate) are without 
Queſtion of all other the moſt precious proviſion for Hiſtory. 
: $ Neither are Apophthegers only for delight , and ornament ;. but 
D _— for real Buſineſſes 5 and Civil Uſages, for they are, as he ſaid, * Secures 
ix. aut mecrones verborum, which by their ſharp edge cut and penetrate 
the knots of Matters and Buſineſs : And Occafions run round ina Riug 5 
and what was once profitable, may again be pratis'd ; and again 
effeftual , whether a mari ſpeak thent as ancient 3 or make them his 
OWN; 
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own. Neither can it be doubted but that is uſeful in Civil negotiati- * Friam & 

ons, which 2 Ceſar himſelf hath honour'd by his own example 3 it is -—morrogyc 
ity his book is loſt, ſeeing what we have in this kind, ſeems to be col- 

efted with little choice. Thus much of Hiſtory, namely of that part of 

Learning, which anſwereth to one of the Cells, or Domicils of the un- 


derſtanding, which 15, Aſemory. 


—— 
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The Second Principal Part of Humane Learning Poefiez 1. The Par- 
tition of Poelie into Narrative. I. Dramatical. III. And Pas» 


rabolical. $ Three Examples of Parabolical Poeſie propounded. 
IV. Natural. V. Political. VI. Moral. * 


Ow let us proceed to _ Poeſke is 4 kind of Learning 1n words 
reſtrained ; in matter looſe and licens'd;, (o that it is referred , as 
we faid at firſt,to the Imagination 3 which uſeth to devile, and contrive, 
unequal and unlawful Matches and Divorces of things. And Poeſee , 
as hath been noted, is taken in a double ſence 3 as it reſpeFs Words ; or 
as it reſpeFs Matter. Inthe firſt ſence, it is a kind of Charatter of ſpeech z 
for Ferſe, is a kind of Stile and Form of Elocution, and pertains not to 
Matter ;, for a true Narration may be compoſed in Verſe 3 and a Feigned 
in Proſe. In the latter ſence , we have determined it, a Principal men- 
ber of Learning, and have placed it next unto Hiſtory 3 ſeeing it isno- 
thing elſe than Imitation of Hiſtory at pleaſure. Wherefore ſearching 
and purſuing in our Partition the true veins of Learning; and in many 
points, not giving place to cuſtom, and the received Diviſions ; we have 
diſmiſſed $tyrs, and Elegies, and Epigramms, and Oder,and the like, and 
referred rhem to Philoſophy and Arts of Speech. Under the name of 
Poeſie, we treat only of Hiſtory Feigned at Pleaſure. 

[. The true(t Partition of Poeſte, and molt appropriate, befides thoſe 
Diviſions common to it with Hiſtory (for there are feign'd Chronicles, 
feign'd Lives, and feign'd Relations) 1s this, that it is either Narrative 
or Repreſentative, or Alluſive; Narrative is a meer imitation of Hiſtory, 
that 1a a manner decetves us; but that often it extols matters above 
belief. Dramitical or Repreſentative , is as it were a viſible Hiſtory 3 
for it ſets out the Image of things, as if they were Preſent ; and Hiſto- 
ry, as if they were Palt. Parabolical or Alluſtve is Hiſtory with the Type, 
which brings down the Images of the underſtanding to the Oljets of 
Senſe. 

$ As for Narrative Poeſie, or if you pleaſe Heroical, (fo you under- 
ſtand it of the 4/atter, not of the Verſe) it ſeems to be raiſed altoge- 
ther from a noble foundation 3 which makes much for the Dignity of 
mans Nature. For ſecing this ſenſible world, is in dignity inferiour to 

the foul of Man; Pozfte ſeems to endow Humane Nature with that 
which Hiitory denies; and to give fatisfaction to the Mind, with, at 
leaſt, the ſhadow of things, where the ſubſtance cannot be had. For 
if the matter be throughly conſidered 3 a ſtrong Argument may be 
drawn from Poc/ic, that a more ſtately greatnels ot thingsz a more per- 
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fect Order; and a more beautiful varicty delights the foul of Man, that 
any way can be found in Nature,fince the Fall. Wherefore ſeeing the 
Adtts and Events, which are the fubje& of true Hiſtory, are not of that 
amplitude, as to content the mind of Man 3 Poeſce is ready at hand to 
feign As more Heroical, Becauſe true Hiſtory reports the ſucceſſes of 
bulincſs , not proportionableto the merit of Virtues and Vices ; Poeſfe 
corre@s it, and preſents Events and Fortunes according to deſert, and 
according to the Law of Providence : becauſe true Hiſtory , through 
the frequent ſatiety and fimilitude of Things , works a diſtaſt and mi- 
ſpriſion in the mind of Man 3 Poeſte cheereth and refreſhes the ſoul; 
chanting things rare, and various, and full of viciflitudes. So as Poeſie 
ſerveth and conferreth to DeleCation, Magnanimity and Morality ; and 
therefore it may ſeem deſervedly to have lome Participation of Divine- 
neſs; becauſe it doth raiſe the mind , and exalt the ſpirit with high 
raptures, by proportioning the ſhews of things to the deſires of So 
mind 3 and not ſubmitting the mind to things, as Reaſon and Hiſt 
do. And by theſe allurements, and congruitres, whereby it cheriſherh 
the ſoul of man; joynedalſowith confort of Muſick, whereby it may 
more ſweetly infinuate it ſelf, it hath won ſuch acceſs, that it hath been 
in eſtimation even in rude times, and Barbarous Nations, when other 
Learning ſtood excluded, 

Il. Dramatical, or Repreſentative Poeſte , which brings the World up- 
on the ſtage, is of excellent uſe, if it were not abuſed, For the Toſtru- 
(tions, and Corruptions of the Stage, may be great 3 but the corrupti- 
ons 1n this kind abound ; the Diſcipline is altogether neglected in our 
times. For although in Modern Common-wealths , Stage-playes be 
but eſteemed a ſport or paſtime, unleſs it draw from the Satyr, and be 
mordent ; yet the care of the Ancients was, that it ſhould mftrut the 
minds of men unto virtue. Nay, wiſe men and t Philoſophers 
have accounted it, as the Archet, or muſical Bow of the Mind. And 


Joertainly it is moſt true , and as it were, a ſecret of nature , that the 


L'v.H'R, 
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minds of men are more patent to affetions , and impreſſions, Congregate, 
than ſolitary. 

ill. But Poeſce —_— or Parabolical, excels the reſt, and ſeemethto be 
a ſacred and venerable thing 5, eſpecially ſeeing Religion it ſelf hath al- 
lowed it in a work of that nature, and by it, traficks divine commodities 
with men, But even this alſo hath been contammate by the levity and 
mdulgence of mens wits about AZegories. And it is of ambiguous uſe, 
and applied to contrary ends. For it ſerves for 0bſcuration ;, and it 
ſerveth alſo for I/aſtration : in thisit ſeems, there was ſought a way 
how to teach 3 inthatan Art how to conceal. And this way of teach- 
ing, which conduceth to 1/xſtration, was much in uſe in the Ancient 
times: for when the inventions and conclufions of humane reaſon, 
(which are now common and vulgar) were in thoſe ages ſtrange and 
unuſual 3 the underſtandings of men were not ſo capable of that ſub- 
tilty, unleſs ſuch diſcourſes , by reſemblances and examples , were 
brought down to ſenſe, Wherefore in thoſe firſt ages all were full of 
Fables, and of Parables, and of Anigmaes,and of Similitudes of all ſorts. 
Hence the Symboles of Pythagoras 3 the Fnjgmaes of Sphynx; and the 
Fables of #ſop ; and the like. So the Apophthegmes of the Ancient 
ſages, were likewiſe expreſſed by ſzilituder. So AMenenins Agrippa , 
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among(t the Romans, a Nation in that Age not learned, repreſled a [e- 
dition by a Fable. And as Hieroghyphicks were before letters ; ſo Para» 
bles were before Arguments. So even at this day, and ever, there is 
and hath been much life, and vigour in Parable; becauſe Arguments 
cannot be ſo ſenſible, nor examples fo fit. There is another ſe of Para- 
bolical Poeſy, oppoſite to the former, which tendeth to the folding up of thoſe 
things ;, the dignity whereof, deſerves to be retired, and diſtinguiſht, as 
with a drawn Curtain : That is, when the ſecrets and myſteries of Religion, 
Policy, and Philoſophy are veiled, and inveited with Fables, and Para- 
bles. But whether there be any miſtical ſence couched under the anci- 
ent Fables of the Poets, may admit fome doubt : and indeed for our part 
we incline to this opinion, as to think, that there was an infuſed my. 
ſtery in many of the ancient Fables of the Poets, Neither doth it move 
us that theſe matters are left commonly to School-boys, and Gramma- 
rians, and ſoare embaled, that we ſhould therefore make alight judge- 
ment upon them : but contrarywiſe becauſe it 1s clear, that the writings 
which recite thoſe Fables, of all the writings of men, next tofacred writ, 
are the moſt ancicat ; and that the Fables themſelves, are far more an- 
cient than they (being they are alledged by thoſe writers, not as exco- 
i by them, but as credited and receprted before) they ſeem to be 
ike a thin fine rarified Air, which from the traditions of more Ancient 
Nations, fell into the Flutes of the Grecians. And becauſe that what- 
ſever hath hitherto been undertaken for interpretation of theſe Para- 
bles, namely by unskilful men, not learned beyond common places,gives 
ns no ſatisfaction at all z we thought torefer Philoſopy according # 
to ancient Parebles, in the number oft Deficients, | 
$ And we will annex an example or two of this work : not that the 
matter perhaps is offuch moment : but to maintain the purpoſe of our 
deſign. That is thisz that ifany portion of theſe works, which we re- 
port as Deficient, chance to be more obſcure thau ordinary ;z that we 
always propoſe, either Precepts, or Examples, for the perfecting of 
that work ; leſt perchance ſome ſhould imagine , that our conceit 
hath only comprehended ſome light ootions of them 3 and that we like 
Augures, only meaſure Countries in our mind, but know not how to 
ſet one foot forward thither. As for any other part defective in Poeſy, 
we find none; nay rather, Poeſy being a plant coming, as it were, from 
the luſt of a rank (oil, without any certain ſeed, it hath ſprung up, and 
ſpread abroad above all other kind of Learning. But now we will 
propound examples, in number only three, one from things Natwral ; 
one from Political; and one from Moral. 


 ="Y 


The firſt example of Philoſophy, according to Ancient Parables in 
things Natural. Of the Univerſe, according to 


the Fable of Pan. 


TV. The Original of Pax, the Ancients leave doubtful ; for ſome ſay 
that he was the So of Mercury, others attribute unto him a far different ho He- 
inning : For they affirm that all Penelopes ſuitors had to do with her, rod. £uz, 
and from this promiſcuous A Par deſcended, a common offipringto 
them all. There is a third concett of his birth, not to be paſſed over : 


for ſome report that he was the ſon of J»piter and Hybrir, which ſignifies 
COn- 
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contumelie. But however begotten, the Parce, they ſay, were his fi- 
ſters, who dwelt ina cave under ground z but Par remained inthe 0 
Air. The figure and form, Antiquity repreſented him by, was this, 
He had on his head a pair of Horns, riſing in a ſharp, acuminate to hea« 
ven; his body ſhagged, and hairy; his beard very long ; his ſhape bi- 
formed 3 above like a man, below like a beaſt ; finiſht with thefeet of 
a Goat. He bare theſe enſigns of Juriſdiction ; in his left handa pipe 
of ſeven Reeds; in his right a ſheep hook or a ſtaff, at the upper end 
crooked or inflexed: he wasclad with a Mantle made of a Leopards 
«kin. The dignities and offices attributed unto him were theſe; that 
he was the God of Hunters; of Shepherds ; and of all Rural Inhabi- 
tants: Lo. Preſident Mountains 3 and next to Mercury, the Embaſla- 
dour of the Gods. Moreover he was accounted the Leader, and Com- 
mander of the Nymphs3 which were always wont to dance the Rounds, 
and frisk about him : his train were the Satyrs, and the old Sileri : He 
had power alſo to ſtrike men with terrors, and thoſe eſpecially vain, 
and ſuperſtitious, which are termed Panick fears. His As recorded 
Cic FriR. are not many 3 the chiefelt was, that he challenged Cupid at wreſtling, 
$6t-"5* in which conflict he had the foil ; caught Typhon in a net, and held him 
Claud. de faſt, Aforeover when Ceres being ſad and vext for the Rape of Proſerpi- 
K.Þroter. ,,z, had hid her ſelf, and that all the Gods took pains, by diſperſing them- 
ſelves ſeveral ways, to find her out; it was only Pars good fortune, as 
he was hunting, to lite on her, and to give the firſt intelligence where 
ſhe was. He preſumed allo to put it to the trial, who was the better mu- 
ovis, fician he or Apollo, and by the judgment of Midas was preferred ; for 
Met.X!, which judgment, Aides bad a pair of Aſſes ears ſecretly imped to his 
head. - Of the Love-tricks of Paz, there is nothing reported, or at leaſt 
not much ; a thing to be wondred at, eſpecially being among a Troop 
of Gods ſo profuſely amorous. This allo is ſaid of him, That he loved 
the Nymph Eccho,whom he took to wife 3 and one pretty wench more 
called Syrinx, towards whom Cxpid (in an angry revengeful humour 
becauſe ſo audaciouſly he had challenged him at wreſtling) inflamed his 
deſire. $9 he is reported once to have ſollicited the Moon apart into 
the high Woods. Moreover he had no ifſue (which is a marvel alſo, 
ſeeing the Gods,fpecially thoſe of the male-kind,were very — 
only he was the reputed Father of a little Girl called Tambe, that wit 
many pretty tales was wont to make ſtrangers merry; and ſome thought 
that ſhe was begotten of his wife Eccho, The Parable ſeemeth to be 
this. 
$ Panas the very name imports repreſents, or layeth open the world, 
or the world of things. Concerzing his Original there are only two o- 
pinions that go for Currant : For either he came of Mercury, that is the 
Word of God, which the holy Scriptures, without all Controverſie,af- 
firm ; and the Philoſophers, ſuch as were the more Divine,ſaw; or elſe 
from the confuſed ſeeds of things. For ſome of the Philoſophers 
Laert.in held, that the Seeds and Principles of Nature, were even in the ſub- 
Anaz2g. ſtance infinite, hence the opinion, of Similary Parts primordial, was 
brought inz which Azaxagorass either invented, or celebrated. Some 
more acutely and ſoberly, think it ſufficient to ſalve the variety of Na- 
Lie in ture, if ſeeds, the fame in ſubſtance, be only diverſified in " ire and 
-w50 figure; certain and detinitez and placed the reſtin the incloſure, and 
| boſom 
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boſom of the ſeeds. From this ſpring, the opinion of Atomes is deri- 


ved, which Democritzs maintain'dz and Lucipprs found out. But o- Mtn 


thers, though they affirm only one Principle of Nature (Thales water ; 
Anaximenes Air 5 Heraclitus Fire) yet they have defined that Principle, 
which is one in Act, to be various and diſpenſable in power; as that 
wherein the ſeeds of all natural eſſences lie hidden. They who have 


introduced the firſt Matter every way dilarayed, and unformed, and ts Times 
indifferent to any form (as Plato and Ariſtotle did ) came to a far nea» 


rer, and natural reſemblance of the Figure of the Parable. For they con» 
ceiv'd the Matter as a common Courtezan; and the Forms as Suitors. 
So as all the Opinions touching the beginnings of things come to this 
int, and may be reduc'd to this diſtribution 3 that the world took 
beaimnin either from Mercury ; or from Penelope; and all her ſuitors, 
The third conceit of Pans Original is ſuch, as it ſeems that the Grecians 
either by intercourſe with the Xgyptiansz or one way or other, had 
heard ſomething of the Hebrew eden For it points to the ſtate 
of the World not conſidered in the abſolute produQion; but as it ſtood 
after the fall of 442», expos'd and made ſubjettto Death aud Corrup- 
tion? For in that ſtate it was, and remains to this day ; the oft-ſprin 


of God ; and of Sin, or Contwmely : For the like fin of 4dam wasa kind Gen.3: 


of Contumely,when he would be like God. And therefore all theſe three 
Narrations concerning the manner of Pans Birth, may ſeem true; if they 
be rightly diſtinguiſht according to things and times. For this Par, 
as we now behold and comprehend it, took beginning from the word 
of God, by the means of confuſed matter, which yet was the work of 
God, and theentrance of Prevyarication, and through it of corrupti- 
on, | 

6 The Deftinies may well be thought the fiſters of Par, or Natare : 
for the beginnings, and continuances, and diſflolutions; the Depreſf- 
ons alſo, and eminencies, and labours,- and felicities of things; and 
whatfoever conditions of a particular Nature, are called Fates or Deſti» 
nies Which yet, unleſs it be in ſome noble individuate ſubjeR, as a 
Man, a City, ora Nation, commonly are not acknowledged. But 
Par, that is, the Nature of things, is the caule of theſe ſeveral ſtates, 
and qualities in every particular; ſo as in reſpe& of Individuals, the 
Chain of nature, and the thread of the Deſtinies, is the ſame, More- 
over the Ancients feigned, that Par ever hved in the open Air 3 but 
the Percs, or Deſtinies, in a mighty ſubterrancous Cave; from whence 
with an infinite {wiftnelſs they flew to men : becauſe the nature and com- 
mon face of the Univerſe is apert, and vifible z but the individual Fates 
of Particulars are ſecret, ſwift, and ſuddain. Bat if Fate be taken in 
a more general acception, asto ſignifie the more notable only, and not 
every common event ; yet in that ſenſe alſo, the fignitication is corre- 
ſpondent to the univerſal ſtate of things; ſeeing from the order of Na- 
txre, there is nothing ſo ſmall which comes to paſs without a Cauſe 3 
and norking fo abſolutely great, as to be independent 3 fo that the ve- 
ty Fabrick of Natvre comprehendeth in the lap and boſom thereof, eves 
ry event, ſinafl ot great 3 and by a conſtant rule diſcloſeth them in due 
ſeaſon. Wherefore no marvel if the Parce be brought in,as the legiti- 
mare Siſters of Pan : For Fortune is the daughter of the fooliſh vulgar; 


and found favour only with the more unſound Philoſophers, Certain- 
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1 y the words of Epicurus favour leſs of Dotage than of prophaneneſs 


whete he ſaith 3 Preſtare, credere fabulam Deorum, quam Fatum aſſere- 
re, As ifany thing in the frame of nature could be like an Iſland, which 
i5 ſeparate from the conneCtion of the continent. But Epicures (as it is 
evident from his own words) —— and ſubjecting his Na- 
tural Philoſophy to his Moral 5 would hear of no opinion which might 
preſs and ſting the conſcience; or any way diſcalm, and trouble that 
Enthymia, or Tranquillity of mind, which he had receiv'd from Demo- 
critus. Wherefore being more indulgent to the deluſions of his own 
fancyes, than patient of truth 3 he hath fairly caſt off the yoak, and 
abandon'd as well the ps <4 of Fate, as the Fear of the Gods. And 
thus much concerning the Fraternity of Par with the Deſtinies. 

$ Horns are attributed unto the World, broad at the root, ſharp at 
the top; the nature of all things being like a Pyramis leſſening upwards. 
For Individuals in which the Baſe of nature is ſpread out; being infi- 
nite, are collefted into Species, which are many alſo; Species again 
riſe up into Generals ; and theſe aſcending are contracted into more U- 
niverſal Generalities 3 ſo that at length, nature may ſeem to cloſe in a 
nity; which is ſignified by the Pyramidal Figure of Pans Horns, . Nets 
ther is it to be wondr'd at, that Pan toucheth heaven with his borws ; 
ſeeing the tranſcendentals L Nature, or Univerſal Ideas, do in ſome 
ſort reach things Divine, Wherefore Homers famoxs Chain of Natural 
Cauſes, tyed to the foot of Iupiters Chair, was celebrated. And it is 
plain, that no man converſant in Metaphyſick 3 and thoſe things which 
in Nature are Eternal, and immoveable; and that hath never ſolittle 
withdrawn his mind from the fluid ruin of ſablunary things, which doth 
not at the ſame inſtant fall upon Natural Theology : ſo dire&t and com- 
pendious a pallage it is, fromthe top of the Pyramis, to matters Di» 
vine. 

$ The body of Natwre is elegantly and and lively drawn Hairy, re- 
pP_—_—_ the beams of things z for beams are, as it were, the hairs or 

riſtles of nature z and every Creature is more or leſs Beamyz which 

is moſt apparent in the faculty of ſeeing 3 and no leſs in every magne- 
tick virtue, and operation upon diſtance ; for whatſoever worketh up. 
on any thing upon Diſtance, that may rightly be ſaid to dart forth rays. 
Moreover Pars beard is ſaid to be exceeding long, becauſe the beams or 
influences of the Heavens; and ſpecially of the Sun, do operate, and 
pierce fartheſt of all ; fo that not only the ſurface, but the inward bow+ 
els of the earth have been turn'd; ſubduc'd ; and impregnate, with the 
maſculine Spirir of the heavenly influence. And the form of Pans beard 
is the more elegant ; becauſe the Su-r,when his higher part, is ſhadow- 
ed with a Cloud, his beams break out in the lower ; and fo appears to 
the eyeas if he were bearded. = 

$ Nature is alſo moſt expreſhvely ſet forth with a CO Body 5 
in reference to the Differences between ſuperiour and inferiour bodies. 
For the one part, by reaſon of their beauty 3 and equability 3 -and con» 
ſtancy of motionz and+dominion over the earth 3 and earthly things ; 
1s aptly ſet out by the ſhape of man : And the other part in reſpett of 
their perturbations 3 and irregular motions; and that they are for moſt 
part commanded by the Celeſtial ; may be well fitted with the figure 


of a bruit beaſt, Again this ſame bi-formed deſcription of his body, per» 
= _ 
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tains to the participation of the ſpecies or kind 3 for no ſpecies of Nas» 
ture, ſeems to be (imple; but, as it were participating aud compounded 
of two, Eſſential Ingredients. For Man hath ſomething of a Beaſt : a 
Beaſt ſomething of a Plant : a Plant ſomething of an inanimate Body : 
and all natural things are indeed bi-formed z and compounded of a ſu- 
periour and inferiour kind. | 
$ It is a witty Allegory that ſame, of the feet of the Goat ; by rea- 
ſon of the upward tending motions of Terreſtrial bodies towards the re- 
gions of the airz and of the heaven; where alſo they become penile ; 
and from thence are rather forc'd down, than fall down. For the Goat 
is a niounting Animal, that loves to be hanging upon rocks, and preci- 
pices, and (ſteep hills: And this is done alſo in a wonderful manner, 
even by thoſe things which are deſtinated to this inferiour Globe as 
may manifeſtly appear, in Clouds and Aeteors, And it wasnot without 
the grounds of reaſon, that Gilbert, who hath written a painful and an ye age; 
experimental work, touching a Loadſtoxe, caſt in this, doubt, Whether 
or no ponderous bodies, after a great diſtence, and long diſcontinuance 
from the earth, may not put off their motion towards the inferiour Globe? 
$ The two enſigns which Pa bears in his hands, do point, the one 
at Harmony, the other at Empiry: for the Pipe of ſeven Reeds, doth e- 
vidently demonſtrate the conſent and Hzrmony ; or diſcordant concord 
of Nature, which is cauſed by the motion of the ſeven wandring ſtars: 
for there are no other Errors, or manifeſt Expatiations in heaven, fave 
thoſe of the ſeven Planets 3 which being intermingled, and moderated 
with the equality of the fixed ſtarrs 3 and their perpetual and invaria- 
ble diſtance one from the other, may maintain and excite both the con- 
ſtancy in ſpecifical 3 and the fluency of [ndividual Natures. If there be 
any leſſer Planets which are not conſpicuous 3 or any greater Mutati- 
on in heaven (asin many ſuperlunary Comets) they ſeem but like Pipes, 
either altogether mute, or only ſtreperous for a time, becauſe their in» 
fluence either doth not ſtream down fo low as tous or doth not long 
interrupt the Harmony of the ſever Pipes of Pan. And that Staff of 
Empiry, may be excellently applied to the order of Nature , which is 
partly right, partly crooked. And this ſtaff or rad is eſpecially crooks 
ed at the upper end ; becaule all the works of Divine Providence are 
commonly fetcht about by circuits, and windings 3 fo that one thing 
may ſcem to be done, and yet indeed a clean contrary brought to pals; 
as the ſelling of Joſeph into Egypt , and the like. Beſides in all wiſe hu- $*%:45 
mane Goverament, they that fit at the helm, do more happily briag 
their purpoſes about, and inſinuate more eaſily things fit for the people, 
by pretexts, arid oblique courſes3 than by down-right dealing. =O 
(which perchance may ſcem very ſtrange) in things meerly natural, you 
may ſooner deceive nature, than force her; ſo improper, and ſelf-im- 
peaching are op2n dire& proceedings3/ whereas on the other ſide, an 
oblique ind an inſinuating way, gently glides along, and compaſleth the 
intended effect. | | | 
$ Pans Cloak or Mantle, is ingeniouſly feigned to be the Skin of 4 
Leoperd, becauſe it isfull of ſpots : ſo the Heavens are ſpotted with 
Stars 3 the Sea with Iſlands 3 the Land with Flowers; and every par- 
ticular creaturealſo, is for moſt part garniſhed with divers colours a- 
bout the ſuperficies ; which is, as it were, a Mantle unto it. 
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$ The office of Par could be by _ ſo conceived ; and cxpreſt 

to the life.as by feigning him to be the God of Huntersfor every natural 
Attion, and ſo by conſequence, motion and progreflion, is nothing elſe 
but a Hunting. Arts and Sciences have their works; and humane 
Councils their ends, 'which they they earneſtly Ent after. All natu- 
ral things have either their food, as a prey 3 or their pleaſare, as a re- 
creationz which they ſeek for; and that in a quick-diſcurſiye, and dif- 
cerning Way, 


:re B, Torva leana Lupum ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellam 
_ Florentem Cythiſum ſequitur laſciva Capel/a. 


& Par is alſo ſaid to be the'God of the Country Swains 3 becauſe 
men of this condition lead lives more'a le unto Nature, than thoſe 
that live in the Cities and Courts of Princes 3 where Nature by too 
much Art is corrupted : fo as the faying of the Poet (though in the 
ſence of love) may be here verified : 


Mart, Fp, —Pars minima eſt ipſa puel/a ſui. 


$ Pan was held to be Lord Preſident of the Mountains ;, becauſe in 
high Mountains and Hills Natwre lays her felf moſt open, and is molt 
diſplayed to the view and contemplation of men. | 

4 Whereas Par is faid to be ( next unto Mercury) the Meſſenger of 
the Gods ; there is in that a Divine Myſtery contained ; becauſe, next 
untothe word of God, the Image 'of the world proclaims the Divine 
power and wiſdom ; as records the ſacred Poet,The Heavens proclaims the 

Plal.19. Glory of God,and the waſt Expanſion reports the works of his hands. 

& The Nymphs, that is the Souls of living things, give great delight 
to Par : for the ſouls of the livipgare the Minions of the World. * 
Condud of theſe Nymphs is with great 'reaſon attributed to Par, be- 
cauſe theſe Nymphs,or Fouls of the living,do follow their natural difpo- 
fition, as rheir guides 3 and with infinite -vatiety every one of them af- 
ter the faſhion of his Country, doth leap and dance with uncefſant mo» 

N.1,, Ton about her. —_— ane of the Modern very ingeniouſly hath 
** reduced all the power of the. Soul irito Motion 3 noting the miſpriſion. 
and precipitancy of ſome of the ancients; who fixing their eyes an 
choughts with unadviſed haſto,upon Memory ; Imagination and Reaſon 
have paſt over the Cogitative faculty untoucht z which hath a chief pat 
in the order of conception. For he that calleth a thing into his mirii 
whether by impreſſion or recordation, cogitateth and conſiereth 5 an 
he that imployeth the faculty of his phaiifie, alſo cogitateth 5 and he 
that reaſoneth doth in like manner cogitate or adviſe : and to be brief, 
the Soul of man, whether admoniſhtby ſenſe, or left to her own libers 
ty ;' whether in funions of the Intelle, or'of the affetions and of the 
will, dancesto the muſical Airs of the cogitations z which is that tripi- 
diation of the Nymphs. 

6 The Satyres, and Silexi, are perpetual followers of Pax, that is 
old age and youth : for of all natural things,there is a lively, jocund,and 
(as I may ſay) a dancing age; and a dull, flegmatick age : the car- 
ttages and diſpoſitions of both which ages, tnay peradventure ſeem to a 
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man which ſerioully obſerves them, as ridiculous and deformed, as thoſe 
of the Satyrs, or of the Siler. 
$ Touching the Terrors which Pan is ſaid to be the Author of, there 
may be made a wiſe inſtruction 3 namely, that Nature hath implanted 
in every living thing, a kind of care and fear, tending to the preſervation 
of its own life, and being 3 and to the repelling and ſhunning of all hurtful 
encounters. And yet Nature knows not how to keep a mean, but al- 
ways intermixeth vain and empty fears, with ſuch as are diſcreet 
a profitable z ſo that all things (if their inſides might be ſeen) would 
appear full of Panick frights; but ſpecially Men ; and above all other 
men, the people which are wonderfully travailed and tofled with ſu- 
perſtitionz ſpecially in hard, and formidable , and adverſe times ; 
which indeed is nothing elſe but a Panick terror. Nor doth this ſu- 
perſtition reign only in the vulgar z but from popular opinons, breaks 
out ſome times upon wile men 3 as Divinely Epiczrns (if the reſt of 
his diſcourſes touching the Gods, had been conformable to this rule ) 
Non Deos vulgi negare prophanum ;, ſed unlgi opiniones diis applicare pro- Laent. in 
phanum. . Fpicur, 
$ Concerning the audacity of Panz and his combate upon challenge 
with Cupid 3; the meaning of it is, that matter wants not inclination , 
and deſire, to the relapſing and diſſolution of the World into the old Chaos ; 
if ber malice and violence were not reſtrained and kept in order, by the pre- 
potent concord of things ;, ſiznified by Cupid, or the God of Love. And 
therefore it fell out well for man, by the fatal contexture of the world ; 
or rather the great goodnels of the Divine Providence, that Par was 
found too weak, and overcome. To the ſame effe& may be interpret- 
ed, his catching of Typhon in « net : for howloever there may ſome- 
times happen vaſt, and unwonted tumors ( as the name of Typbor im + 
ports) either in the Sea, or inthe Air, or in the Earth; yet nature 
doth intangle in an intricate toil, and curb, and reſtrain, as it were with 
a chain of Adarhant, the exceſles and infolencies of theſe kind of 
Bodies. 
& As touching the finding out of Ceres, attributed to this God, and 
that 4s be was hunting and thought little of it, which none of the othet 
Gods could do, though they did nothing elſe but ſeek her, and that 
with diligence ; it gives us this true and grave admonition ; that is, 
that men do not exped the invention of things neceſſary for life and man- 
ers, from abſtraF# Philoſophies,as from the greater Gods;though they ſhould 
e«pply themſelves to no other ſtudy; but only from Pan, that is, from diſcreet 
experience, end from the univerſal obſeryation of the things of the World x 
where oftentimes by chance (and as it were going a hunting) ſuch in- 
ventions are lited upon. For the molt —o_k> inventions, are the 
off-ſpring of experience 3 and,as it were,certain Donatives diſtributed 
to men by chance. 
$ His conteſtativn with Apolo about Aſick; and the event thereof, Adcas & | 
contains a wholeſome in(truttion , which may ſerve to reſtrain mens Sandifii 
reaſons, and judgements, with the reins of ſobriety, from boaſting and comment. 
and glorying in their gifts. For there ſeems to be a two fold Harmony Oo 
or Muſick; the one of Divine Wiſdom ; the other of Humane Rea- 
ſon; for, to humane judgement, and as it were, the ear of mortals; 
| the adminiſtration of the world; and of Creatures thereinz and the 
| K 2 more 
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more ſecret judgements of God, ſound ſomewhat hard and harſh : 


Which rude ignorance, albeit it be well proclaim'd by Afles ears; yet 
notwithſtanding theſe ears are ſecret, and do not openly ap- 
pearz neither is it perceived, or noted as a Deformity by the 
Vulgar. 

(Laſtly, it is not to be wondered at, that there is nothing attri- 
buted nnto Pax concerning Loves, but only of the marriage with 
Eccho ;, for the world doth injoy it ſelf, and in it ſelf all things elſe, 
Now he that loves would enjoy ſomething : but where there is enough, 
there is no place left to defire. Wherefore there can be no wanton love _ 
in P47, or the World, nor delire to obtain any thing, (ſeeing it is con» 
tented with it (elf) but only Speeches 3 which | Lag are pronounced 
by the Nymph Eccho, a thing not ſubſtantial, but only vocal ; if more 
accurate by Syringa;z that is, when words and voices are regulated by 
certain numbers z Poetical, or Oratorical, as by muſical meaſures. Is 
is an excellent invention, that amongſt ſpeeches and voices, only Eccho 
ſhould be taken in marriage by the World; for that alone is true Philo« 
ſophy, which doth faithfully render the very words of the world ; and which 
is written, no otherwiſe, than the world doth di@ate; and is vothing elſe 
than the image and refleFion thereof; and addeth nothing of its own, 
but only iterates, and reſounds. 

$& And whereas Par is reported to have called the Moon aſide into 4 
high-ſhadowed wood; feems to appertain to the convention between 
fence and heavenly, .ordivine things: For the caſe of Endymion, and 
Pan are different 3 the Moor of her own accord came down to Endynii- 
on, as he was alleep: For that Divine illuminations an gently ſlide 
into the underſtanding, caſt aſleep, and retired from the ſenſes ; but if they 
be called, and ſent for by Senſe, as by Par 3, then they preſent no other 
light than that, | 


Quale ſub incertam Iunam ſub luce malignd 
Eſt iter in ſylvis. 


It belongs alſo to the ſufficiency, and perfeFion of the world, that it begets 
9 iſſne : For the world doth generate in reſpect of its parts 3 but inre- 
ſpect of the whole, how can it generate, ſeeing there is no body be« 
yond the bounds of the Univerſe 2 As for that Girl Tambe, fatherd up- 
on Pax, certainly it is a wiſe adjedion to the fable; for by her are re- 
preſented thoſe vain and idle Paraduxes concerning the nature of things 
which have been frequent in all ages, and have filled the wor 
with novelties, for the matter, fruitleſs ; ſpurious for the Racez by 
their garrulity , ſometimes pleaſant 3 ſometimes tedious and uns 
ſcaſonable. | 


An other example of Philoſophy according to Ancient Parable 
m Politicks of War, according to the 
Fable of Perſeus. 


V. Perſeus 4 Prince of the Fait is reported to have been imployed by 
Pallas for tbe deſtroying of Meduſa, who was very infeſtious to the Wes 
ftera parts of the World , about the utmoſt Coaſts of Hiberia: A 
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turn to lay them down again. This eye and #o04h they lent to Perſeus 3 
fo finding himſelf completely appointed for the Attion deſigned, with 
winged ſpeed he marches towards Meduſa. Her he found (leeping 3 
yet durſt not venture himſelf a front to her aſpect, if ſhe ſhould chance 
to awake; but turning his head aſidey beholding her by reflection in 
Pallas her Mirror, and fodireQing his blow,cut oft her head ; from whoſe 
bloud guſhing out , inſtantly there emerged Pegaſus the flying Horſe, , - © 
Her head thus ſmitten off, Perſeus transfers and inſerts into Pal- 
las her ſhield 3 which yet retained this virtue, that whoſoever lookt 
upon it, as one blaſted or Plannet-ſtruck, he ſhould ſuddenly become 
ſenſeleſs. | 

This Fable ſeems to be deviſed for direction to the preparation , 8andys 
and order that is to be obſerved in making of war. And firſt the un- Com-. 
dertaking of any war ought to be ava commiſlion from Palas 4 cer- g,;1. * 
tainly not from Yeaus, (as the Trojan war was) or ſome fuch (ighe Mcr.4. 
motive 3 becauſe the Deſigns of War, ought to be grounded upon (0. Renovard, 
lid counſels. Then for the choice of War; for the nature and quality 
thereof ; the Fable propounds three grave and wholſome Precepts. The 
firſt is,that a Prince h not much trouble himſelf about the conqueſt of neigh» 
bour Nations : nor is the way of enlarging a Patrimony, and an Empiry,the 
ſame ;, for in the augmentation of private poſſeſſrons, the vicinity of Terri« 
tories is to be conſidered ;, but in the amplification of publick Dominions, 
the occaſion and facility of making war, and the fruit to be expeFed, ought 
to be inſtead of propinquity. Therefore Perſeus, though an Eaſtern 
Prince, makes the expedition of his War a far off, evenin the remoteſt 
parts of the Weſtern World. There is 4 notable preſident of this Caſe, p;,, ;. 
in the different manner of warring, praCtiſed by two Kings, the Father Alex. 14. 
and the Son, Philip and Alexander. Por Philip warred upon Borderers \,***- 
only, and added to the Empire ſome few Cities, and that not without 
great contention and danger; who many times, but eſpecially in a 
Theban war, was brought into extreme hazatd : But Alexander carried 
the Ations of his War a far off ; and with a proſperous boldneſs un« 
dertook an expedition againſt the Perſiar 3 conquered infinite Nati- 
ons; tired, rather with travel than war. This point is farther cleared 
in the propagation of the Roman Empire, what time their conquelts to- 
wards the Weſt ſcarce reacht beyond Ligrriz, did yetin the Faſt, bring 
all the Provinces, as far as the mountain Taxrys, within the compaſs of 
their Arms and command. So Charles the Eighth, King of France, find- Bi0.Ft:n, 


ing the War of Britain (which afterward was compounded by marrige) d*'*** 4 
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not (o feaſible, purſued his enterprize upon Nap/es, which he accompliſht 
with wonderful facility and felicity. Certainly wars made upon Nati- 
ons far off, have this advantage, that they are to fight with thoſe who 
are not praiſed in the diſciphne and Arms of the Aggrcllor: butina 
— upon Borderers, the cale is otherwiſe, Belides the preparati- 
on for ſuch an expedition is commonly better appointed; and the ter- 
ror to the enemy from ſuch a bold and confident enterprize, the grea- 
ter. Neither can there uſually be made, by the enemy to whom the 
war is brought ſofar off, any retaliation or reciprocal invaſion ; which 
in a war upon borderers often falls out. But the chicf point is, that in 
ſubduing a neighbour ſtate, the ele&tion of advantages is brought to a 
(treight ; but in a foreign expedition,a man may turn the race of the war 
at pleaſure, thither, where military diſcipline is moſt weakned; or 
the ſtrength of the Nation much waſted and worn; or Civil diſcords are 
ſeaſonably on foot 3 or ſuch like opportunities preſent themſelves. 

$ The ſecond precept is, that the motives of war be juſt ; and Religions 
and Honourable and Plauſible : for that begets alacrity, as well in the 
Souldiers that fight, as in the people that afford pay : it draws on and 
procureth aids z and hath many other advantages belides. Amongſt 
the juſt grounds of war, that is moſt favourable, which is undertaken 
for the extirpation of Tyrantsz under whom the people looſe their 
courage, and are caſt down without heart and vigour, as in the ſight of 
Meduſa: which kind of heroick Atts, procured Hercnles a divinity a- 
mongſt the Gods. Certainly it was a point of Religion amongſt the 
Romans, with valour and ſpeed, to aid and ſuccour their confederates 
and allies, that were any way diltreſked, So juſt viadictive wars have 
for moſt part been proſperous; ſo the war againſt Brat#s and Caſſize, 
for the revenge of Ceſars death ; of Severus for the death of Pertinax 
of Juniws Brutus for the revenge of the death of Lucyetia : and ina word, 
whoſoever relieve and revenge the calamitics and injuries of men, bear 
arms under Perſews. 

$ The third precept is, that in the undertaking of any war, a true efti- 
mate of the forces betaken 3 and that it be rightly ym qo. whether the 
enterpriſe may be compaſt and accompliſht 3 leſt vaſt and endleſs de- 
ſigns bo purſued. For amongſt the Gorgons, by which war 1s repreſen- 
ted, Perſeus wilely undertook her only, that was mortal z and did not 
ſet his mind upon impoſlibilities. Thus far the fable inſtructs touching 
thoſe things that fall in deliberation, about the undertaking of a war; 
the reſt pertain to the war it ſelf. | 

$ Inwar thoſe three gifts of the Gods do moſt avail, ſo as commonl 
they govern, and lead fortune after them : for Perſeus rectved ſped 


from Mercury 3 concealing of his Counſels, from Orcus; and Providence 
from Pallas. Neither is it without an Allegory, and that moſt prudent, 


that thoſe wings of ſpeed in diſpatch of affairs (for quickneſs in war is of 
ſpecial importance) were faſtened unto his heels, and not unto his Arm- 
holes to his feet, and not to his ſhoulders 3 becauſe celerity is required, 
not ſo much in the firſt aggreſſions and preparations; as inthe purſuit 
and the ſuccours that ſecond the firlt aſſaults : for there is no errors in 
war more frequent, than that proſecution, and ſubſidiary forces, fail to 
anſwer the alacrity of the firſt onjets. Now the Helmet of Pluto, which 
hath power to make men inviſible, is plaia in the Moral : for the ſecrer- 
mg 
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ting of Connſels next to Celerity, is of great moment in War 3 whereof 
Celerity it ſelf is a great part; for ſpeed, prevents the diſcloſure of 
Counſels. 7 pertains toPluto's Helmet, that there be one General of 
the Army in War, inveſted with abſolute authority; for conſultations 
communicated with many, partake more of the Plumes of Mrs, than of 
the-Helmet of Pluto. Tothe ſame purpoſe are variouspretenſions, and 
doubtful defignations, and emiſfary reports 3 which either caſt a cloud 
over mens.eyes, or tura them another way, and place the'true aims of 
Counſels in the dark : for diligent and diftident cautions touching Let- 
ters, Ambaſladors, Rebels, and many ſuch like Proviſoes, adorn and 
irt-the Helmet of Pluto. But it importeth no leſs, to diſcover the 
Counſels of the enemy, than to conceal their own : wherefore to the 
Helmet of Pluto, we mult joyn the Looking-glaſs of Pallas, whereby the 
ſtrength, the weakne(s, the ſecret abettors, the diviſions and factions. 
the proceedings and counſels of the enemy may be diſcerned and dif 
cloſed. And becauſe the caſualties of war are ſuch, as we muſt not put 
too much confidence, either in the concealing our own deſigns, or the 
dillecreting the deligns of the enemy, orin celerity it ſelf; we muſt e- 
onny take the Shield of Pallas, thatis of Providence ; that fo, as lit- 
tle.as may be, be left to Fortune. Hitherto belong the ſending out of 
Eſpials, -the fortification of Camps, (which in the Military Diſcipline 
of this latter age, is almoſt grown out of uſe : for the Camps of the 
Romans were ſtrengthened as if it had beena City, againlt all adverſe 
events of War) a ſetled and well ordered Army,not truſting too much 
to the light Bands, or tothe Troops of Horſemen, and whatſoever ap- 
ains to a ſubſtantial and adviſed defenſive War : ſeeing in Wars the 
Shield of Pallas prevails more than the ſword of Mars, 
&< But Perſeus albeit he was ſufficiently furnitht with forces and cou- 
tage, yet was he to do one thing of ſpecial importance, before he en- 
terprized the Adtion 3 and that was, to have ſome inteligence with the 
Gree. Theſe Gree are treaſonr, which may be termed the {ters of 
War; not deſcerided of the fame ſtock , bur far unlike in nobility of 
-Birth _ are Generous and Heroical; but Treaſons baſe and ignoble. 
Their deſcription is elegant, for they are faid ts be gray-headed, and 
like old women from their birth ; by'reaſon that Traitors are continu- 
ally vext. with cares and 'trepidations. But all their ſtrength, before 
they break out into open Rebellions, conſiſts either in an eye, or ins 
tooth, forevery faftion alienated'from any ſtate, hath an evil eye, and 
bites.. Beſides, this eye and tooth is,as it were,common 3 for whatſoever 
they can learn or know , runs ffom hand to hand amongſt them. And 
as concerning the tooth, they do all bite alike, and caſt the fame ſcan- 
dals; ſo that hear one, and you hear all. Perſexs therefore was to deal 
with theſe Gree,and to engage their afliſtance for the loan of their Eye 
and Tooth : their Eye for Diſcoveriesz their Tooth for the ſowing and 
ſpreading of Rumors; and the ſtirring up of envy 3 and the troubling 
-of the minds of men. After all things are well, and preparedly diſpoſed 
for war ; thatis firlt of all to be taken into confideration, which Perſexs 
did, that Meduſa may be found afleep : for a wiſe Captain ever allaults 
the enemy unprepared 3 and when he is moſt fecure. Laſtly, in the ve- 
ty aFion 4nd heat of war, the looking into PaZas her Glaſs, 1s to be put 


ta practice : for molt men,before it come tothe pulh ;can Vith diligence 
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and circumſpetion dive into, and diſcern the ſtate and deſigns of the 
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enemies ; but in the very point of danger, either are amazed with fear ; 
or in a raſh mood fronting dangers too direttly, p—_—_ themſclyes 
into them 3 mindful of victory 3 but forgetful of evaſion, and retreat, 
Yet neither of theſe ſhould be pratiſed, but they ſhould look with a 
reverſed countenance into Pall/as Mirror 3 that ſo the ſtroak may be 
rightly directed, without either terror or fury, 

After the war was finiſht, and the victory won, there followed 
two Effetts 3 The procreation and raiſing of Pegaſus 5 which evidently de- 
notes Fame, that flying through the world proclaims viftory ; and 
makes the remains of that war caſy and fealible* The ſecond is the bear- 
ring of Meduſa's head in his ſhield ; becauſe there is no kind of defence 
for excellency comparable tothis: For one famous and memorable A& 
proſperoully enterpriz'd and atchieved ; ſtrikes the Spirit of inſurrefti- 
on in an enemy, into an amazing terror; and blaſts envy her ſelf into 
an aſtoniſhment and wonder. 


The third Example of Philoſophy according to Ancient Parables 
in Morality. Of Paſſion according to the Fable 


of Dionyſus. 


VI They ſay that Semele Jupiters Minion, having bound her Parz- 
mour, by an inviolable oath, to grant her one requelt which ſhe would 
ask, defir'd that he would accompany her in the ſame form, wherein 
he came into Juno: So ſhe periſht with lightning. Bnt the Infant 
which ſhe bare in her Womb, Jupiter the Father took out, and ſowed 
it in his thigh till the months were accompliſht, that it ſhould be born, 
This burden made Jupiter ſomewhat to limp 5 wherefore the child, be- 
cauſe it vext and pinched Japiter, while it was in his flank, was called 
Dionyſins. Being born he was committed to Proſerpina for ſome years to 
be nurſt; and being grown up, he had ſuch a maiden face, as that a 
man could hardly judge whether it werea boy, ora girl, He was dead 
alſo, and buried for a time, but afterwards revived. Being bat a youth 
he invented the planting and dreſſing of vines; the making and uſe of 
wine 3 for which becoming famous and renowned, he ſubjugated the 
world even to the utmoſt bounds of India. He rode in a Chariot drawn 
with Tygers. There danced about him certain deform2d Hobgoblins 
called Cobali, Acratus and others; yea, even the Muſes alſo were ſome 
of his followers, He took to wife Ariadne, forſaken and leſt by Theſens. - 
The tree ſacred unto him was the Tvy. He was held the Inventor and In- 
ſtitutor of ſacrifices and Ceremonies, but ſuch as were frantick and full 
of corruptions and cruelties. He had likewiſe power to ſtrike men with 
madneſs : For it is reported that at the Celebration of his es, two 
famous Worthies, Penthens and Orphens, were torn in pieces by certain 
mad-enraged women ; the one becauſe he got upon a tree, out of a cu- 
riofity to behold their Ceremonies in theſe Sacrifices; the other becauſe 
he played ſweetly and cunningly upon the harp. And for the Gefts of 
this God, they are ina manner the ſame with 7upiters. 

$ There is ſuch excellent Morality coucht in this fable, as Moral Philo- 
ſophy affords not better. For under the Perſon of Bacchus is deſcribed 
the nature of Paſſion z or of AfſeTions and Perturbations of the mind. Firſt 
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therefore touching the birth and parentage of Pa{ſzon 3 the beginning of 
all Paſſion, though never ſo hurtful, is nothing elſe than good Apparent - 
For as the Mother of virtue is good Exiſtent ; fo the Mother of Paſlion 
1s good Apparent. The one of thele (under which Perſon, the ſoul of 
man is repreſented) is Jupiters lawful wife 3 the other his Concubine : 
which yet affectcrth the honour of Juno, as Semele did. Paſſzon is con- 
ceiv'd in an unlawful deſire, raſhly granted, before rightly underſtood, 
and judged : And after when it begins to grow fervent, the Mother of 
it, which is the Nature and Specics of Good, by too much inflammation 
is deſtroyed and periſheth. The proceeding of Paſſion from the firſk 
conception thereof is after this manner : It 1s nouriſht and concealed 
by the mind of man, ("which is the Parent of Paſſzon,) ſpecially in the 
jnferiour part of the mind, as1n the thigh ; and fo vexeth, and pulleth, 
and depreſſeth the mind; as thoſe good determinations and ations, 
are much hindred and lamed thereby : but when it comes to be con- 
firmed by conſent and habit 3 and breaks out into At, that it hath 
now, as it were,fulfill'd the months,and is brought forth and born z firſt, 
for a while it is brought up by Proſerpina ; that is, it ſecks corners and 
ſecret places, and lurk*, as it were,under ground ; until the.reigns of 
ſhame and fear laid afide, and boldneſs coming on ; it either aſſumes the 
pretext of ſome virtue, or becomes altogether impudent and (hames» 
leſs. Andit is moſt true that every vehement Paſſion is of a doubtful ſex z 
being maſculine in the firſt motion 3 but feminine in proſecution. 7t 
is an excellent fidion, that of dead Bacchus, reviving ; for Paſſions do 
ſometimes ſeem to be in a dead fleep, and extint; but we mult not 
truſt them,no though they were buried : For let there be but matter and 
opportunity offer'd, they riſe again, 7 

$ The invention of the Vine is a wiſe Parable; for every affetion is 
very quick and witty in finding out that which nouriſheth and cheriſh- 
ethit; and of all things known to men, wine is moſt powerful and effica« 
cious to excite and inflame paſſions ;, of what kind ſoever z as being, in a 
ſort,a common incentive to them all, 

$ Again, affeFion or paſſuon is elegantly ſet down to be Tg of N= 
tions, and war ie of infinite expedition : For deſire never reſts 


content with” what it poſſeſſeth 5 but with an infinite and unſa- 
any appetite ſtill covets more 3 and harkens after a new pur- 
chaſe. | 
$ $0 Tigers Stable by affeFions ;,. and draw their Chariot : For ſince 
the time that AfeFion began to ride in a Coach; and to go no more 
a foot 3 and to captivate Reaſon 3 and to lead her away in triumph it 
grows cruel 3 unmanageable and fierce, againſt whatſoever with(tands 
or oppoleth it. | 
$ And it is a pretty device, that thoſe ridiculous Demons, are brought 
in dancing about Bacchus his Chariot: For every vehement affeftion doth 
cauſe in the eyes, face, and geſture,undecent and ſubſeeming, apiſh, and 
deformed motions 3 ſo that they who inany kind of Paftion, (as inan- 
ger, arrogance, or love,) ſeem glorious and brave in their own eyes 3 do 
appear to others miſhapen and ridiculous. 
$ The Muſes are ſeen in the company of paſſion : and there is almoſt no 
affetion ſo depraved and vile, which is not ſoothed by ſome kind of 
Learning : And hercin the indulgence and arrogancy of Wits doth ex- 
L ceedingly 
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ceedingly derogate from the Majeſty of the Muſes ; that whereas they 
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ſhould be the Leaders and Ancient-bearers of life ; they are become the 
foot-pages, and bnffoons to luſts and vanity. 

$ Again, where Bacchus is ſaid to have engaged his affetions on her that 
was abandoned and rejeFed by another : it 18 an Allegory of ſpecial re- 
gard ; for it is moſt certain, that paſſzon ever ſeeks and ſues for that 
which experience hath relinquiſht 3 and they all know, who have paid 
dear for ſerving and obeying their lis ; that whether it be honour, or 
riches, or delight, or glory, or knowledge.or any thing elſe, which ay 
ſeek after 3 they purſue things caſt off, and by divers men in all ages, at+ 
ter experience had, utterly rejected and repudiate. 

& Neither is it without a Myitery , that the Toy was ſacred to Bacchus z 
the application holds two ways: Firſt, in that the Tvy remains green in 
Winter; Secondly,in that it creeps along,imbraceth,and advanceth it ſelf 
over ſo many divers bodies, as trees, walls, and edifices. Toxching the 
firit, every paſſion doth through renitence and prohibition, and as it 
were, by an Artiperiſtaſes, (like the Tvy through the cold of Winter) 

row freſh and lively. Secondly, every predominant affeQtion in mans 
foul, like the Tvy, doth compaſs and confine all Humane AGtions 
and Counſels ; neither can you find any thing ſo immaculate and 
inconcern'd, which affe&ions have not tainted and clinched, as it were, 
with their teridrels. Fo 

$ Neither is it a wonder, that ſuperſtitious ceremonies were attributed 
»1to Bacchus, ſeeing every giddy-headed humour keeps, in a manner 
Revel-rout in falſe Religions ; ſo that the pollutions and diſtempers of 
Hereticks, exceed the Bacchanals of the Heathens 3 and whoſe ſuper- 
ſtitions have been no leſs barbarous, than vile and loathſome. Nor is 
it a wonder, that madneſs is thought to be ſent by Bacchus, ſeeing every 
affeftion in the Exceſs thereof, 1s a kind of ſhort fury 3 andif it grow 
vehement and become habitual z it commonly concludes in A/adneſs. 

6 Concerning the rending and diſmembring of Pentheus and Orpheus, 
in the celebration of the Orgies of Bacchus 3 the Parable is pn, For eve- 
ry prevalent «ffe@ion is outragious againſt two things 3 whereof the one is 
curious enquiry into it 5 the other free and wholſome admonition. Nor 
will it avail, though that i:quiry was only to contemplate and to be- 
hold, as it were going up into a'tree, without any malignity of minds 
nor again, though that admonition was given with much art and (weet- 
neſs 3 but howſoever, the Orgies of Bacchus cannot endure either Per 
theus or Orphens. Dy” 

$ Laſtly, that confuſion of the perſons of Jupiter and Bacchus, may be 
well tranferred to a Parable; ſeeing noble and famous Ads, and re- 
markable and glorious merits, do ſometimes proceed from virtue and 
well ordered reaſon, and magnanimity 3 and ſometimes from a ſecret 
affection, and a hidden paſſion ; howſoever both the one and the other, 
ſo affect the renown of Fameand Glory ; that a man can hardly diſtin- 
guiſh between the Ads of Bacchus; and the Gelts of Jupiter. 

But weſtay too longin the Theatre; let us now paſs on tothe Palace 


of the Mind ; the entrance whereof we arc to approach with more ve- 
neration and attention. 
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[. The Partitioz of Sciences, into Theology and Philoſophy. II. Par- 
tition of Philolophy into three Knowledges, Of God ; of Nature 
of Man. Il. The Conſtitution of Philoſophia Prima, or Summary 
Philoſophy 3 as the Commune Parent of all. 


PLL Hiſtory ( Excellent King) treads upon the Earth, and per- 
FANS forms the office of a Guide, rather-than of a lightz and 
F- Poeſie is, as it were, the dream of Knowledge; a ſweet 
lealing thing, full of variationsz and would be thought to 
ſomewhat inſpired with Divine Rapture; which Dreams 
likewiſe pretend : but now it is time for me to awake, and to raiſe 
my ſelf from the Earth , cutting the liquid Air of Philoſophy and 
SCiences, 
I. Knowledge is like waters; ſome waters deſcend from the Heaven , 
ſome ſpring from the Earth, (o the Primary Partition of Sciences, is to be 
derived from their fountains; ſome are ſeated above; ſome are here 
beneath. For all knowledge proceeds from a twofold information; 
either from divine inſpiration, or from external Senſe ; As for that know- 
ledge which infuſed by inſtruction; that is Cumulative, not Original ; 
as it iSin waters, which belides the Head-ſpriogs, are encreaſed by the 
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reception of other Rivers that fall into them. Wherefore we will divide 
Sciences, into Theology 5 and Philoſophy ; by Theology we underſtand 1n- 


ſpired or Sacred Divinity; not Natural, of which we are to ſpeak anon. 


But this Inſpired Theology, we reſerve for the laſt place, that we may 
cloſe up this work with it 3 {ceipg if is the Port and Sabbath of all Hu- 
mane Contemplations. 

I. The Obje@ of Philoſophy is of three ſorts ; God; Nature; Man; o 
likewiſe there is a Triple Beam of things; for Nature darts upon the un- 
derſtauding with a dire Beam 3 God becauſe of the inequality of the me- 
dium, which is the/Creature, with a refra# Bcam 3 and man repreſented 
and exhibited to bimſelf, with a beam reflext. Wherefore Philoſophy 
may fitly be divided 1ato-three knowledges 3 the kzowledge of God ; 
the knowledge of Nature; and the knowledge of Man. 

IH. And becauſe the Partition of Sciences are not like ſeveral lines 
that meet in one angle 3 but rather like branches of trees that meet in 
one ſtemm, which ſtemm for ſome dimenſion and ſpace is entire and 
continued, before it break, and part it ſelf into arms and boughs, z 
therefore the nature of the ſubje& requires, before we purſue the parts 
of the former diſtribution, to ere and conſtitute one nniverſal Science, 
which may be the mather of thereſt ; and that in the progreſs of Sci» 
ences, a Portion, as it were, of the common high-way may be kept, 
before we come where the ways part and divide themſelves. This $cj- 
ence we ſtile Primitive Philoſophy or Sapience, which by the Ancients was 
detin'd tobe, The Science of things divine and humane. To this Science 
none of the reſt is oppoſed, being it is differenced from other Know- 
ledges, rather in the limits of latitude 3 than in the things and ſubjet z 
that is, handling only the tops of things. Whether I ſhould report this 
as Deficient, I ſtand doubtful, yet Ithink I very well may. Forl had 
a certain kind of Rhapſody, and capfuſed maſle of knowledge, namely 
of Natzral Theology; of Logick : of particular parts of Natwral Philoſophy 
(as of the Principles of Nature, and of the ſoul) compolited and com- 
piled : and by the height ofterms, from men who love to admire them» 
ſelves advanced, and exalted, asit were, to the vertical point of Sci» 
ences. But we, without any fuch ſtately loftineſs, would only have thus 
much, That there might be deſign'd 4 certain Science, that ſhould be the re- 
ceptacle of all ſuch Axioms, as fall not within the nga þ of any ſpecial part 
of Phyloſophy;, but are more common to them all, or moſt of them. 

$ That there are many of this kind,needs not to be doubted. For 
example, $i inequalibus @qualia addat ; omnia erunt inequalia; is arule 
in the Mathematicks: and the fame holds in the Ethicks concerning 
Attributive Juſtice; for in Juſtice Expletive,the reaſon of equity requires, 
That equal Portion be given t0 unequal Perſons; but in Attributive, unleſs 
unequal be diſtributed unto wnequal, it is a great injuſtice. Que in co» 
dem tertio conveniunt, O inter ſe conneninnt ; is likewiſe a rule taken 
from the Mathematicks 3 but fo potent in Logick alſo, as all Syllogifins 
are built upon it. Natxra ſe potiſſimum prodit in minimis, is a rule in 
Natural Philoſophy fo prevalent, that it hath produced Democritxs his 
Atomes; yet hath Ariſtotle made good uſe of it in his Politicks, where he 
raileth his contemplations of a City or State, from the Principles of a 
Family. Omnia mutantur nil interit3 is alſo a maxime in Natural Phis« 
lofophy thus exprefied, that the &ranmm of Nature is neither dimi- 
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niſht nor augmented : The ſame is applied to Natural Theology thus 
varied ; That they are the works of the ſame Ommipotence, to make nothing 
ſomewhat 5 and to make ſomewhat nothing 5 which the Scriptures like- 
wiſe teſtifie ; 7 have found by experience that all the works of God do per- 
ſevere for ever : nothing can be put unto them, nor any thing taken from *<c'el.3. 
them. Interitus rei arcetur per redu@ionem ejus ad Principia, 1s arule in 
Natural Philoſophy 3 the ſame holds alſo in the Politicks (as Machiave! 2 _— 
hath wiſely obſerved) becanſe the means which muſt ſpecially preſerve Dee.di 
States from raine, are commonly nothing elle than reformation, and a !i»-lib.3. 
redution of them to their Ancient cuſtomes. Putredo ſerpens magis con- = ——_— 
tagioſa eft quam matura; is a ground in Natural Philoſophy ; the fame BÞil. 
is an excellent Maxime in Moral Philoſophy ; becauſe profefiedly wick- 
ed, and deſperately impious perſons, do not corrupt publick manners 
ſp much, as they do, who ſeem to have ſame ſoundneſs and goodneb 
inthem; and are difeaſed but in part, £xod conſervativnw eft forme Arif. ai. 
wajoris, id aGFivitate potentius is a ground in natural Philoſophy : for ©ub'- 
it makes for the confervation of the fabrick of the univerſe; that the 
. Chain and contexture ofnature, be not cut aſunder or broken ; and that 
there be not vacunmr, as they callit, or empty diſcontinuity in the world ; 
and that heavy bodies ſhould be congregate and aſſembled tothe maſly 
pile of the earth, makes for the conſervation of the Region ofgroſsand 
compatted natures: wherefore the firſt and univerſal motion commands, 
and ſubdyes, the latter and more particular. The ſame rale holds inthe 
Politickg, for thoſe things which conduce to the conſervation of the 
whole Body Politick in its entire nature and abſence, are more potent, 
than thoſe things are, which make only for the well-fare and exiſtence 
of particular members, ina State or Civil Goverament. $80 the ſame 
tute takes place in Theology 3 for amongſt Theological virtues, Chari- 
ty, a virtue moſt communicative excells all the reſt. Augetur vis agen Ariſt. Me: 
tis per anti-periſtaſin contrarii : is a rule in Natural Philoſophy ; the arte 
ſame works wonders in Ciyil ſtates, for all fation is vehemently moved, g.;;. 
and incenſed at the rifing ofa contrary fation. Tonus diſcors in con- 
cordem attutum deſinens, concentum commend at : To fall ſuddenly from V.Boct.%: 
a Diſcord upon a Concord commends the Air : it is a rule in Muſick: the MU" 
like effet it worketh in Morality, and the Aﬀections. That Trope of * 
Muſick, to fall or ſlide ſoftly, from the cloſe or cadence (as they call it) 
when it ſeemed even to touch it, is common with the Trope of Rheto- 
rick, of deceiving expeF4tion. The Quavering upon a ſtop 1a Muſick, 
gives the ſame delight tothe ear 3 that the playing of light uponthe wa- 
ter, or the ſparkling of a Diamond gives to the eye. 


Splendet tremulo ſub lamine Pontus. 
Virg Xa; 

Organa ſenſunm cum Organis refleFionum conveninnt : This hath placein g,, 

Perſpefive Art; for the eye is like to a Glals, or to waters : and in 4- Opr. 4. vi- 

conftick Art ; for the Inſtrument of hearing is like to the ftraitsand wind- —_ Pale 

ing within a Cave. Theſe few inſtances may ſuffice for examples. And * 

indeed the Perſian Magick, ſo much celebrated, confilts chiefly in this; 

to obſerve the reſpondency in the Archite@tures, and Fabricks of things Na+ 

tural; and of things Civil. Neither are all theſe whereof we have ſpo- 


ken, and others of like nature meer Similit#des only, as men of narrow 
obler- 
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obſervation perchance may conceive;but one & the very ſame footſteps, 
and ſeals of Nature, printed upon ſeveral ſubjects or matters. . This kind 
of Science, hath not been hitherto ſeriouſly handled : You may perad- 
venture find in the Writings coming from the pens of the profounder 
forts of wits, Axioms of this kind, thinly and fparſedly inſerted, for 
the uſe and explication of the Argument which they have in hand ; but 
a complete body of ſuch Maximes, which have a Primitive and Summa- 
ry force and efficacy in all Sciences , none yet have compoſed; being not- 
withſtanding a matter of ſuch conſequence, as doth notably conduce 
to the unity of Naturez which we conceive to be the office and uſe of 
Philoſophia Prima. | | 
There is alſo an other part of this, Primitive Philoſophy, which, if 
if you reſpe@ terms, is Ancient 3 but, if the matter which we deſign, is 
new, and of an other kind; and it is an Inquiry concerning the Ac- 
ceſſory Condition of Entities, which we may call Tranſcendents ; as Mul- 
titude, Paucity 5 Similitude z Diverſity 3; Poſſuble, and Impoſſible 5 Entity ; 
Non-entity 3 and the like. For being Tranſcendents do not properl 27 
within the compaſs of Nature! Philoſophy 3 and that DialeGical difſerta- 
tion about them is rather accommodated to the Forms of Argumenta- 
tion, than the Nature of things; it is very convenient that this Con- 
templation , wherein there is ſo much dignity and and profit, ſhould 
not be altogether deſerted ; but find at lealt ſome room in the Partiti- 
ons of Sciences : but this we underſtand to be perform'd far after an 
other manner, than uſually it hath been handled. For example, no man 
who hath treated of Paxcity or Aultitxde, hath endeavour'd to give a 
reaſon, Why ſome things in Nature are and may be ſo numerous and large; 
others ſo few and little. For certainly it cannot be, that there ſhould 
bein nature as great (tore of Gold, as of [ron 3 as great plenty of Roſes, 
as of Graſs; as great variety of determin'd and ſpecifick Natures, as 
of imperfets, and non-ſpeciticates. &o none in handling Similitude 
and Diverſity, hath ſufhciently diſcovered the Cauſe, why betwixt di- 
vers ſpecies there ſhould, as it were perpetually, be interpoſed, Partici- 
les of Nature , which are of a doubtful kind and reference ; as Moſs 
twixt PutrefaCtion and a Plant : Fiſhes which adhere and movenot, 
betwixt a Plant and a living Creature : - Kats and Mice, and other ver- 
mine between living Creatures generated of PutrefaGtion, and of ſeed : 
Bats or Flitter- ame. Birds and Beaſts; Flying Fiſher, now com= 
monly known, between Fowls and Fiſh : Sea-calts between Fiſhes and 
four-footed Beaſts; and the like. Neither hath any made diligent in- 
quiry of the Reaſon how it ſhould come to pals, being like delights to 
nite to like, that Iron draws not Iron, as the Loadſtone doth ; nor 
Gold allures and attracts unto it Gold, as it doth Quickſilver. Con- 
cerning theſe and the like adjuncts of things, there is, in the common 
Diſcepration about Trexſcendents a deep hilence : For men have purſued 
Niceties of Terms, and not ſubtilties of things, Wherefore we would 
have this Primit:ve Philoſophy to contain a ſubſtantial and ſolid inquiry 
of theſe Tranſcendents, or Adventitions Conditions of Entities,according 
tothe Laws of Nature, and not according to the Laws of Words. $0 
much touching Primitive Philoſophy, or Sapience, which we have juſtly 
referr'd tothe Catalogue of Deficients. 
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Crae. II. 


I. Of Natural Theologie: & Of the Knowledge of Angels, and of Spi- 
rits; which are an Appendix thereof. 


He Commune Parent of Sciences being firſt placed in its pro- 
per Throne like unto Berecynthia, which had ſo much hea- 


venly Iflue. 


Ommes Celicole, omnes ſupera alta tenentes, Virg..£3 
We may return to the former Diviſion ofthe three Philoſopies, Divine, 
Nataral and Humane. : 
I. For Natural Theology, is truly called Divine Philoſophy. ' And this 
is defined to be a Knowledge, or rather a ſpark arid rudiment of that 
Knowledge concerning Godzſuch as may be had by the light of Natures 
and the CC molatih of the Creature : which Knowledge may be 
truly termed Divine in reſpet of the -7 3 and Netwral in reſpect of 
the Light. - The Bounds of this Knowledge are truly ſet forth,that they 
may extend to the Confutation and Convittion of Atheiſm; the Infor- 
mation of the Law of Nature ; but may not be drawn out tothe Con- 
firmation of Religion. Therefore there was never Miracle wrought by 
God to convert an Atheiſt, becauſe the light of Nature might have led him to 
confeſs a God 3 but Miracles dre deſigned to convert Tdolaters, and the Su- 
perſtitions, who have acknowledged 4 Deity , bat erred in his Adoration ; 
becauſe no light of Natare extends to declare the Will and true Worſhip of 
God. For as works do ſhew forth the power and skill of the. work- 
man, but not his Image: So the works of God, do (hew the Omnipo- 
t and Wiſdom of the Maker ; but no way expres his Image. And 
in this. the Heathen opinion differs from the ſacred Truth z For they 
defined the World to be the Image of God ; Man-the Image of the 
World; but Sacred Scriptures never vouchſafed the World that- ho- 
nour, as any where to be (tiled the Image of God, but only, the marks 
of his hands : but they ſubſtitute man,the immedate Image of God.Where- B% 
ore, that there is a God ; that hereigas and rules the World 3 that he 
is molt potent, wiſe, and provident : that he 1s a Rewarder, a Reven-» 
ger; that he is to be adored 3 may be demonſtrated and evinced even 
from his works; and many wonderful ſecrets touching his Atributes, 
ind much 'more touching his Regiment and diſpenſation over the 
world, may likewiſe with ſobriety be extratted; and manifeſted out 
of the ſame works; and is an Argument hath been profitably handled 
by divers. But out of the contemplation of Nature, and out of the 
Principles of Humane Reaſon, to diſcourſe, or earneſtly to urge a point 
touching the Myſteries of Faith; and again, to be curiouſly ſpeculative 
into thoſe ſecrets, to ventilate them 3 and to be inquifitive into the 
manner of the Myſtery, is, in my judgement not fate : Da Fidei gue 
Fidei ſunt. For the Heathens themſelves conclude as much, in that 


excellent and divine Fable of the golden Chain, Thit Men and God? 
were 
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Homer were not able to draw Jupiter down to the Earth; but contrariwife Jupt- 
2-9. ter was able to draw them up to Heaven. Wherefore he laboureth in vain, 
who ſhall attempt to draw down heavenly Myſteries to our reaſon ; it 
- rather becomes us to raiſe and advatice our reaſon to the adored 
Throne of Divine Truth. And in this part of Natural Theologie, | am 
{6 far from noting any defictence, as I rather find an exceſs; which to 
obſerve have ſomewhat digrefled , becauſe of the extreme prejudice, 
which both Religion and Philoſophy have received thereby ; as that 
which will faſhion and forge a heretical Religion, and an imaginary and 
fabulous Philoſophy. | | 
$ But as concerning the nature of Angels and Spirits, the matter is 
otherwiſe to be conceived 3 which neither is inſcrutable, nor interdi&< 
ed ; to which knowledge, from the afhnity it hath with mans ſoul,there 
Col-M.2. is a paſſage opened. The Scriptnre indeed commands, let #0 man de- 
ceive you with ſublime diſcourſe touching the worſhip of Angels, preſſing in- 
to that he knows not 3 yet notwithſtanding if you obſerve well that pre- 
cept, you ſhall find there only two things forbidden; namely Adord- 
tion of Angels, ſuch asis due to God z and Phantaſtical Opinions of theme, 
cither by extolling them above the degree of a creature z or to extol 
a mans knowledge of them farther than he hath warrantable ground. 
But the ſober enquiry touching them, which by the gradations of things 
corporal, may aſcend to the nature of them 3 or which may be ſten 10 
the Soul of Man, as in a Looking-glaſs, is in no wile reſtrained. The ſame 
may be concluded of impure and revolted ſpirits; the converſing with 
them, and the imployment of them, is prohibited ; much more an 
veneration towards them z but the Contemplation or Science of their 
Nature ; their Power 3 their Illuſions 3 not only from places of ſacred 
Scripture, but from reaſon or experience; is a lncipdl part of Spiri- 
2 Cor.2. tual Wiſdom. For ſo the Apoltle ſaith, we are not ignorant of his fir 
tagems.” And it is no more unlawful to enquire, in natural Theolog 
the nature of evil Spirits 3 than to enquire the nature of Poyſons in 
Phyſick, or of vices in the Ethicks. But this part of Science touching 
Angels and degenerate ſpirits, I cannot note as Deficient 3; for many have 
1mployed their pens in it : Rather moſt of the Writers in this 
OY be argued either of vanity, or ſuperſtition, or of unprofitable 
ubtuty. ; 


— — 


Crap. IIL 


This Partition of Natural Philoſophy into Speculative, and Opera- 
tive. < Andthat theſe two, both in the intention of the writer z, and 
in the body of the Treatiſe, ſhould be ſeperated. 


[| \ T Eaving therefore Natural Thologie (to which we have attributed the 
| , enquiry of Spirits, as an Appendix) we may proceed to the ſe- 
cond Part, namely that of Nature, or Natural Philoſophy. Democritns 

_ Se- ſaith excellently, That the knowledge concerning Nature, lies hid in cer« 
 tajn deep Mines and Caves, And it is ſomewhat to the purpoſe , that 
the 
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the Alchimiſts do ſo much inculcate, That Vulcan is « ſecond Nature, Paracel. 
and perfets that compendiouſly which Nature uſcth to effet# by ambages - y -—-_ 
agaci, 


and length of time: why then may we not divide Philoſophy into two 
partsz the Mine, and the Fornace ;, and make two profetiions , or oc- 
cupations of Natural Philoſophers 5 Pyoners or workers in the Mine ; and 
Swithr, or Refiners ? Certainly however we may (cem to be conceited, 
and to ſpeak in jeſt; yet we do belt allow of a diviſion in that kind, if 
it be propoſed in more familiar and Scholaſtical terms; namely, that 
the knowledge of Nature, be divided into the Inquiſition of Caxſes 3 and 
the ProduGion of EffeFs ;, Speculative, and Operative; the one ſearch- 
eth the bowels of Nature 3 the other faſhions Nature, as it were, upon 
the Anvile. | 

. & Nowalthough I know very well with what a ſtrict band, cauſes 
2 effedts are united ; ſo as the explication of them, muſt in a ſort be 
coupled and conjoyned: yet becanſe all ſolid and fruitful Natural know- 
hath a double, and that diſtindt, ſcale or ladder 3 Aſcendent and 
Deſcendent 3 From Experiments to Axioms, and from Axioms to the new 
Experiments. I judge 1t molt requiſite, that theſe two parts, Speculative 
aad Operetive, be ſeparate, both 1a the intention of the Writer, and the 


Body of the Treatiſe. 


Cnuae, IV. : 


I. The Partition of the Speculative knowledge of Nature into Phy- 
ſick ſpecial, and Metaphylick : Whereof Phyſick enquires the Effi- 
cient Cauſe, and the Matter : Metaphylick the final Cauſe and the 
Form. II. The Partition 0 —_— iato the knowledges of the 
Principles of Things 3 the Fabrick of Things, or of the World : 
And of the variety of things, III. The Partition of Phyſick, touch- 
ing the variety of things, into the Dodrine of Concretes z and in- 
to the Doctrine of Abſtracts. The Partition of the knowledg * of 
Concretes, 5s referred over to the ſame Partition which Natural His 
ſtory Comprehends. IV. The Partition of the knowledge of Ab- 
ſtrats, into the knowledge of the Schemes of Matter; and into 
the knowledge of Motions. V. Two Appendices of Speculative 
Phyfick 3 Natural Problems : And the Placits of Ancient Philoſo- 
hers. VI. The Partition of Metaphyſick , into the Doctrine of 

| canal And into the Dofrine of the Final Cauſes. 
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L Hat part of Natural Philoſophy which is Speculative and Theori- 

cal, we think convenient to divide into Phyſeck ſpecial, and 
Metephyſick, And in this Partition [ defire jt may,be confeiv'd. that we 
uſe the Metepbyſick in a different ſence from that, that 1s recerved. And 
here it ſeems to fall out not unfitly, to advertiſe in general of our pur- 
poſe and meaning touching the uſe of words, and terms of Art. And 
it is this, that as well in this word Metaphyſick now delivered, as in 0- 
ther terms of Art, whereſoever our conceptions and notions are new, 


and differ from the received ; yet with much reverence, we retain the 
Ancient 


Toan.s. 


Lucan, lo 


Annal.1. 
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Ancient terms : For being we hope, that the method it ſelf, and a per- 
ſpicuous explication of the Matter, which we labour to annex, may re- 
deem us from an incongruous conception of the words we uſe, we are 
otherwiſe zealous (fo far as we can without prejudice of Truth and 
Sciences) to depart as little as may be, from the opinions and expre(- 
fions of Antiquity, And herein I cannot but marvail at the confidence 
of Ariſtotle, who polleſt with a ſpirit of contradiction; and denouncing 
war againſt all Antiquity, not only uſurpt a licenſe to coyn new terms 
of Arts at pleaſure 3 but hath endeavoured to deface and extinguiſh 
all ancient wiſdom. In ſo much as he never names any ancient Authors z 
or makes any mention of their opinions , but to reprehend their Per- 
ſons; or to redargue {their Placits , and Opinions. Certainly if he 
aftected glory , and drawing diſciples after him, he took the right 
courle : For the ſame comes to pals in the aſſerting and receiving 4 
Philoſophical Truth,that doth in a Divine Truth; vexi in nomine Pa- 
tris, nec recipitis me, ſi quis venerit in nomine ſuo enm recipietis, But 
from this divine Aphorifm, if we conſider whom ſpecially it hath de- 
ſigned (namely Antichriſt the greateſt Impoſtor of all times ) we may 
colle&t, that the coming in a mans own name, without any regard of An- 
tiquity, or (if I may fo ſpeak) of Paternity, is no good Augury of 
Truth, however it be joyned with the fortune and ſucceſs of an eas 
recipietis. But for Ariſtotle, certainly an excellent man, and of an admi- 
rable profound wit, I ſhould eaſily be induced to believe; that he learned 
this ambition of his Scholar, whom perhaps he did emulate : that if one 
conquered all Nations 3, the other would conquer all Opinions, and raiſe to 
himſelf a kind of Monarchy in contemplations. Although it may ſo fall 
out, that he may at ſome mens hands,that are of a bitter diſpoſitioo,and 
biting language, get a like title, as his Scholar did, 


Felix terrarum Predo, non utile Murflo 
Editus exemplum. So 


j 


Felix Do@rine Predo, &c. But tous on the other ſide that do de- 
fire, ſo much as lies 1n the power of our pen, to contract a league and 
commerce between Ancient and Modern knowledge ; our judgement 
{tands firm,to keep way with Antiquity,nſqz ad Aras ; and toretain the An» 
cient terms,though ſometimes we alter their Sence,and Definitions : ac- 
cording tothe modern and approved manner of Innovation, in Civil 
Government z where the ſtate of things being changed , yet the ſo- 
lemnity of words and {tiles is dhfirred which Tacitus notes Eaden 
Magiſtratuum vocabula, 

$ To return therefore to the acception of the word Metephyſick, in 
our ſence. It appears, by that which hath been already faid, that we 
diſtinguiſh Prin7tive Plylofopty, from Metaphyſick , which heretofore 
hath been confounded and taken for the ſame thing. The one we have 
ſet down as a commune Parent of all Sciences 3 the other, as a portion of 
Natural PLiloſophy. We have aflign'd Common and Promiſcuous 
Axioms of Sciences, to Primitive Philoſophy. Likewiſe all Relative 
and Adventive Conditions and CharaGers of Eſſences , which we 
have named Tranſcendents ; as Multitude, Pancity, Identity, — 


Poſſulle, 
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Polſeble, Impoſſible, and (ſuch like 5 we have attributed to the ſame, on- 
ly with this Proviſo, that they be handled as they have efficacy in na- 
turez and not Logically. But we have referred the inquiry concerning 
God; Unity, Bonity, Angels, Spirits, to Natural Theology, Where- 
fore now it may rightly be demanded, what after all this is remaining 
to Metaphyſick,! certainly beyond nature, nothing ; but of nature it 
ſelf the moſt excellent part. And indeed without prejudice to Truth, 
we may thus far concurr with the opinion and conceit of Antiquity 3 
that Phyſick, only handleth that which is inherent in matter, and 
is moveable z Metaphyſick things more abſtracted and fixt. Again that 
Phyſick ſuppoleth exiſtence only and Motion; and natural Neceflity : 
but Xetaphyſick, the Mind allo 3 the Idea or platform. , For to this point 
perchance the matter comes, whereof we ſhall diſcourſe. But we will 
ropound this difference, (leaving afide the ſublimity of ſpeech) per- 
Dicncudly and familiarly. We have divided Natwral Philoſophy into the 
Inquiſition of cauſes 3 and the produdtion of effetts. The inquiry of 
cauſes we have referred tothe Theorical part of Philoſophy 3 which we 
have divided into Phyſick and Metaphyſickz wheretore by neceſlary con- 
ſequence the true difference of theſe two Theories, muſt be taken 
from the nature of the Cauſes which they enquire 3 fo without all ob- 
ſcurity or circuit, Phyſcck is that which enquires of the efficient cauſe 3 
and of the Matter 3 Metaphyſick, that which enquires of the Form and 
end. 
II Phyſick therefore comprehends Cauſes variable and incertain, and 
according to the nature of the ſubje&t moveable and changing, and at- 
tains not a fixt conſtancy of Cauſes. 


Limns ut bic dureſcit, &- bec ut cera liqueſcit 
Uno eodemgque igni 


Fire is cauſe of induration, but reſpettive to clay z Fire is cauſe of col- 
liquation, but reſpe&ive to wax, We will divide Phyſcck into three 
Knowledges : For Nature iseither united and collected into one; or 
diffuſed and diſtributed : Nature is colle&ed into one either in reſpect 
of the common Seeds and Principles of all things; or in reipett of the en- 
tire, total Fabrick of the univerſe. This union of Nature hath brought 
forth two Parts of Phyſick, one of the Principles of Things 3 the other of 
the Fabrick of the Univerſe, or of the World 3 which we uſe to call the 
Dottrines of Summs or Totals. The Third Knowledge which handles Na- 
ture diffuſed, or ſcattered, exhibits all the variety of things, and the lef- 
ſer Summs or Totals, Wherefore from theſe contemplations it is plain- 
ly manifeſt, that there are three — touching Nature! Philoſo- 
phy, of the Principles of things ; of the world ;, or of the Fabrick of things 
Of Nature awltiplicions or ſparſed; which laſt Part, (as we have ſaid) 
contains all the variety of thingsz and is, as it were, the firſt Gloſs, or 
Paraphraſe touching the Interpretation of Nature, Of theſe three Parts, 
none is wholly Deficients but in what truth and Perfection they are 
handled, I make not now my judgment. 

III. But we will again divide Phyſick diſtinFively ſorted, or of the vas 
rietyof things, into two Parts3 into Phyſick of concretes;, and into Phyſick 
of Abſtrads : or into Phyſick, of Creatures; and 'tato Phyhck of N4- 

M 2 tures; 
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tures, Theone(to uſe the terms of Logick) inquires of Swbſiarces with 
all the variety of their Adjundts; the other of Accidents, or Adjundts 
through all the vaniety of ſubſtances. For exemple, if the inquiry be 
of a Lion, or of an O«k, theſe are _ by many and divers Acct» 
dents : Contrarywiſe ifthe enquiry be made of Heat, or Heavineſs, theſe 
are in many diſtin ſubſtances. And ſeeing all Phyſick or Natural Philo- 
ſophy is ſituate in amiddle term, between Nataral Hiftory and Metaphy- 
fck,3 the firſt part (if you obſerve it well) comes nearer to Natural Hiſto- 
ry 3 the latter part nearer to Metaphyſeck 3 Concrete Phyſick hath the ſame 
diviſion which Natural Hiftory hath 3 fo that it is a knowledge either 
concerning the Heavens 5 or concerning Meteors 3 or concerning the 
Globe of the earth end Sea; or concerning the greater Collegiates, which 
they call the Elementsz or concerning the leſſer Collegiates, or natures 
ſpecifickz folikewiſe concerning Pretergenerations 3 concerning Me- 
chanicks. For in all theſe, Natural Hiftory inquires and reports the fat 
it ſelf 5 but Phyſeck, the Cauſes likewiſe 3 but you mult conceive this of 
fluid, not fixt Cauſes, that is, of matter and of the efficient. 
$ Amongſt theſe Portions of Phyſick, that part is altogether maimed 
and imperfe# which enquires of Celeſtial bodies; which notwithſtandi 
for the excellency of the Subjet, ought to be taken into ſpecial con 
deration. For Aftronomy,it is indeed not without ſome probability and 
uſe grounded upon the Phenomena, but it is vulgar; baſe, and no way 
ſolid : But Aſtrology in many Circumſtances hath no ground at all. 7 
#ruth Aſtronomy preſents ſuch a ſacrifice to Mans underftanding, as once 
Prometheus did, when he went about to couzen Jupiter ; for inſtead of 
a true, ſubſtantial 0x, he preſented the hide of a great and fair 0x (tuft, 
and ſet out with ſtraw, leaves, and Olter twigs; fo in like manner A+» 
fironomy exhibiteth the extrinſick Parts of Celeſtial Bodies, (namely 
the Number, Scituation, Motion, and Periods of the ſtars) as the Hide 
of Heaven ; fair and artificially contrived into Syſtems, and Schemes 2 
but the Entrals are wanting, that is, Pbyſica/ reaſons, out of which 
(adjoyning Aſtronomicall Hypotheſes) the Theory ſhould be extraQted, 
not ſuch grounds and ſuppoſitions as ſhould only ſave the Phenomena 
(of which kind a number may be wittily deviſed ) but ſuch as propound 
the ſubſtance, motian and influx of the Heavens, as they truly are in 
nature, For thoſe Dogmaes and Parodoxes arealmoſt vaniſht, and long 
Rap” ©,. 2g0C exploded, namely, the Rapture of the Firſt Mover : and the Solt- 
liditas cali, dity of Heaven ( ſtars being there frat as nails in the Arched Roof of a Pars 
Mora re- Jour). And otheropinions, not much better, as, #ha# there are dir 
Sale adore. VETS Poles of the Zodiack;, and of the world; that there is a ſecond move» 
þ.Epicydi. able of Remitency, contrary to the rapture of the firſt moveable z, that all 
rents. £@rts of vhe firmaments are turned about by perfett circles ;, that there are 
re dium: Eccentricks «nd-Fpicycles, to ſave the conflancy of Motion by perfe@ cire 
&c, cles, thet the Moon bath no force or influence upon a body "x fo it, 
no and the like. And the abſurdity of theſe ſuppoſitions, hath caſt men 
rig, Uuponthat opinion, of the Diurnal Motion of the Earth ; an opinion which 
we can demonſtrate to be moſt falſe. But ſcarce any man can be found, 
who hath made enquiry of the Natwral Cauſes of the ſubſtance of the hea» 
went, arwell Stellare, ar Inter-ftellare; fo of the jwiftnefs and ſlowneſs of 
beavenly bodies, referr'd one to another; allo of the various incitation of 
Motion in the ſame Planet ; likewiſe of the perpetuated conrſe of Motion 
from 
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from Eaſt to Weit, and the contrary : Laſtly of Progreſſions, ſtations and 
Retrogradations, of the Elevation and Declination of Motions, by the Apo» 
gee, or middle point ; and Perigee or lomeſt point of heaven ;, fo of the ob- 
lique windings of Motions, either by flexuons Spires, weaving and unwea- 
ving themſelves, as they make their approach or receſs from the Tropicks © 
or by ſerpentine POR whith they call Dragons, ſo sf the fixt Poles of 
Rotations or wheeling motions, why they ſhould be placed in ſuch 2 point of 
the heavens, rather than in eny other ;, 10 of the «lligation of ſome Planets 
at a certain diſtance from the Sun : | ſay ati inquiry of this kind, hath 
ſcarce been attempted, fave that ſome Src wr been takea therein, 
only in Mathematical obſervations and Demonſtrations. But theſe ob- 
fervations only ſhew how wittily all rheſe motions may be contrived, 
and cleared from oppoſition 3 not how they may truly fublilt in Nature ; 
and repreſent only ſeeming Motions, and their f&titious Fabrick, and 
framed at pleaſure, not their cauſes, and the real truth of Things, 
Wherefore Aſtronomy, ſuch as now it is made, may well be counted in 
the number of Mathematical Arts, not without great diminution ofthe 
Dignity thereof; ſeeing it ought rather (if tt would maintain its own 
right) be conſtitute a branch, and that moſt principal of Natural Philoſo- 
hy. For whoever ſhall reject the feigned Divorces of ſuperlunary and 
ary bodies; and ſhall intentively obſerve the appetencies of Matter, 

WF the mo#t univerſal Palſzons, (which in either Globe are exceeding Po- 
tent, and transverberate the univerſal nature of things ) he ſhall receive 
clear information concerning celeſtial matters from the things ſeen here with 
ws 2 and contrarywiſe from thoſe motions which are pradiſed in heaven 
he ſhall learn many obſervations which now are latent, touching the motions 
of bodies here below : not only ſo far as theſe inferiqur motions are modera- 
ted by ſuperionr, but in regard they have a mutual intercourſe by paſſrons 
common to them both. Wherefore this part of 4ſironomy which 1s natu- 
ral weſet down as Deficient. And this we will call Living Aſtronomy, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Promrethens Ox (tuft with [traw,which was an Ox 
ig outward ſhape only: 

6 But aſtrology is corrupted with much ſuperſtition, ſo as there is 
hardly to be found any found part therein. Yet in our judgment it 
Gould rather be purged,than clean caft away. But it any contend, that 
this ſcience is not grounded upon reaſon, and Phyſical contemplayons.; 
but in blind experience, and the obſervation of many Ages; and there- 
fore reje a trial by natural Arguments (which the Chaldee Aſtrolo- 
gers boaſted) he may by the ſame reaſon revoke Auguries, Divination, 
and PrediQions from beaſts entrals, and ſwallow down all kind ot Fa- 
bles 3 for all theſe ſuperſtitious vanities were avoucht, as the Dicates 
of long experience, and of Diſciphae delivered over by tradition. But 
we do both accept Aſtrology, as a Portion of Natural — oſopions and. 
yet attribute unto it no more credit, than reaſon and the evidence of 
Particulars doevince ; ſetting aſide ſuperſtitions and tictions, And that 
we may a little more ſeriouſly conſider the matter. 

6 Firſt. what a vain fancy is this, that every Planet ſhould reign for cer- 
tain hours by turn, ſo 4s int the ſpace of twenty four hours, they ſhould re- 
ſume their Dominions thrice over, three ſupernamerary hours reſerved 2 
Yet this conceit brought forth unto us the Diviſion of the week, a 


computation very ancient, and generally received, as from the inter- 
changeable 
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| (fo far asthey are confirmed by experience) is (lender and weak 3 and, 


changeable courſe of days moſt manifeſtly it appears 3 when in the be- 
ianing of the day immediately ſucceeding, the fourth Planet from the 
lanet of the firſt day, enters upon his Government 3 by reaſon of the 
three ſupernumerary hours, whereof we have ſpoken. 

& Again we are confident to reje@®, as an idle fidion, the doGrine of 
Genethliacal Poſitures of the heavens, to preciſe points of time; with the 
Diſtribution of the —_ 3 thoſe ſame darlings in Aſtrology, which have 
made ſuch mad work 1n the Heavens 3 nor can [ ſufficiently wonder that 
many excellent men,and for Aſtrology of Principal note, ſhould ground 
themſelves upon ſo flight reaſons, to avouch ſuch opinions. For they 
fay, ſeeing that experience it ſelf diſcovers as much, that golſtices, A 

ninoTials, new Moons, full Moons, and the likegreater revolutions of 
' oy do manifeſtly and notably work upon natural Bodies; it muſt 
needs be, that the more exact, and ſubtle aſpect and poſture of the 
ſtars, ſhould produce effects more exquilite and occult. But they ſhould 
firſt except the Suns —_— by manifeſt heat z and likewiſe, the 
magnetick influence of the Moon, upon the increaſe of Tides every half 
Moon ( for the daily Flux and Reflux of the Sea 1s another thing :) But 
theſe ſet afidez the other power of the Planets upon natural bodies 


which they (hall find, latent 1n the greater Kevolutions, Wherefore the 
ſhould rather argue the other way, namely, that ſeeing thoſe gre; 
Revolutions, have (o ſmall influence, thoſe exaF and minute differenc 
of Poſitures have no force at all. 

$ Thirdly, Thoſe Fatalities, that the hour of Nativity or conception go« 
werns the Birth; The hour of inception, the fortune of the thing begun ; 
the bour of Queſtion, the fortune of the thing enquired; and, in a word, 
the ſcience of Nativities, Eledions, £neſtions, and ſuch like levities 3 in 
our judgment, have no certainty or ſolidity in them, and may by natural 
reaſons be plainly redargued and evinced. The point to be ſpoken of ra- 
ther, is, what that is which we retain and allow of in Aſtrology z and 
in that which we do allow, what is deficient ? for, for this end, that is, 
for the obſervation of Deficients, we undertook this work z not intend- 
ing (as we have often ſaid) matter of cenſure. And indeed amongſt 
the receiv'd partsof Aitrology, the Dottrines of Revolutions we judge 
to have more ſoundneſs in them, than the reſt. But it may be to good 
purpoſe.to ſet down and preſcribe certain Rules, by the ſcale and ſquare 
whereof, Aſtrological Obſervations may be examined; that what is 
fruitful may be retain'd z what is frivolous rejected. 

& The firſt Precept may be that whereof we have admoniſht already z 
let the greater Revolutions beretained; the leſſer Horoſcopes and Houſes ca» 
ſhiered. Thoſe, like Great Ordnance may diſcharge their influences, at 
a ſpacious remoteneſs 3 theſe like ſmall Bows, are for a ſhort diſtance, 
and carry not their forces far. The ſecond rule is ; That the operation of 
the Heavens workes not on all bodies but only upon the more tender and 
penetrable z, ſuch as are Humours,Air, Spirits : but here we except the 
Operations of the heat of the Sun, and of the Heavens, which without 
queſtion pierce even to Mettals, and many ſubterraneous Bodies. The 
third rule is, that the Operation of the Heavens extends rather to the Maſi 
of things and Nature in groſ#;, than unto individual eſſences, and parti- 


exlaritiesz yet obliquely it reacheth to many Individuals, namely, 
thoſe 


» 
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thoſ [ndividuates which of the ſame ſpecies are moſt palſible, and are 
like (oft wax: even as when a Peſtilential air ſeizeth on bodies more 
oprn and les refiſtent 5 and paſſeth by Bodies more compatt and ſtrong, 


Tic fourth rule is, ſomewhat like the precedent ; That the Operation of 


te Heavens hath its influx and dominion not in points and narrow mt- 
nu rof times; but in greater ſpaces. Therefore Prognoſtications of the 
tcrpcratures of the year may be true; but upon particular days, are 
wort:ily accounted vain and idle. The /aſtrule, (which by the more 
wiſe Aſtrologers hath been ever embraced) is, That there is no fatal ne- 
ccſſity in the ſtars, but that they do incline rather, than enforce, We add 
this moreover (wherein weplainly take part with Aſtrology, if it were 
rectified) and which we know to be moſt certain: That Celeſtial bodies 
have othbr influences beſides heat and light : which influences are of force 
according to the Rules we have preſcribed, and no otherwiſe : But 
theſe lic hid in the profound Parts of Natural Philoſophy, and require 
a larger diflertation, Wherefore we think good (that which we have 
ſaid being rightly concetved) to ſet down, Aſtrology agreeable to our 
Principles, amongſt Deficients, and as we have named Aſtronomy groun- 
ded upon natural reaſons, Living Aſtronomy, ſo we think fit to call 4- 
ſtrology aſcertain'd upon the ſame reaſons, Sound Aſtrology. As for the 
right way how to frame and make this Art, although what we have 
ſaid, doth not a little conduce thereto, yet accarding to our manner, 
we will add a few more obſervations which (hall clearly propound, out 
of what materials it ſhould be colle&ed, and to what end it ſhould be 
referred, | 
$ Firſt, let the knowledge touching the Commixtures of Beams be re- 
ceiv'd'into ſound Aſtrology, that is of Conjunctions, and of Oppoſitions, 
and the reſt of the conſtglations, or Aſpets of Planets, one on ano- 
ther. Alſo we aſſign to this part concerning the Commixtures of Beams, 
the paſling of the Planets through the ſigns of the Zodiack, and Poſi- 
tion under the ſame ſigns : For the location of a Planet under any fign, 
1s a kind of Conjunttion of the ſame Planet with the Stars of the ſigns : 
Moreover as Conjundions, ſo likewiſe Oppolitions and other Conltel- 
lations of Planets towards the Stars of the ligns, are to be noted, which 
hitherto hath not perfe(tly been accompliſht. But the interchangeable 
Commixtures of the Rays of the fixt ſtars, are indeed profitable tothe 
Contemplation of the Fabrick of the world 3; and of the Nature of the 
Regions lying under them 3 but not unto PrediFions, becaule theſe Al- 
petts are ever the ſame, 
$ Secondly, let there be taken ints Aſtrology the Acceſſions of every par- 
ticular Planet nearer to the Perpendicular,and Receſſtons from it, accor- 
ding to the Climates of Regions. For all the Planets as well as the Sun, 
have their Summers.their Winters; wherein they dart down more forci- 
ble,or more feeble rays,according to their Poſture in reſpect of the Per- 
pendicular, For without queſtion, the Moon in Leo works more for- 
cibly upon natural bodies here below, than when (he 1s 1n Piſces :Not 
becauſe the 2/007 placed in Leo,hath reference to the Heart,and under 
Pi/ces reſpes the Feet, (as the vulgar Fable goes); for their Elevati- 
on towards the Perpendicular and Approximation towards the greater 
* Stars, juſt after the ſame manner as the Sur. 


& Thirdly, let the Apogea, and Perigea of the Planets be received _ 
we 
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due inquiry, to what the vigor of a Planet appertains in rejpe@ of himſelf; 
and to what in his vicinity to us. For a Planet in his Apogea, or exalta«- 


tion is more chearful and active z but in his Perigea or declenfion more 
communicative. © So the Swn in his Elevation, when he enters the 

Interpret. © Tropick of Cancer, is in heat more recollected and vigorous ; but 

«eat. < when he falls off from the Meridian, as in Capricorn, he is more faint, 
« yet more diſperſed in his influence. For in his Aſcenſion, he is not only 
< nearer to the fixed Stars 3 but his beams then falling at more equal 
« and right angles 3 become more united 3 and by a direct reſultance 
« from the earth intermix, and ſo reduplicate their force 3 whereas in 
« his declenſion, they are oblique, and therefore feeble and errant in 
< reflection, Wherefore with the [Inhabitants under the Equator, the 
< heat is more intenſe 3 thanit is with Northern Confiners, where the 
* Sun daily keeps his circuit near about the Horizon : But yet in this 
< Perigean motion, the Suns beams are more communicative, though 
< leſs active; becauſe departing from the point of their incidence in the 
* rebound , their refletion is oblique and diſperſed. This enquiry 
© touching the projettion of beams 1n a right or oblique line, would 
« be made with diligence, for it concerns all the influences of the hea- 
« yens upon terrene bodies 3 the general conſtitution of the year z the 
« divers temperatures of the air in the five Zonesz the complexion of 
« different Climates and the like. 

6 Fourthly, to be brief, let there be taken in all the remaining Acci- 
dents of the motion of Planets ; as what are the Accelerations, Retarda- 
tions, Progreſſes, Stations, Retrogradations , of every one of them in 
their courſe, what their diſtance from the Sun, their Combuſtions, En- 
creaſe, and Diminations of Light, Eclipſes, and whatſoever elſe of this 
nature. For all theſe cauſe, that the Beams of the Planets do work 
more ſtrongly, or more weakly, and after divers ways and diſtin 
virtues : And theſe four obſervations , belong to the Radiations of 
Star. 

$ Fifthly, letthere bo receiyed in, whatſoever may any way, open 
and diſcloſe the natures of Stars 'Errant or Fixt, in their proper ef> 
ſence and activity 3 as what is their Aagnitade; of what colour and 4- 
ſpe 3 what Scintillation and Vibration of light z what Sitxation to- 
wards the Poles or FquinoFial; what Aſteriſmrs ; which are more mingled 
with other Stars; which are more ſolitary 5 which are ſuperioxr, which 
inferiour 5 which of the fixt Stars are within the line and courſe of the 
Sun and Planets (namely within the Zodiack) which without 3 which 
of the Planets is wore ſwift ; which more ſlow 5; which may move in 
the Ecliptick line 5 which may expatiate in latitude from it 5 what Pla- 
net may be retrograde, which not 5 what Planet may be at any diſtance 
from the Sun, whichis tyed to attend the Sun 3 which moves ſwiſter in 
Apogeo, which in Perigeoz to conclude the Irregularities of Mars z the 
expatiations of Venus, the wonderful Labours or Paſſions, which are 
often found in the Sr, and in Fenus, and the like ? 

& Laſt of all, let there be taken into Aiirologie, even from traditi- 
on the particular Natures , and Inclination of Planets, as alſo of fixt 
Stars 3 which ſeeing they are delivered over with ſuch an univerſal con- 
ſent, they are not lightly to be rejected; but where they croſs the 
grounds and reaſons of natural Principles. And of ſuch obſervations 
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as theſe, ſound Aftrologie is compiled;and according to theſe only,ſhould 
Schemes and configurations of Heaven, be compoſed and interpreted. 
Sound Aſtrologie 1s likewiſe applied and referred with more confidence 
to PrediGFions ;, to El:djons, with more Cantion, within due limits to 
both. Predi&ions may be made of future Comets, which as we con- 
je&ture may be toretoldz and of all forts of Meteors; of Deluges , 
Droughts, Heats, Conglaciations, Earth-quakes, overflowing of Wa« 
ters 3 breaking out of Fires, Winds, great Rains, divers Tempeſts, and 
ftrange ſeaſons of the Year 3 Peſtilences, Epidemical diſeaſes ; Plenty 
and dearth of Grain 3 Wars, Seditions, Sects, Plantations of new Colo- 
nies: laſtly, of all Commotions and greater: Innovations, either in Na- 
ture, or 1a Stete-Government: (0 theſe predictions may be drawn down 
(though not with like certaiaty) to more ſpecial occurrences, and per- 

chance to ſmgularitiesz it the general inclinations of ſuch times and 
ſeaſons, bring firſt diſcovered and found out, theſe be applied by a 
ſharp piercing judgement Philoſophical or Political, to ſpecial or more 
particular eveats, which may be molt ſubject to ſuch Accidents. As 
for example, a man (hall find out from a fore4ight of the ſeafons of the 
year, ſuch temperatures of Weather, as are propitious or pernitious ra- 
ther to Olives, than to Vines ; rather to Phthiſgechs, and ulcerations of 
Lungs, than to Hepaticks and obſtructions of the Liver; more tothe 
inhabitants of high and mountainous, than low and champain Coun- 
tries z more to Monks than Courtiers, by reaſon of their different kind 
of diet : Orit one from the knowledge he hath of the influence, the 
Heavens have over the ſpirits of men, ſhould find out a man to be of 
ſuch a complexion and diſpoſition; to affect or diltaſt rather the peo- 
ple than Princesz rather learned and curious, than couragious and 
warlike diſpoſitions 3 rather ſenſual and voluptuous, than ative and po- 
litick natures. Such inſtances as theſe are infinite , but (as we have 
ſaid) they require not only that general knowledge, taken from the 
Stars, which are active z but alſo a particular knowledge of Subjects 
which are Paſſive. Nor are EleFjons altogether to be rejected, but more 
ſparingly to be credited, than PrediFions. For we (ee in Planting, and 

in Sowing, and in Grafting, that the obſervation of the age of the 

Moon is a matter, not altogether vain and frivolous. But thele Ele&i- 

ons, are by our rules more reſtrained than Predi&ions : and this mult 

ever be obſerved, that EleFions are of force, in ſuch caſes alone, where 

both the Influx of the Heavens is ſuch, as doth not ſuddenly pals over 3 

and likewiſe the AFjon of inferiour Bodies (uch, as is not prelently per» 

fected : for neither the Excreaſes of the Moon, nor of the Planets are 
accompliſhe in an inſtant : but pun@uality of time, is by all means to 

be rejected. There are found many of the like preciſe obſervations 
(which a man would hardly believe) in EleFions about Civil aftairs, 
But ifany man in this caſe (hall except againſt us, ſaying, that we have 
indeed made ſome remonſtrance out of what this reformed Aſtrologie 
ſhould be deduced ; and likewiſe to what it may with profit be referred : 
but the manner how it is to be deduced, we have given no precept at 
all ; he (ſhould not deal equally with us, to exatt at our hands the 
Art it felt, which we never promiſed, or purpoſed to handle. Yet not- 
withſtanding touching ſuch a point of Demand, thus much we will ad- 
moniſhz that there are only four means, which may prepare the way 
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to this knowledge. Firſt, by Experiments future, then by Experiments 
paſt : Again, by Tradition ;, laſt of all, by natural Reaſons, Now for fu- 
ture Experiments, to what end ſhould we ſpeak much of them ? ſeerng 
to make up a competent number of Inſtances, ſo many ages are requiſite , 
asit were, but loſt labour, to think to comprehend it? As for Experi- 
ments paſt, they indeed are within the compaſs and reach of men, al- 
though 1t isa matter will require mach labour, and much leiſure to ac- 
compliſh. For Aſtrologizns (if they be not wanting to their Profeſli- 
on) may make a collection from the faithful reports of Hiſtory, of all 
greater contigencesz as Inwndations, Peſtilences, Wars, Seditions, and 
(if the (tate fo require) the deaths of Kings : and may contemplate the 
ſituation of the Heavens, not according to the ſubtilty of Figures ; but ac- 
cording to thoſe general rules 'which we have already ſet down, to 
know 1n what poſtures the Heavens were, at thoſe times, when ſuch ef- 
telts came to pals ; that ſo where there is a clear, and evident conſent, 
and -oncurrence of events;z there a probable rule of PrediFion may 
be inferred. As for Traditions, they ought to be ſo examined and 
fikted,that fuch as manifeſtly oppugn Phyſtcal Reaſons, ſhould be diſcard- 
ed; but ſuch as well conſent, ſhould be valid even of their own au- 
thority. Laſtly, as for Phyſical or Natural reaſons , they are the apteſt 
for this inquiry 3 which make 1nquiry of the Catholick, and more uni- 
verfal inclinations and- Paſhons of Matter, and of the {tmple and gee 
nujne motions of Bodies; for by theſe wings we fafely ſoar and mount 
up to thoſe celeſtial materiare- ſubſtances. Thus much concerning 4» 
ſtrologia ſana. | 
$ There is another Portion of Aitrological Frenzie (beſides thoſe fig- 
ments which we have noted at the beginning) which is wont to be fe- 
perate from Aſtrologie, and to be transferred into CeleSFial Magick, as 
they call it. This hath purchaſed a ſtrange Gloſs, from the working 
fancie of mans witz namely, That a benevolent ſetuation or aſpeF of 
Stars , may be taken in ſeals and ſignet-rings (be it of Metals, or of any 
Gemm, capable of ſuch impreſſion) which may arreſt the felicity of that 
hour, which otherwiſe would ſwiftly paſs away , and as it were, fix it, being 
volatilous. As the Poet paſſionately complains of this fo noble Art, 
among the Ancients, now long ago buried in oblivion. 


Annulus infuſo non vivit mirns Olympo, 
Non magis ingentes kumili ſub Iumine Phebos 
Fert Gemma, ant Celſo divulſas cardine Iunas. 


Indeed the Church of Rome hath imbraced the Reliques of Saints, 
and their virtues, (for in Divine and immareriate things, the flux of 
time hath no power to abate the force and efficacy) but that the Reliques 
of Heaven (ſhould be fo lodged, as that the hour which is paſt, and, as it 
were, dead, ſhould revive and be continned ; is a meer ſuperſtition,and 
impolture, Wherefore let us let go theſe idle fancies, unleſs the Muſes 
be grown doting old Wives. 

IV. Abſtra# Phyſick in our judgement, may very well be divided into 
two Parts, into the DoFrine of the Schemes of Matter 3, and into the do- 
Urine of Appetites or Motions, We will run them both over briefly, 
from whence the delineations of the true Phylick of Abſtrafts may be 
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drawn. The Schemes of Matter are 5 Denſe, Rare ; Grave, Lickt ; Hot, 
Cold ; Tangible, Pneumatick; Volatile, Fixt; Determinate, Fluid; Hu- 
mid, Dry Fat, Crude; Hard, Soft; Frayile, Tenſile, Porous, United; 
Spirituons, Languid ;, Simple, Compoſite 3 Abſolute, imperfeetly Mixt ; Fi- 
brous and full of veins, of a ſemple Poſuture or equal, Similar, Diſſamilar ; 
Fpecificate, Non-ſpecificate 5 Organical, Inorganical; Animate,Inanimatc. 
Neither do we extend the figurations of Matter any farther, for Ser- 
ſoble and Inſenſtble Rational and Irrational, we refer to the knowledge 
of Man. 
$ Appetites and Motions, are of two forts ; either motions ſimple , 
which contain in them the Roots of all natural Adions; but yet ac- 
cording to the Schemes «nd habitudes of Matter : or Motions compoſited 
and produtc4; from which lalt, the received Philoſophy of the Times 
(which comprehends little of the Body of Nature) takes its beginning. 
But ſuch Compound Motions (as Generation Corruption , aud the reſt ) 
ſhould be taken for the /umms and produ#s of fimple Motions; rather 
than for Primitive Motions. Motions ſimple , are Motions of Antitypie , 
commonly called Motion oppoſing Penetration of Dimenſions 3 Motion 
of Connexion, or Continuity, which they call, Motion to avoid vacuity 5 
Motion of Liberty , leſt there ſhould be any compreſſion or exten(i- 
on preternaturalz Motion into a new ſphere, or to Rarefattion and Con- 
denſation 3 Motion of a ſecond connexion,or a motion leſt there ſhould 
be a ſolution of continuity 3 Aſotion, of greater Congregation, or to 
the Maſs of their connaturals, which is commonly called Natural Moti- 
onz Motion of leſſer Congregation, uſually ſtiled, Motion of Sympathy 
and of Antipathy z Motion Diſponent, or that parts may be rightly 
laced in the whole 3 Motion of Aſſzmilation, or of Multiplication of its 
ature upon another 5 Afotion of Excitation , where the more noble 
and vigorous agent awaketh, and ſtirs up Motion latent and dormant 
in another 3 Motion of the Seal or of Impreſſion, that is, Operation with- 
out Communication of Subſtance 3 Motion Regal, or a Cohibition of 
other Motions from a Motion Predominant 3 Motion without Termina- 
tion, or Spontaneous Rotationz Motion of Trepidation, or of Contta- 
&ion and Dilatation of Bodies placed betwixt things good for them, 
and obnoxious to them; laſtly, Motion of Reſt or abhorrency of Motion, 
which is the Cauſe of many things. Of this kind are ſimple Motions 
which truly iſſue forth out of the inward bowels of Nature ; which 
complicate,continuate,interchang'd repreſs'd,repeated, and many ways 
aggregated, do conſtitute thole Compoſite Motions or Summers of Mati- 
ons, which are receiv'd, and ſuch other of the ſame kind, The Summs 
of Motions are thoſe Celebrated Motions, Generation, Corruption, Aug- 
mentation, Diminution, Alteration and Lation, ſo Mixtion, Separation , 
Verſion. 

There remains only as Appendices of Phyſick, the Meaſures of Motions ; 
of what efficacy the @»antity, or Doſe of Nature is ? What diſtance can 
do, which is called, not unproperly, the orb of Virtue or Advity ? 
What incitation, or Tardity, can effect > What a long or ſhort delay ? What 
the force or rebatement of athing ? What the inſftigation of Periſtaſie or 
circumambient incloſure > And theſe are the natural and genuine 
Parts of true natural Philoſophy, touching Abſtra#s. For in the figu- 
rations, or Schemes of Matter 5 in — ſimple 5 In ſumms or Aggre« 
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pations of Motions; and in Meaſures of Motions, the Phyſick of AbſtraTs 


js accompliſht. As for voluntary Motion in Animals; Motion in the 
Attions of Senſes; Afotion of the Imagination 3 of the Appetite, and of 
the will ; Motion of the mind ; of the diſcerning faculty, or PraQtick 
Judgement;and of the InteVe&uals,we reter over to their proper Know- 
ledges. Tet thus much again we advertiſe, that all theſe Particulars we 
have delivered, are-no farther to be handled in Phyſeck, than the en- 
quiry of their Matter and Efficient 3 for according to their Forms and 
Ends they are reviſed and re-examined in Metaphyſick, 

V. We will here annex two notable Appendices, which have reference 
not ſo much to the Matter, as to the Manner of Inquiry ; Natural 
Problems ; and Placits of Ancient + 4 The is the Appen- 
dix of multiplied or ſparſed Nature ; the ſecond of Nature united or F 
ſumms, Both theſe belong to a grave and circumſpett moving of doubts, 
which is no mean part of Knowledge : For Problems comprehend par» 
ticular Dubitations Placits , general 3 about Principles and the Fa- 
brick. Of Problems there isan excellent _ in the writing of Ari* 
ftole;, which kind of work certainly deſerv'd not only to have been 
celebrated by Poſterity 3 but by their labours to have been continued 5 
ſeeing new doubts ariſe daily. But in this point Caution is to be taken, 
and that of great Importance. The recording and propoſing of Doubtz 
hath init a two-fold uſe : Ore, that it munites and fortifies Philoſophy 
againſt errors z when that which is not altogether ſo clear and evident 
1snot defin'd and avouched, (left error ſhould beget error)but a judge- 
ment upon it is ſuſpended, and is not definitive. The other, that the 
entry of Doubts,and recording of them,are ſo many Sponges which con- 
tinually ſuck and draw in unto them an increaſe and improvement of 
Knowledge 3 whereby it comes to paſs that thoſe things, which with- 
out the ſuggeſtion of Doubts had been (lightly, and without obſer- 
vation palled over,are by occaſion of ſuch Dubitations,more ſeriouſly and 
attentively conſidered, But theſe two utilities ſcarce recompence one 
diſcommodity, which unleſs it be carefully lookt unto, infinuateth it 
ſelf; namely, That 4 donbt once acknowledged as juſtly made, and become, 
as it were, authentick ; preſently ftirs up ——_— both ways 5 who in like 
manner commend over the ſame liberty of doubting to Poſterity ; ſo that men 
bend and apply their wits, rather to keep a doubt ſtill on foot, than to de- 
termine and ſolve it, Inſtances of this caſe we have every where, both 
in Juriſconfults; and in Students in the Univerſities ; who if they have 
onceentertain'd a Donbt, it goes ever after authoriz'd for a Doxbt, af- 
ſuming unto themſelves a priviledge, as well of Dubitation, as of Afſer- 
tion : Whereas the right uſe of Reaſon is, to make things doubtful certain 's 
and not to call things certain, into doubt : Wherefore T report as Deficient 
a Calendar of Dubitations, or Problems 1n Nature, and approve the un- 
dertaking of ſuch a work, as a profitable pains ; ſo care be had, that as 
knowledge daily grows up, (which certainly will come to paſs, if men 
hearken unto us) fuch Dowbts as be clearly diſcuſt, aud brought to re- 
ſolution, be raſed out of the Catalogue of Problems. To this Calendar, 1 
would have another annext no leſs uſetul : For ſceing that in all Enqui» 
ries. there be found theſe three ſorts of things; things manifeitly true, 
Doubtful ; manifeſtly falſe : It would be a very profitable courſe to ad- 
joyn to the Calendar of Donbts, and Non»liquets 3 a Calender of Pn 

an 
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and of popular Errors, now paſſing unargued in Natural Hiſtory, and 

in Opiaions 3 that Sciences be no longer diſtemper'd and embaled by 
them, - 

& As for the Placits of Ancient Philoſophers,” as were thoſe of Pythago- 

ras, Philolaus, Xenophon, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, Lencippts, Demo« 
critus, and others, (which men uſe diſdainfully to run over )it will not 

be amiſs to caſt our eyes with more reverence upon them. For al- 
though Ariſtotle,after the manner of the race of the Ottomans, thought he a;;04 
conld wat jafely reign , wnleſs be made away all his Brethren ; yet to thoſe 
who ſcrioully propound to themſelves the inquifition and illuſtration 
of Truth, and not Dominion or Magiſtrality, it cannot but ſeem a mart- 
ter of great profit, to ſee at once, before them, the ſeveral opinions of 
ſeveral Authors touching the Natures of things. . Neither is this for a- 
ny great hope conceiv'd;that amore exad truth can any way be expect- 
ed from theſe or from the like Theones.For as the ſame Phenomenathe 
ſame Calculations are ſatisficd upon the Altronomical Principles both of 
Ptolomy and Copernicus : So the popular experience we embrace ; and 
the ordinary view and face of thipgs, may apply it ſelf to many ſeve- 
ral Theories 3 whereas a right inveſtigation of truth requires another 
manner of ſeverity and ſpeculation, . For as AriiFotle fant elegantly, 
That Children at firit indeed call. aff men Fathers, and women Mothers, 
but afterwards they diſtinguiſh Fo both : So certainly experience in 


PbyC.z, 


Childhood, will call every Philgſpphy, Mother z but when it comes to 
ripenels, . & will diſcern the true-Mother. In the mean time it is good 
to-read over divers Philgſophics, as divers Gloſles upon Naturez where- 
of, it may be.,one in one placez another in another , is more corre» 
ed. Therefore could wiſh a colleQion made, but with diligence and Pe Anti 
judgment, De Antiquis Philoſephiiz,,, out of the lives of Ancient Philo- lofophiis; 
ſophers z out of the Parcels of Plutarch of their PJacits 3 out of the Ci- 
tations of Plato; out of the Confutations of Ariſtotle 5 out of a fparſed 
mention found in other Books as well of Chriſtians, as of Heathens, (as 
out of LaFantins, Philo, Philoſtratus, and the reſt): For 1 do not yet 
ſee extent 4 work of this Nature. But hereI mult give waraing,that this 
be done diſtia&tly, {p as the Philoſaphies, every one ſeverdly, be com- 
d and continued.and-not collected by titles and handfuls, as hath 
done by Flutarch. For every Philoſophy while it is entire in the 
whole piece, ſupports it ſelf 5 and the. opinions mainttined therein give 
light, ſtrength, aud credence mutuaky one to the other, whereas if they 
be ſimple end broken, ; it will ſaund more ſtrange and diſſonzant. In truth 
when I read in Tacitxs the Attions of Nero, of of Claxdins inveſted T*it- 
with Circumſtances of Tumes, Perſons, and inducements : I find them 
not ſa-ſtrange, but they. may be true: but when I read the ſame Atti- 
ons inSuttorins Tranquiltus, repreſented by titles and common places, 
and not in order of Tume,, they ſeem monſtrous and altogether incre- g.,.40q, 
dible : &4 1s Philoſophy when it is "2A FW entire; and when it is fli- 
eed and erbicled into fragments. Nether do I exclude out of this Ca- 
lendar of the Placits, or Se#s of Philoſophy, the Theories and opinions 
of later times, as that of Theophraſixs Paracelſus eloquently reduced in- 
toa bady and Harmony of Philoſophy by Severinus the Dane, or of 
Teleſins 'of Coſenze, who reviving the Philoſophy of Parmenides hath 
turn'd the weapons of the Peripatcticks upon themſelves, or of Patri- 
'TEF 
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cius the Venetian 5 who hath ſublimated the fumes of the Platoniſts ; or 
of Gilbert our Countryman, who hath reſtored to light the opinions 
of Philolans z or of any other whatſoever, if he be of merit. And be- 
cauſe the volumes of theſe Authors are wholly extant, there may be a+ 
bridgements made only of them, and fo annext, by way of ada 
tothe reſt, And thus much of Natural Philoſophy, and the Appendices 
thereof, 
VI. As for Metaphyſick, we have aſſigned unto it, the inquiry of For- 
mal and Final —_ ; which application, as to Forms, may ſeem to be 
* mugatory and void. For an opinion hath prevailed; and is grown in- 
Fome.Re- VEterate, that the eſſential Forms and true Differences of things, can by 
mm. mnodiligence of Man be found out. Which optnionin the mean, gives 
and grants us thus much; that the Invention of Forms, is of all other 
parts of knowledge the worthieſt to be ſought 3 if it be poffible they 
may be found. And as for Poſlibility of Invention,there are ſome faint- 
hearted diſcoverersz who when they ſee nothing but Air and Water, 
think there is no farther Land. But 1t is manifeſt that Plato, a man of 
- Timeo an elevated wit, and who beheld all things as from a high cliff, in his 
aid. dodrine of Ideas, did _—_—; that forms were the true obje of know- 
ledge, however he loſt the real fruit of this moit true opinion, by contem- 
plating and apprehending Forms, as abſolutely abſtraF from matters ;, and 
not confined and determined by matter :© whereupon it came to paſs that 
he turned himſelf to Theological ſpeculations, which infeFed and diſtained 
all bis Natural Philoſophy. But if we keep a watchful, and a ſevere eye 
upon Action and Ule, it will not be difficult, to trace and find out what 
are the Forms; the diſcloſure whereof would wonderfully enrich and 
make happy the eſtate of man. For the Forms of fuif ances, (man on- 
Gen.z. ly except, of whom it is ſaid, Formavit hominem de limo terre, O&- ſpira- 
vit in faciem tjus ſpiraculum vite 3 not as of all other kinds, Producat 4- 
qua, producat terra) fay the ſpecies of creatures, as they are now 
multiplied by compounding and tranſplanting, are fo perplext and com- 
plicate, as it is either altogether loſtJabour to make enquiry of them, 
or the inquiſition thereof, ſuch as as may be had, ſhould be ſuſpended 
for a time, and when the Forms of nature, in her more ſimple exiſtence 
are rightly ſought and found out, then to be determin'd and ſet down. 
For, as it were not a thing eafie, nor any way uſeful, to ſeek the Form 
of that ſound, which makes a word young that words through compo- 
ition, and tranſpoſition of letters are infinite : but to enquire the Form 
of ſound, which expreſſeth ſome ſimple letter (namely with what colliſion, 
with what application of the inſtruments of voice it is made) is a thi 
comprehenſible and eafie 3 which form of letters once known, preſently 
leads us to the form of words. Inthe ſame manner to enquire the form 
of a Lyon, of an Oak, of Gold, nay of Water, of Air,is a vain pur- 
ſuitz but to enquire the Forms of Denſe, Rare; Hot, Cold; Heavy, 
Light ; Tangible, Pnenmatick + Volatile, Fixt 5 and the like, both of 
Figurations and of Motions; whereof the molt of them we have enu- 
merated when we handled Phyſick, and are wont to call them, Forms 
of the firſt rank or order 5 and which (as the letters of the Alphabet) are 
not ſo many in number, and yet build up and ſupport the Eſſences and 
Forms of all ſubſtances. And this is that very point, which we aimar, 
and cndeavour tocompalsz and which conſtitutes and defines that part 
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of Mataphyfick, whereof we now enquire. Nor doth this ſo preju- 
dicate of hinder, but that Phyſcck may conſider the ſame Natures alſo 
(as hath been ſaid) bat only according to the fluid and mutable cauſes. 
For example, if the cauſe of whitexeſs in Snow or in Froth be enquired, 
it is well rendred, that it is the ſubtile intermixture of Air with water, 
But this is far from being the Form of whiteneſs; being that Air inter- 
mixt with the duſt, or powder of Glaſs, or Chryſtal, doth likewiſe 
roduce whiteneſs, as well as if it were mingled. with water z but this 
is the efficient cauſe only, which ts no other than vebiculum Forme. But 
if the enquiry be made in Metaphyſick, you ſhall find ſome ſuch rule as 
this, That two diaphanons bodies being intermixt, their optick Portions in 
a ſimple order, or equally placed, do determine and conſtitute whiteneſs. 
This part of Mctaphyſick T find deficient : and no marvail, becauſe by the 
courle of enquiring, which hitherto hath been practiſed, the Forms of 
things will never appear, while the world endures. The root of this 
error, as of all other, is this that men intheir contemplations of nature 
are accuitomed to make too timely a departure, and too remote a receſs from 
experience and particulars; and have yielded and reſegned themſelves rohol- 
ly over to the fumes of their own fancies, and popular Argumentations. 
But the uſe of this part of Mrntaphyſrek, which I report as deficient, is 
of the reſt the moſt excellent in two reſpects, 
$ Firſt, becauſe it is the duty and peculiar virtue of all Sciences, to 
abridge (as much as the conception of truth will permit ) the ambages 
and long circuits of Experience, and fo to apply a remedy to the anci- 


ent complaint of vita brevis, ars longe, And thisis excellently perfor- xipp, 


med, by colleFing and uniting the Axioms of Sciences, into more general Apior; 


heads and conceptions ; which may be agreeable to all Individuals. For . 


Sciences, are the Pyramids Fans by Hiſtory, and Experience as their 
only and true Baſis andſo t =_ of Natural Philoſophy is Natural Hi- 
ſtory 3, the ſtage next the Baſis is Phiſick,; the ſtage next the vertical point 


is Metaphyſick.: as for the Cone and vertical point it (elf (opus quod ope- ;.;.; 2 


ratur Deus & principio uſque ad finems, the ſummary law of Nature ) we do 
pultly doubt, whether mans _—_— can attain unto it. But theſe three 
the true ſtages of Sciences 5, and are, to men (ſwelled up with their 


own knowledge, and a daring inſolence, to invade Heaven, like the 
three hills of the Giants. 


Virg. 


Ter ſunt Conati imponere Pelion Ofc, Geor,r, 


Scilicet atque Ofſe frondoſum involvere Olympumn, 


But to thoſe that diſabling themſelves, and diſcharging their pride, re» 
fer all to the glory of God, they are the three acclamations, Sande, 


order of them, Holy in the union. And therefore the fpeculation was 
excellent in Parmenides and Plato; although but a ſpeculation in 
them, That all things by ſcales did aſcend to unity. Sothen, that ſcience 
1s the worthielt, which leaſt chargeth mans underſtanding with multi- 
plicityz and it is evident, that that is Metaphyſick, as that which prin- 
cipally ſpeculates thoſe ſmpie Forms of things z (which we have (tiled 
Forms of the firſt degree or order ) which though they be few in number, 
yetin their Commenſurations and Co-ordinations, they make all kinds 
of variety. $ The 


? 


Sande, Sande : for God is holy in the multitude of his works, Holy in the 2_ 
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- & The Second reſpect which enobles this part of Aetaphyſick touching 
Forms, is, that of all other ſciences, it doth molt enfranchiſe, and ſet 
at liberty the Power of Man; and brings it forth into a moſt ample and 
open field to exerciſe in. For Phyſck diretts mans labour and diligence 
through narrow and reſtrained ways, imitating the flexious courſes of 

Plt.in ordinary Nature; But late undique ſapientibus vie, to ſapience (which 
= - "200g was anciently defined to be, Rerum divinarum & humanarum ſcientia) 
Taic.4. thereis ever copy and variety of means, For Phyſicall cauſes give light 
and occaſion to new inventions in ſimili materia; but whoſoever knows 
any Form, knows alſo the utmoſt polſability of ſuperinducing that nature up« 
on any variety of matter 3 and fo is leſs reſtrained and tied in operation, 
either to the Baſis of the matter, or to the condition of the Ffficient x 
which kind of knowledge, though in a more divine ſence, Solomon e- 
Prov, 1v, legantly deſcribes, Non arFabuntur greſſus ti, et Currens non habebis 
offendiculum 3 his meaning is, that the ways of ſapience, arenot liable 
to ſ{treights, nor perplexities. 
$ The ſecond part of Metaphyſick, is the enquiry of Final Cauſes ; which 
we note not as omitted, but as miſplaced : for the enquiry of them us 
ſually is made amongſt the Phyſicks, and not in the Metaphyſicks., And 
yet if this were a fault in order only, I ſhould not much ſtand upon its 
for order is a matter of [l]uſtration, and pertains not to the ſubſtance of 
Sciences ; but this inverſion of order, hath cauſed a notable deficience, 
and brought a.great decay upon Philolophy. For the handling of F;- 
al Cauſes in the Phyſicks, hath intercepted, and baniſht the enquiry of 
Phyſical Canſes 3, and hath given men occaſion to reſt ſatisfied in ſuch ſpe- 
cious, and umbratilous Cauſes; and not thorowly to urge and preſs 
the enquiry of real and truly Phyſical Cauſes. For this I find done not on- 
Ariſt t, ly by Plato, who ever Ancreth upon that Shore ; but alſo by Ariſtotle; 
Iroth Galen, andothers, who uſually hkewiſe fall upon theſe Flats. Forto 
ſay, That the eye-lids furniſht with hairs are for a quick-ſet and fence to 
fortifie the the ſight : or that the firmneſs of ſkins, and hides of living Crea-- 
tures, irtorepel the extremities of heat and cold : or that Bones are ordai- 
ned by Nature for Columns and Beams whereupon the frame of the Body is to 
be built : or that Trees ſhoot forth leaves to ſhadow and prote@ the fruit from 
the Sun and the wind : or that the Clouds are ingendred above, to water 
the earth helow : or that the Earth is cloſe,compaF and ſolid, that it may 
be a Station and Manſion for living Creatures ; is properly enquired in 
Afetaphyſick ; but in Phyſick they are impertinent. Nay, (topurlue this 
point) ſuch diſcourſing Cauſes as theſe, like the Remoraes ( as the fition goes) 
adhering to ſhips, ſtay and ſing the ſayling, and the Progreſs of Sciences, 
that they could not hold ontheir Courſe, and advance forward to further Diſe 
coveries : And now long ago it is ſo brought to paſs,that the ſearch of Phyſical 
Cauſes, thus negleFed, are decayed and paſſed over in ſilence. And theres 
fore the Natural Philoſophy of Democritus, and ſome others, who remo- 
ved God and a Mind from the frame of things; and attributed the ſtru-. 
ture of the world to infinite Preludtums, and Eſſays (which by one 
name they term'd Fate or Fortune; and have afligned the Cauſes of Par- 
ticulars tothe neceſſity of Matter, without intermixture of Final Cauſes) 
ſcemeth to us (lo far as we can conjecture from the Fragments and Re- 
mains of their Philoſophy ) in reſpe&t of Phyſical Cauſes, to have been 
far more ſolid, and to have penctrated more profoundly into Natnrez 
than 
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than that of Ariſtotle and Plato for this reaſon alone, that thoſe Ancient 
Philoſophers never waſted time in final Cauſes; but theſe perpetually preſs 
and inculcate them. And in this point Ariſtotle is more to blame than 
Plato, ſeeing he hath omitted the fountain of all final Cauſes, God 5 
and in the place of God ſubſtituted Nature ; and hath imbraced fins! 
Cauſes rather as a lover of Logick, than an adorer of Divinity, Nor do 
we therefore ſpeak thus much , becauſe thoſe final Cauſes are not true, 
and very worthy the enquiry in Metaphyſick 8peculations ; but becauſe, 
while they ally out,and break in upon the Poſlefſions of Phyſical Canſes, 
they do unhappily depopulate and waſlte that Province: For otherwile, 
if they keep themſelves within their precin&s and barders, they are ex- 
tremely deceiv'd, who ever think that there is an enmity or repugnancy 
between theme and Phyſecal Cauſes. For the cauſe render'd,That the hairs 
about the eye-lids are for the ſafe-gard of the ſight, doth not indeed im- 
pugn that other Cauſe 3 That piloſutie is incident to Orifices of 
Moiſture, 


Virg.Buc, 


Muſcoſs Fontes, &C. —— 


Nor the Cauſe render'd,that the firmneſs of Hides is in Beaſts for armor a- 

gainſt the injuries of extreme weather,doth impugn that other CauſezThat 

that firmneſs is cauſed by the contra@ion of pores in the outward parts of 

the body through cold, and depredation of Air z and fo of there(t : both 

cauſes excellently conſpiring, ſave that, the one declares an intention, 

the other a conſequence only : Neither doth this call in queſtion, or de- 

rogate from divine Providence 3 but rather wonderfully confirms and 

exalts it. For as in Civil Actions, that Politick wiſdom will be more 

deep, and admired, if a man can uſe the ſervice of other men to his 

own ends and dehiresz and yet never acquaint them with his purpoſe 
ſo as they ſhall do what he would they ſhould do, and yet not under- 

{tand what they do); then it he ſhould impart his cnnalih to thoſe he 
imploys : So the wiſdom of God (hines more wonderfully, when Na- 

fure intends one thing, and Providence draws forth another 3 then if 

the Characters of Divine Providence were imprelt upon every particular 
habitude and motion of Nature, Surely Ariſtotle, after he ſwelled up 

Nature with Final Cauſes 3 Naturam nibil fruſtra facere 5 ſuique voti ſem- D< Cele, 

per eſſe compotem ( ſi impedimenta abeſſent) 3; and had ſet down many — 
ſuch tending to that purpole z had nos farther need of God: But Democrie part. a, 
tus and Epicurns, when they publiſht and celebrated their Atoms were mal 
thus far by the more ſubtile wits liſtned unto with Patience : but when 
they would avouch, that the Fabrick and Contexture of all things in 
Nature, knit and nnited it ſelf without a 14d, from a fortuitous =—— 
courſe of thoſe Atoms, they were entertain'd with laughter by all. So 
that Phyſical Cauſes are lo far from withdrawing mens minds from God 
and Providence ; as rather contrariwiſe thoſe Philoſophers which were 
molt exerciſed 1n contriving thoſe Atoms , found no end and iſffue of 
their travail, until they had reſolved all at laſt into God and Providence; 
Thus much of Ataphyſeck,, a part whereof touching Final Cauſes I de- 
ny not to have been handled both in the Phyficks and Metaphyſicks 5 
in theſe truly, in thoſe improperly ; for the inconvenience hath enſued 
thereupou, 
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Cuae. V. 


I. The Partition of the Operative Knowledge of Nature into A4e« 
chanick, and Magick : Reſpondent to the parts of $ tive 
Knowledges Mechanick to Phyſick 5 Magick to Metaph h. & A 
purging of the word Magia. It. Two Appendices to Operative 
Knowledge, An Inventary of the Eſtate of man. A Catalogue of 


Polzchreſts, or things of multifarions uſe. 


| HE Operative knowledge of Nature, we will likewiſe divide intg 
two Parts; and that from a kind of Neceflity. For this Dj- 

viſion is ſabordinate to the former Diviſion of Speculative Knowledge 3 
for Phyſick, and the __ of Efficient and Material Cauſes , produces 
Mechawick, : but Metaphyſick, and the enquiry of Forms produces Magick : 

As for Final Cauſes, the enquiry is barren , and as a Virgin conſecrate ta 

God brings forth nothing. Nor are we ignorant that there is a Meche» 

nical Knowledge, which is meerly experical, and operary, not depend- 

ing on Phyſick; but this we have referr'd to Natwral Hiſtory, and ſepa- 

rate it from Natural Philoſophy : Speaking here only of that Mechanical 

Knowledge which is connext with Cayſes Phyſical. But yet there falls 

out a certain Mechanical, or experimental Knowledge which neither is 

altogether Operative, nor yet properly teaches ſo high as ſpeculative 

Philoſophy : For all the Inventions of Operations which have come to 

mens Knowledge , either have fallen out by caſual incidence ; and af- 
terwards deliver'd from hand to hand, or were fought by a purpoſed 
experiment. Thoſe which have been found out by intentional ex- 
periment, they have been diſcloſed either by the light of Caxſes, and 
Axioms; or found out by extending, or transferring, or compounding, 
former inventionsz which is a matter more ſagacious and witty, than 

Philoſophical. And this part which by no means we deſpiſe, we ſhall 
briefly touch hereafter, when we ſhall treat of Literate experience a« 

mongſt the parts of Logick, As for the Mechanick now in hand, Ari- 

ſtotle hath handled it promiſcuoufly 3 Hero in ſpiritalibus 3, as likewiſe 
Georgins Agricola a modern Writer, very diligently in his Minerals; and 

many others in particular Treatiſfes on that ſubject ; ſo asT have nothin 

to ſay of Deficients in this kind 3 but that the promiſcuons Mechanical 

of Ariſtotle, ought to have been with more diligence continued, by the 

pens of recent Writers ; eſpecially with choice of ſuch experimentals, 

of which either the Cauſes are more obſcure, or the EffeGs more no» 

ble. But they who inſiſt upon theſe, do, as it were, only goaſt along 

the ſhoar, Premendo littus iniquum. For in my judgement there can 

hardly be any radical alteration, or novation in Nature; either by any 

fortuitous adventures 3 or by effays of Experiments; or from the light 

of Phytical Cauſes ; but only through the invention of For. Theres» 
fore if we have ſet down that part of Mctaphyſick as Deficient, which en- 
treatcth of Forms; it follows that Natural Magick alſo, which is a Re- 

lative unto it, is likewiſe Defe7ive. 
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$ But it ſeems requiſite 1n this place that the word Aagie, ac- 
cepted for a long in the worſe part, be reſtored to the ancient 
and honourable ſence. Magia amongſt the Perſians , was taken for a 
ſapience , and a Science of the harmony and contents of univer- 
fals in Nature 3 fo thoſe three Eaſtern Kings which came to adore 
Chriſt , are tiled by the name of Afagi: and we underſtand it in 


that ſence , as to be, .@ Science which deduceth the knowledge of 


hidden forms to firange and wonderful effets and operations 5 and as 
it is commonly ſaid , by jojning Adives with Paſſives , which diſclo- 
ſeth the great wonders of Nature. As for the Natural Magick , (which 
flies abroad in many mens books —y certain credulous and 
ſuperſtitious traditions, and obſervations of Sympathies , and Anti- 
pathies, and of hidden and ſpecifick proprieties, with ſome experiments 
commonly frivilous ; ſtrange, rather for the art of conveyance and diſ- 
iſement, than the thing it ſelf ; ſurely he ſhall not much err, who 

It fay, that this kind of Magick, is as far differing in truth of Na- 
ture, from ſuch a knowledge as we require 3 as the Books of the Gelts 
of Arthur of Britain, or of Hugh of Burdeaux, differs from Ceſars Com- 
meataries in truth of ſtory. For it is manifeſt, that Ceſar did greater 
things de vero, than they durſt feign of their Heroes 3 but he did them 
not 1n that fabulous manner. Of this kind of Learning, the Fable of Ixion 
was 4 figure 3 who projecting with himſelf to enjoy Juno the Goddeſs of 
Power, had copulation with a cloud, of which he begot Centaurs and 
Chimeraes. So whoever are carried away with a frantick and impotent 
| and vaporous conceit to thoſe things, which only, through the 
ames and clouds of Imagination, they fancy to themſelves to (ce, in 
ſtead of ſubſtantial operations 3 they are delivered of nothing bur airy 
hopes, and certain deformed and monſtrous apparitions. The ope- 
Tation and effe& of this ſuperficiary,and degenerous Natural Magick up- 
on Men , is like ſome ſoporiterous drugs, which procure fleep ; and 
withal exhale into the fancy, merry and pleaſant dreams in(leep. Firſt, 
it caſts mans underſtanding into a fleep, ſtill chanting and ſuggeſting 
ſpecifick proprieties, and ſecret virtues; and (et down, as it were, from 
heaven, tobe delivered, and to be learned only by auricular traditi- 
ons 3 whence it comes to pals, that men are no more l[tirred up and a- 
waked to ſearch with diligence, and to force out the true cauſes; but 
fit down ſatisfied with theſe frivolous and credulous opinions : and then 
ia(tills an infinite number of pleaſing fiftions, in the manner of dreams, 
and ſuch as one would moſt wiſh to be true, And it is worth the pains 
to note, that in theſe Sciences,which hold ſo much of imagination (as 
are that adulterate Magick, whereof we now ſpeak, Alchymie , Aitro- 
nomy, and the like) the means and Fheory are ever more monſtrous, 
than the end and pretences. The twurzing of Silver or Quick-ſelver, or 
any other metal into Gold, as a hard thing to believe: yet it is a thing 
far more probable, to a man well skilled, and experimented in thena- 
tures of weight, yellow, colour, malleable and extenſible ; as alſo fixt 
and volatile : and likewiſe to one who hath exadly ſearcht into the 
firſt ſeeds and menſtruous Purgings of Minerals; that Gold by an in- 
duſtrious and curious wit, may, at laſt, be produced z than that a few 


grains of Elixir, or of the power of Produdtion, ſhould be of force, 
O 2 iQ 
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in a ſew Minutes, to tura Metals into Gold, by the activity of the ſame 
Elixir 3 which isable to perfet Nature, and to deliver it from all im- 
pediments. 80 the reterding of Age, orthe reſtoring of ſome degree of 
youth , doth not eafily purchaſe a belief : yer it is far more like- 
ly to a man that knows perfetly the nature of Arefa#ion, and 
x depredations of the ſptrits , upon the ſolid parts of the body; 
and hath throughly obſerved the nature of Afſlimulation, and of 
Alimentationz either more perfe& or more peccant ; alſo the na- 
ture of the Spirits and of the Flame (as it were) of the body, aſ- 
fligned ſometimes to conſume, ſometimes ſto repair; may by Diets, 
Bathings, Anointings, proper Medicines, and accommodate Mo- 
tions, and the like , prolong life, or renew ſome degrees of youth, 
or vivacity : then that this ſhould be effected, by a few drops 
or ſcruples of ſome precious Liquor or Quinteſcence. ' Again, that 
Fates may be drawn from the Stars, men will not ſuddenly, and eaſily 
alſent unto; but theſe, that the hour of Nativity (which oftentimes 
through many natural accidents, is either accelerated or differed ) 
ſhould govern the fortune of the whole life, or that the honr of Que- 
ſtion is co-fatal with the thing it ſelf which is ſought, you will fay are * 
meer impoſtures. But ſuch a raſh impotency and 1ntemperance, doth 
poſleſs and infatuate the whole race of man z that they do not only pre- 
ſume upon, and promiſe to themſelves what is repugnant in nature to 
be performed ; but alſo, are confident that they are able to conquer e- 
yen at their pleaſure, and that by way of recreation, the moſt difficule 
patlages of nature , without trouble or travail. And of Magick thus 


much ; the name whereof we have vindicated from oach , 
and ſeparated the true and noble kind from the baſe and coun-« 
terfeit. 


- I. of this operative part of Nature there are two Appendices, both of 
1xvgx- much importance. The firſt is , that there be made an Inventary of the 
TARIUM eftate of Afar 3 in which there ſhould be taken and compendiouſly caſt 
Houma. Up, the ſumm of all the wealth and fortunes of men (whether they 
NAKUM. ariſe from the fruits and revenues of Nature, or of Art) which arenow 
extant, and whereof men are atready poſfeſt, adding fuch inventions, 
as is manifeſt have been in times paſt celebrated , bat are now perifht. 
To this end and purpoſe, that he who addrefleth himſelf to the ſearch 
of new Inventions, may not be arreſted in his inqueſt,. nor waſte time 
and ftudy in thoſe things which are already invented, and are now ex« 
tant. And this Inventary will be more artificial, and more ſerviceable, 
if you add thoſe things which in popular conceit are reputed impoſſible 
and together with them couple ſuch inventions, as are neareſt 1n de» 
gree to impeſſubles, and yer are extant z that the one may ſet an 
edge on mans enquiry , the other may in a ſort dire it: and that 
from theſc 0pratives, and Potentials, mans A@ives may be more readily 
conducted, 
» $ The ſecond is, that there be made a Calendar of thoſe experiments , 
Cara. Which are Pohchrefts, things of a multifarious uſe ; and moſt uni- 
— "= verfal confequencez and which conduce and dire& to the Inven- 
cure. #10n of other experiments, For example; the artificial experiment 
STO- of conglaciation of Water by Ice with black ſalt , pertains to in- 
k2:. finite purpoſes and ellays 3 for this diſcloſeth the ſecret and ab- 
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ſtruſe manner of Condenſation , than which nothing is more com- 
modious. for men. As for fire, that is a ready and known Agent 
for RarefaRion , but the myſtery of Condenſation, is not yet fully dil- 
covered: : and it makes much for the abridgement of invention , 
if Pohobreſts of this nature were collected into a particular Catz- 


logue. 


Cuare, VL 
Of the-greas Appendix of Natural Philoſophy Speculative, as Opera- 
hr Mathematick knowledge z and that it ought rather to be placed 


amongſt Appenalicer, than amongſt ſubit antial Sciences, & The Par« 
_ Mathematicks into Pure and Mixt, 


©— I I IIS _ 


f fotle ſaith well, Phyſick and Mathematich ingender praGical or 
AR Autos 3.4 Wherefore now we have hailed, both —_—— 
the ſpeculative and operative part of the knowledge of Nature 3 order re- 
quires that we ſpeak of AMatherratich, which is an auxiliary Science to 
to them both. For, in the received Philoſophy, Mathematick is annext, 
as a third part, to Phyſuck and Metaphyſich; but it ſeems to us, who have 
undertaken to reexamine, and Till over again theſe things, (i we had 
defigned this as a ſubftantive and principal Science) more agreeable 
both in refpe& of the nature of the thing , and the light of oxder, to 
place it as a branch of Afetaphyſick., For Quantity, which is the ſubject 
of Mathematich Science, applied to Matter, is the Doſe, as it were, of 
Narure, and productive of. a number of effects in things natural z and 
therefore is to be reckoned in the number of eſſential forms, For the tar. i 
Power of Figure and Number , ſeemed to be of ſuch force among(t P<n, 
the Ancient Philofophers, that Democritns placed the ſeeds of the 
variety of things, principally, ih the Figaes of Atoms; and Pythago- 
rar aſſerted, the Natures of things, to be conffitured of Nuarbers. In ng ne 
the mean, this is true, that of Natural Forms, (as we underſtand forms) 1.1. 
2nantity is of all moſt abſtrafted and ſeparable from Matter : which 
was the reaſon why it hath been more painfully aboared, and exactly 
mquired by men , than any other Form: whatſoever, which are all 
more immerſed in Matter, For being tt is the nature of Man (cer- 
rainly to the great prejudice of knowledge) to delight in the oper 
Fields of Generals; rather than in the Woods and Incloſares of Par- 
ticalars; there was nothing found more acceptable and delightful , 
than the AMathematicks; wherein that appetite of expatiating and 
meditating might be ſatishied. And though all this þe true, yetto 
us, who provide not only for trath and order , but likewiſe for the 
uſe and profit of men; it ſeemed at laſt better, to defign Mathema- 
ticks ;, being they are of ſuch efficacy, both in Phyſick, and in 17atephye 
fick, and in Mechanicks, and mm Magick, as the Appendices and Auxt- 
liary Forces of them all : which m a fort we are compelled to do 
for the wantonnefs and arrogancie of the Aathematicians, _ 
cout: 
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could be content, that this Science, might even command and over- 
rule Phyſick, For it is come to pals, by what fate I know not, that 
Mathematick and Logick, which ſhould carry themſelves as hand- 
maids to Phyſick, boaſting their certainty above it , take upon 
them a command and Dominion. But we do not ſo much ſtand 
_ the rank and dignity of this Science , let us conſider the thing it 
ſelf. 


& Mathematicks are either Pure or Mixt ; to Pure Mathematicks, thoſe 
Sciences are referred , which handle Q»artity altogether abſtrated 
from Matter, and Phyſical Axioms. They are two, Geometry, and 
Arithmetick the one handling Quantity continued , the other diſſe« 
vered, Which two Arts have indeed been inquired into, with ſub- 
tilty and induſtry, but neither to the labours of Exclid in Geometry, 
hath there been any thing of any worth added by poſterity , in fo 
many centuries of years fince he flouriſht z nor hath the Doctrine 
of Solids, for the uſe and excellency of the knowledge , been 
laboured and advanced by Writers Ancient or Modern, And in 
Arithmetick there hath not been found out apt and ſufhcient variety 
of compendious ways for ſupputations 3 eſpecially about Progreſſrons ; 
whereof there is great uſe in the Phyflicks. Nor 1s the Algebra, or 
Art of Equation well perfe&ted ; but that Pythagorical and MySTical 4- 
rithmetick, which is begun to be revived out of Proclas, and ſome 
Remains of Euclid; is a ſpacious field of ſpeculation : For ſuch is the 
nature of Man, that if it be not able to comprehend ſolids, it waſtes it ſelf 
in unprofitable niceties. 

$ Mixt Mathematick, hath for ſubje& Axioms, and portions of Phy- 
fick; and conliders Qnartity, as it is auxiliary to enlighten, demon- 
ſtrate , and aftuate them. For many parts of Nature can never be 
with ſufficient ſubtilty comprehended, nor demonſtrated with ſuf 
ficient perſpicuity, nor accommodated to uſe with ſufficient dexterity 
and certainty, without the Aid and intervening of the Mathemy- 
ticks, Of which fort are PerſpeFive , Muſick, Aſtronomy, Coſmogra. 
phy, ArchiteFure, Ingenarie , and divers others. But in Mixt Mathe.. 
maticks, 1 can now report no entire portions Deficient 3 Irather make 
this prediction, that there will be more kinds of them invented by 
poſterity , if men be not wanting to themſelves. For as Phyſical 
knowledge daily grows up, _ new Axioms of nature are diC. 
cloſed , there will be a neceſſity of new Mathematick inventions , 
and ſo at laſt more Mixt Mathematicks will be contrived. Ang 
now we have paſſed through the knowledge of Nature , and have ng. 
ted the Deficients therein, Wherein if we have departed from the 
Ancient and received opinons, and thereby have moved contradi- 
Ction 3 ow our part , as we afſet not to diſſent, ſo we purpoſe nog to 
contend, Ititbetruth , 


Virg. Bu- Non Canimus ſurdis, reſpondent omnia ſylve ; 
col, 


The voice of naturewill cry it up, though the voice of man ſhould 

cry it down. And as Alexander Borgia was wont to ſay, of the Ex- 

vid KiR, peditioa of the French for Naples, that they came with chalk in their 
os hands 
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hands to mark up their Lodgings, and not with weapons to fight; fo we 
like better, that entry of truth, which comes peaceably, where the 
Minds of men, capable to lodge fo great a gueſt, are ſigned, as it were, 
with chalk; than that which comes with Pugnacity ;, and forceth it ſelf 
a way by contentions and controverſies; Wherefore having finiſht two 
parts of Philoſophy, concerning God, and concerning nature ; the third 
remains concerning Man, 
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I, The Partition of the Knowledge of Man into the Philoſophy of Hu« 
manity z and Civil. (4 The Partition of the Knowledge of Huma- 
nity into the Knowledge touching the Body of Man; and into the 
Knowledge touching the Sonl of Man, It The Conltitution 4 4 
general Knowledge of the Nature, or of the State of man. & The 
Diviſion of the Knowledge of the State of Man, into the Knowledge 
of the Perſon of Man ;, and of the League of the Mind, and the body. 
< The Diviſion of the Knowledge of Mans Perſon, into the Knows 
ledge of Mans mn $ Andof his Prerogatives. II. The Di- 
vilion of the Knowledge of the League, into the Knowledge of Indi- 
cationt, 4 And of Impreſſions. 4 The Aſſignment of Phyſtogno- 
my. & Andof the Interpretation of Nataral Dreams , to the Knows 
ledges of Indications. 


PR any Man (Excellent King ) ſhall aſſault, or wound me for 
—2>x1 any of thole Precepts | have delivered, or (hall hereafter 
deliver (beſides that I ſhould be ſafe, being under the Pro- 
tetion of Towr Majeſty) let him know, that he doth that 
which is againſt the Cuſtom and Law of Arms: For I am a 
Trumpeter only, Ido not begin the fight z perchance one of thoſe of 


whom Homer, &c. 
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For theſe even between Mortal and enraged enemies paſt to and fro 
ever inviolated. Not doth our Trumpet ſummon, and incourage men 
to tear and rend one another with contradictions ;z and in a civil rage 
to bear Arms, and wage War againſt themſelves; but rather , a peace 
concluded between them, they may with joynt forces direct their 
ſtrength againſt Natwre ber ſelf; and take her high Towers, and diſ- 
mantle her fortified Holds 5 and thus enlarge the Borders of 
mans Dominion, ſo far as Almighty God of his goodneſs ſhall 
rmit. 
Plat. in "Y Now let us come to that Knowledge, whereunto the Ancient O- 
Alcid. 1. racle directeth us, which is the knowledge of our ſelves : which deſerves 
Cic. q* the more accurate handling by how much it toucheth us more nearly. 
** * This knowledge is to man the end and term of Knowledges ; but of Nature 
her ſelf, a portion only. And generally let this be a rule, that all Di- 
viſions of Knowledges be ſo accepted and applied, As may rather de- 
ſign forth and diſtinguiſh Sciences into Parts ; than cut and pull them aſun- 
der into pieces; that i? the continuance and entireneſs of Knowledges may 
ever be preſerved. For the contrary _— hath made particular Sci- 
ences to become barren, ſhallow, and erroneous ; while they have not 
.beennouriſht, maintain'd and reCtified from the common Fountain and 
Cicero 0 Nurſery. So we ſee Cicero the Orator complained of Socrates, and his 
Ge © School 3 That he was the firit that ſeparated Philoſophy and Rhetorich ; 
- whereupon Rhetorick became a verbal, and an empty Art. And it is 
alſo evident, that the opinion of Copernicus, touching the Rotation of 
the Earth (which now is maintain'd ) becauſe it is not repugnant to the 
Phenomena, cannot be revinced by Aſtronomical Principles; yet by 
the Principles of Natural Philoſophy, truly applied, it may. So we ſee 
alſo that the Science of Medicine , if it be deſtituted and forſaken 
of Natural Philoſophy, it is not much better than Emperical Pradice. 
$ This being laid as a ground, let ns proceed to the Knowledge of man. 
This hath two parts: For it either conſtdereth man ſegregate , or diftri- 
butively; or congregate, and in ſociety : the one we call Philoſophy of Hu- 
manity 3 the other Philoſophy Civil. The Philoſophy of Humanity, or Hu- 
mane, conliſteth of the ſame Parts, whereof man himſelf conſiſteth ; that 
is, of knowledges which reſpect the Body ; and of knowledges which 
reſpect the Mind. | 
Il. But before we purſue particular Diſtributions, let us conſtitute 3 
' One general Knowledge of the Nature and State of Man : For indeed it is 
very fit that this Knowledge be emancipate, and made a knowledge by 
it ſelf, It is compos'd of thoſe Sympathies and Concordances commune 
between the Body and the Mind. 
$ Again, this Knowledge of the Nature and State of man may be di- 
ſtributed into two Parts ; attributing to the one the undivided Nature 
of man ;, to the other the Combination between the Mind antl the Body : 
The firſt of theſe we will call the knowledge of the Perſon of man; the 
ſecond the knowledge of the League. And it is plain that all theſe ſeves- 
ral Branches of Knowledge , being they are common and commixt, 
could not be aſſigned to that firſt Diviſion of Knowledge, converſant 
about 
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about the Body 3 and of Knowledges converſant about the Mind. 
$ The Knowledge concerning the Perſon of man, comprehends (pecial- 
ly two things; namely the Contemplations of the Miſeries of Mankind ; 
and of the Prerogatives, or Excellencies of the ſame. But the bewailing 
of mans mijeries hath been elegantly and copioully ſet forth by many in 
the writings, as well of Philoſophers, as divines. And itis both a plea- * 


fant and a profitable Contemplation. Triumphs 
2 = Li . oe Hz e i 
$ As far that other touching Mans Prerogatives,it is a point may well $::. >. 


be ſet down among the Deficients. Pindar when he would extol Hiero, Summa; 
ſpeaks (as uſually he doth) moſt elegantly, That he cropt off the tops, or —— 
ſummities of all virtues. Forl ſuppoſe it would much conduce to the mane. 
Magnanimity, and Honour of Man 1t a ColleGtion were made of the © 217%" 
Ultimies (as the Schools ſpeak) or Summities (as Pindar ) of Humane 

Nature, principally out of the faithful reports of Hiſtory : That as ; 

What is the laſt and higheſt pitch, to which mans Nature of it ſelf hath ever 

reach'd in all the PerfeFions both of Body and Mind. What a ſtrange a+ 

bility was that which is reported of Ceſar, that he could diffate at once $1, 
to five Secretaries! So the Exercitations ot the Ancient Rhetoricians, Iul. 
Protagoras 3 Gorgias ; likewiſe of Philoſophers 3 Caliſthenes ; Poſſtdoni- C_ p 
us; Carneades; who were able to diſcourſe extempore upon any Subject riſl. Quin, 
Pro and Con, with fluency and elegancy of expreilion, do much enno- 18-3 La- 
ble the Powers of mans wit and natural endowments. And that which pyitan,” 
Cicero reports of his Maſter Archias is little for uſe, but perchance great in Ep. alii 
for Oſtentation and Faculties 3 that he was able upon the ſudden to al- —_ _— 
ledge a great number of excellent verſes pertinent to the purpoſe of ſuch ta. | 
Diſcourſes as were then in hand. It is a ſingular commendation to m_— | 
that faculty of the Mind, the Memory 3 that Cyrus or Scipio could call Quirk. 
ſo many thouſands of men by their Particular Names. But the Tro- 19{.x1. 
phies of Moral virtues, are no leſs famous than thoſe of intelleCtual vir- _ 
tues, What a great example of patience doth that common ſtory of 
Anaxarchus =5 an unto our thoughts, who put to the Rack and Tor- 

ture, bit out his own tongue, the hoped Inſtrument of ſome Diſcove- 

ry, and ſpit it in the Tyrant's face? Nor 1s that inferiour for tolerance 
though much for the merit and Dignity, (which fell out in our time ) 

of a certain Burgundian, who had committed a Murder upon the Per- Mtrran. 
ſon of the Prince of Orange; this ſlave being ſcourged with iron whips 3 1x1 " 
and his fleſh torn with burning Pincers, gave not ſo much as a groan 3 
howbeit when a broken piece of the Scaffold fell by chance upon the 

head of one that ſtood by, the (corcht ſtigmatiz'd varlet laught, even 

in the mid(t of his torments, who a little before wept at the cutting 

off of his curled hair. In like manner the ſerenity and ſecurity of Mind 

hath appeared wonderful in many, even at the inſtant approaches of 
Death ;z as that of a Centurion recorded by Tacitus 5 who being com- 
manded by the executioner to ſtretch farth his neck valiantly. Twonld — 
( faith he ) thou wouldſt ſtrike as valiantly. But John Duke of Saxonie 

when the commiſſion was brought him, as he was playing at chefs, where- Hit. 

in his death was commanded the next day, call'd to one that ſtood by, $*': 
and ſmiling, faid 3 See, whether I have not the better hand of this Game ; 

He ( pointing towards him with whom he played ) wil/ boaſt when I am 

dead, that he was the fairer of the ſet. And our More,Chancellour of Eng- 

land, when the day before he was todie, a Barber came unto him (ſent 
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for this end,leſt perchance the grave and reverend fight of his long hair 
might move compaſſion in the People, and asked him whether it was 
his pleaſure to have his hair cut) he refuſed, and turning to the Barber z 
The King (aid he) is at ſuit with me for my head, and untill that Contro- 
verſie be ended I mean to beftow no coſt upon it. And the fame Perſon at 
the very point of Death, after he had laid his head upon the faral Block 
raiſeth up himſelf a little again 3 and having a fair large Beard gently 
removed it, ſaying, Tet I hope this hath mot offended the King, But not 
to inſiſt too long upon this point, it isevident what we mean, namely, 
that the wonders of Humane Nature, and the ultimate Powers, and virines 
as well of Mind as of Body, ſhould be colleFed into a Volume, which might 
ſerve as a Kalendar of Humane Trinmphs. For a work of this Nature,we 
approve the Purpoſe, and Deſigne of Yalerins Maximus, and C. Plinj- 
#53 but it could be wiſhrt they had us'd more choice and Diligence, 
II As touching the knowledge of the league, or mutual Alliance between 
the Body and the Mind; that may be diſtributed into two Parts, For 
as all leagues and Amities confilt of mutual intclligence, aud mutual 
offices; ſo this league of Mind and Body, is in like manner compriſed in 
theſe two circumſtances z that is, to deſcribe How theſe two, narrely, 
the Mind and the Body, diſcloſe one to the other 5 and how ong worketh up- 
on the other, by diſcovery or Indication 5 and by Imvreſſuun. The tor« 
mer of theſe (namely a deſcription what diſcovery may be made of the 
Mind, from the habit of the Body,or of the Body from the Accidents of 
the Mind) hath begotten unto us two Arts, both of prediftion 5 where- 
of the one is honoured with the Inquiry of Arifio1le 5 and the other of 
Hippocrates. Andalthough the mociern times, have polluted theſe Arts 
with ſuperſtitious and Phantaſtical mixtures, yet betay purged and re- 
ſtored to their true ſtate, they have both a ſolid ground in nature, and 
a profitable uſe 1n life. 
$ The firſt is Phyſlognomy, which diſcovers the diſnolitions of the mind, 
by the lineaments of the Body. The jecond is the expoſition of Natural 
dreams, which diſcovereth the ſtate and Diſpoſution of the Body, from the 
Palſions and Motions of the mind. In the Former of theſe, I note a De« 
ficience : for Ariſtotle hath very ingeniouſly and diligently handled the Po« 
| ſtures of the Body, while it is at Reſt 5 but not the Geſtures of the Body when 
it is in Motion 5 which are no leſs comprehenſible by Art, and of Greater 
uſe, For the lineaments of the Body, do diſcloſe the Inclinations and 
Proclivities of the Mind in general ; but the Motions and Geſtures of 
the Face and Parts, do not only fo, but further declare the Acceſles, 
and Sealons,and Prognoſticks of the preſent diſpoſition, and ofthe will. 
For, to uſe your Majeſties moſt apt and elegant expreſſion, The tongue 


he. ſpeaks to the ear, but the Geſture ſpeaks to the eze, And therefore a num+ 


ber of old ſubtile and crafty Perſons, whoſe cyes do dwell upon the fa- 
ces and faſhions of Men, do well know this obſervation; and can turn 
t to their own advantage, as being a great part of their ability and wiſc 
dom, Neither indeed can it be denied, but that this is a gre2t diſco- 
very of diſiimulation in an other, and a prez: direCtion, for the cletion 
of ſeaſons, and opportunitics of appro»ching to perſons 3 which is not 
the meaneſt part of Civil Prudence. And let no man think, that ſuch 
dexterity may ſomewhat avail, in reſpect of ſome Particular perſons, 
but cannot be comprehended under rule : for we all laugh, and weep, 
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and bluſh, and Hend the brow much after the ſame manner; and fo for 
molt part ic i5:1 other more ſubtile motions. As for Chiromancy, it is a 
meer impulture, 

$ And ax touching the expoſition of Dreams; it is a ſubje&handledin 
ſome mens writings, but foild with many idle vanities z only thus much 
for the preſent Ido Infinuate,that this knowledge of interpreting Dreaves, 
wants the ſupport of a ſolid Baſe; and that foundation is this, where the 
fame effet is wrought, by an inward canſe, that uſeth to be wrought by an 
outward ;, that extern AG is transformed into a Dream. The turcharge 
of the ſtomack from a grofs vapour, and from the poiſe of ſome out- 
ward weight, are alike 3 wherefore they that labour of the Night-zrare 
do dream, that a weight is put upon them, witha great preparation of 
circumſtances, The | dro or penſility of the Bowels, trom the a. 
gitation of the waves in the fea, and from'the wind gathered about the 
Diaphragma, are alike : therefore ſuch as are troubled with the Hypo- 
condriack wind, do often dream of Navigations, and Agitations upon 
the waters, There are an infinite number of ſuch like inſtances. 

$ Theother branch of the knowledge of the leagne (which we have cal- 
led Impreſſion) hath not as yet been colletted into Art, but hath ſome- 
times intervened among other Treatiſes ſparſedly, and as in paſſage on- 
Iy. Ithath the ame Antiſtrophe with the formet : for the confiderati- 
on is double ; either how, and how far the humonrs and temperament of 
the body, do alter or workupon the mind : Or again, How and how far, 
the rffon and Apprehenſtons of the mind do alter or work upon the Body. 
The former of theſe we ſee ſometimes handled in the Art of Phyſick ; 
but the ſame hath by ſtrange ways infinuated it ſelf into Religion. For 
the Phyſician preſcribes Remedies to cure the Maladies of the mind ; as 
in the cures of Frenzies and Melancholy : they do alſo adminiſter Phy. 
fick to exhilerate the Mind 3 to munite and ſtrengthen the heart, and 
ſo to increaſe the courage, to —_— and clarifie the wits, to corrobo- 
rate the Memory, and the like. But Diets, and choice of Meats. ard 
Drinks, and other obſervances touching the Body, in the (ett of the 
Pythagoreans ;, in the Hereſie of the Manichees, and in the law of 214- 
homet do exceed all meaſure. So likewiſe the ordinances of the Coremae 


—_ 


nial Law, interdiding the eating of the bloud z and the Fat : and diſtin- , 5 


gniſhing between _ clean and unclean, lo far as they are for meat, are 
many and (ſtrict, Nay the Chriſtian faith it ſelf, though clear and ſin- 
cere from all clouds of ceremonies; yet retains the uſe of Faſtingsz Ab- 
ſtinences ; and other obſervances, which tend to the maceration and 
humiliation of the Body; as things not meerly Figurative; but alſo 
Fruitful. The root and life of all ſuch preſcripts as thefe, (betlides the 
Ceremony it ſelf, and the prattice of Canonical obedience,) confiſts in 
this whereof we ſpeak, namely, that there may be a mutual ſufferancecand 
humiliation of the Soul with the Body. And if any man of weaker judge- 
ment do conceive, that theſe impreffions of the Body upon the Mind, 
do either queſtion the immortality, or derogate from the foveraignty 
of the foul over the Body ;, to ancaſie doubt, an eafte anſwer is ſutfict» 
ent. Let him take theſe inſtances; either from an Infant in the Mother ; 
wombe, which is compatible with the Accidents and Sy mptomes, of the mo- 
ther, and yet ſeparable in its ſeaſon, fron the Body of the mother : Or trom 


Monarchs, who though they have abſolute power, are ſometimes tn- 
' 
elined 
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clined by the ſway of their Servantsz yet without ſubjeQion of their 
Perſons or diminution of their Power. 

Now as for the reciprocal part, the operations of the Soul, and of the 
Effeds and Paſſions thereof upon the Body; that alſo hath found a place 
in Medicine. For all wiſe Phyſicians do ever conſider and handle, Ac- 
cidentia Animi, as a Matter of great moment, for their Cures; and 
which are of great force to further or hinder all other Remedies. But 
there is another obſervation pertinent to this ſubject, which hath been 
very ſparingly inquired into, and nothing to the depth and dignity of 
the thing 3 that is, (ſetting alide the affections) how far the Imagination 
of the Mind, or « thought deeply fixt, and exalted as it were, into « be« 
lief, is of Power to alter the Body of the Imaginant ? For though it hath 
a manife(t power to hurt, it follows not,that it hath the ſame degree of 
power to help: No'more indeed, than if a man ſhould conclude, that 
becauſe there be peſtilent Airsable ſuddenly to kill a man in health ; 
therefore there ſhould be Soveraign Airs, able ſuddenly to cure a man 
in ſickneſs. This Inquiſition would certainly be of excellent uſe, but 
as Socrates ſaid, it needs a Delian Diver, being covered with darkneſs 
and obſcurity. Again, of all theſe Knowledges, de Federe ; or of the 
Concordances between the mind and the body, there is no part more ne- 
ceſlary than the diſquiſition of the Seats and Domicils, which the ſeve- 
ral faculties of the mind do take and occupate in the Body, and the Or- 

ans thereof. Which kind of knowledge hath not-wanted Sefators, 
- what is found in many ſuch Writers is either controverted,or {light- 
ly inquired; and would be ſearcht into with more diligence and per- 
Cicacey, For the opinion introduced by P/ato placing the underſtand- 
ing inthe brain, asin a high Tower; Animoſety (which he unfitly cal- 
leth Arzger,being it is nearer to Tumor and Pride) in the Heart ; Cor 
__—_— and Sexſuality in the Liver, deſerves not altogether to be de- 
ſpiſed 3 nor yet too haſtily embrac'd. So the placing of the IntelleFu- 
al Faculties; Imagination, Reaſon, Memory ; according to the ventri- 
cles of the Brain, is not without error, Tus have we explicated the 
Knowledge touching the individed nature of man, is aiſo touching the 
League of the Body and the Mind, 


Cuyare. IL. 


I. The Partition of the Knowledge reſpeFing the Body of Man into Art 
Medicinal. &. Coſmetick. &F. Athletick, $. And Voluptuary. Il. 
The Partition of Medicine, into three duties. +. Conſervation of 
Health, III. Cure of Diſeaſes. IV. And Prolongation of Life : 
And that the laſt part, Prolongation of Life, ſhould be ſeparate from 
the other two, 


HE Knowledge that concerns mans body, is divided, as the Good 
of Mans Body is divided, unto which it is referr'd. The Good of 
Mans Body, is of four kinds 3 Health 5 Form, or Beauty; Strength 3 
Pleaſure, Wherefore there are ſo many Sciences; Medicine, or the Art 


of 
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of Cures Coſmetick, or the Art of Decoration 5 Athletick, or the Art of 
Adivityz; and Art Voluptuary, which Tacitus calls Eruditus Luxus. 

& Medicine is a noble Art, and according to the Poets deſcended of 
a moſt generous race; for they have brought in ApoYo, as the chief God 
of Medicine, to whom they have afhigned #/cxlapins for his fon 3 a God Homer. 
too, and a Profeſlor of Phyſeck - Becauſe in things natural the Snn is the xe 
Author, and Fountain of Life 5 the Phyſician the Conſerver of Nature, and 
as it were 4 ſecond ſpring of Life. But the greateſt glory to Phyſich is from 
the works of our Saviour, who was a Phyſician both of Soul and Body, 
And as he made the Soul the peculiar object of his heavenly Dodtrine ; 
ſo he delign'd the Body the proper ſubject of his miracles. For we ne- 
verread of any miracles done by him reſpetting Honour or Wealth, (be- 
fides that one when Tribute was to be given to Ceſar ) but only reſpect+ 
ing the Body of man; or to preſerve, or toſuſtain, or tocure it, 

$ The Subje& of Medicine (namely mans Body) is, of all other things 
which nature hath brought forth, moſt capable of Remedy; bat then 
that Remedy is molt capable of Error: For the ſame ſubtility, and va- 
riety of the ſubject, as 1t affords great poſlibility of Cure, ſo it gives 
great facility to error. Wherefore as that Art (ſuch as now it is) may 
well be reckon'd amongſt Arts conjectural z. ſo the enquiry thereof may 
be placed in the number of the molt dithcult, and axacte(t Arts. Net- 
ther yet are we ſo ſenſleſs, as to imagine with Paracelſus, and the Al- mm 
chymiſts 3 That there are to be found in mans Body certain Correſponden+ 11, 
cer, and Parallels to all the variety of ſpecifick Natures in the world (as Stars, Rob. 
Minerals, and the reſt) as they fooliſhly fancy and Mythologize 3 ſtrai- 5: F* 
ning, but very impertinently, that emblem of the Ancients, That man 
was Microcoſmus, an abſtraF, or model of the whole world, to counte- 
nance their fabulous, and fictiousinvention. Yet notwithſtanding this 
is an evident truth, (which we were about to ſay) That among ſt al/ By. 
dies Natural, there is not found any ſo multipliciouſly compounded as the 
Body of man. For we ſee Herbs, and Plants, are nouriſhed by earth 
and water Beaſts by Herbs and Fruits : But man by the fleſh of living 
Creatures as Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh; and alſoof Herbs, Grains, Fruits, 
Juice, and divers Liquors; not without manifold commixtures, fea- 
ſoning, and , Preparation of theſe Bodies before they come to be mans 
meat, andaliment. *Add hereunto, that Beaſts have a more (imple or- 
der of life, and leſs change of affections to work upon their Bodies, and 
they commonly working one way 3 whereas manin his Manſions, Ex- 
erciſes, Paſſions, Sleep, and Vigilances is ſubject to infinite viciflitudes 
of changes, -,So that it is molt evident that of all other natural ſubſtan- 
ces, the Body of man is the moſt fermentated, compounded, and in- 
corporated Maſs. The foul, on the other fide, is the ſimpleſt of fub- 
ſtances, as it is well expreſt; 


| — —Phrumq, relingquit : 
Zithereum ſenſum, atqz Aurai ſimplicis ignem. My Xn, 
Ariſt. 
So that it is no marvail , though the ſoul fo placed, enjoy no reſt 5 ac- Paxtdg 
cording to that Principle, Motus rerum extra locum eſt rapidus, placidus *©* 
in loco : But to the purpoſe, this various and ſubtile compoſition and 
fabrick of mans body hath made it, as a curious and exquilite inſtru- 
ment, 
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ment, eaſie to be diſtemper'd ; therefore the Poets did well to conjoyn 
Muſick, end Medicine in Apollo 3 _ the Genius of both theſe Arts is 
almoſt the ſame 3 and the office of a Phyfician confiſteth meer]y in this, 
to know how to tune, and finger this Lyre of mans body ; that the 
Harmony may not become diſcordant and harſh. So then this incon« 
ſtancy, and variety of the ſubje&, hath made the Art more conjectu- 
ral : And the Art being ſo conjetural had given more large ſcope, not 
only to error , but even to impoſture. For almoit all other Arts and 
Sciences are judg'd by their power and operation; and not by their ſucceſs 
and work. The Lawyer is judg'd by the virte of his pleading , and not 
by the iſſue of the Cauſe; the Maſter in the Ship approves his Art, by the 
direting his courſe aright, and not by the fortune of the voyage : But the 
Phyſician, and perhaps the Politich hardly have any porper particular Ar, 
whereby they may make a clear demonitration of their Art and abilities 5 
but bear away honour or diſgrace principally from the event which is ever an 
unequal judicature, For who can tell, if a Patient dye or recover; or 
if a State be preſerved or ruin'd 3 whether it be by Art or Accident ? 
Therefore it often falls out, that the Impoſtor bears away the Prize, 
Virtue the Cenſure. Nay, the weakneſs and credulity of men is ſuch, As 
they often prefer a Mountebank,or Witch,before a Learn'd Phyſecian. Theres 
fore the Poets were clear and quick-ſighted, when they made Zſcula- 
pins and Circe, Brother and Siſter z both children of the Sun, as in the 
Verſes 3 of Aſculapins the Suns Son, 


Ille repertorem Medicine talis, & Artis, 
Fulmine Phebigenam Stygeas detruſit ad unda: ; 


And likewiſe of Circe the Suns Daughter, 


Dives inacceſſos ubi ſolis filia lucos 
Ajſtduo reſonat canta : tefiſqz ſuperbis 


Fi 
Urit odoratam noGurns in lumina Cedrum, 


For in all times in the reputation and opinion of the Multitude'; 
Wuches, and old Women, and Impoſtors have been rival Com 
tors with Phyſicians z and have even contended with them for the 
of Cures. And what I pray you follows? Even this,that Phyſitians ay to 
themſelves, as Solomon expreſieth it upon a higher occaſion, If it befals 
to me, 4s it befals to the fooh why ſhould T labour to'be more wiſe * And 
therefore I cannot much blame Phyficians , if they uſe commonly to 
intend ſome other Art, or Prattice, which they fancy more than their 
Profeſtion : For you ſhall have of them Poets, Antiquaries, Criticks, 
Rhetoricians, Politicks, Divines, and in theſe Arts better ſeen, than in 
their own profeſſion. Nor doth this come to paſs, as I ſuppoſe, be- 
cauſe - a certain Declaimor againſt Sciences , objects againſt Phyſici- 
ans) they have ever Converſant before their eyes ſuch loathſome and 
fad ſpectacles, that they muſt needs retire their minds from theſe ob- 
jects, to ſome other contemplations z for as they are men , Nihil Hw- 
mani 2 ſe alienum putent, but for this reaſon, whereof we now ſpeak 5 
namely, that they find, that Mediocrity, and excellency in their Art; 
weketh no difference in profit or reputation towards their Perſons or Fors 
tuncy, 
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tunes, For the vexations of ſickneſs; the ſweetnels of life ; the flatte- 
ry hope; the commendation of friends; maketh men to depend up- 
on Phyſicians with all their defects : But if a man ſeriouſly weigh the 
matter, thele things rather redound to the imputation of Phyſicians , 
than their exculation : who ſhould not for thele prejudices caſt away 
hope; butencreaſe their pains and diligence. For whoſoever pleaſeth 
to excite and awake his obſervation, and a little look about him, ſhall 
calily deprehegd even from common and familiar examples, what a com- 
mand and ſoveraignty the ſubtilty and ſharpneſs of the underſtanding 
hath over the variety cither of matter,or of the form of things. Nothing 
is more variable than mens faces and countenances z yet the memory re- 
tains the infinite diſtinctions of them : Nay, a Painter with a few ſhells 
of Colours; the benehit,of his eye; the habit of his imagination; and 
the ſteadinel(s of his hand 3 can imitate and draw with his pencil all 
faces that are, have been, or ever ſhall bez ifthey were brought before 
him : Nothing more variable than mans voice z yet wecan eafily diſcern 
their differences in every particular perſon 3 nay, you ſhall have a Buf- 
foon, or a Pantomimus will render and exprels to the lite, as many as 
he pleaſeth. - Nothing more variable than articulate ſounds of words, yet 
men have found away to reduce thenf to a few Letters of the Alphabet. 
And this is moſt certain, that it is not the inſufficiency, or incapacity of 
mans mind ; but rather the remote ſtanding , or placing of the objed that 
breeds theſe Mazes, and Incomprehenſions. For as thelſenſe a far off is 
full of miſtaking ; but within due diſtance errs not much ; fo it is in 
the underſtanding. For men uſe commonly to take a proſpe@# of Nature , 
as from ſome high Turret , and to view her a far off 5 and are too much 
_ up with generalities, whereas if they would vouchſafe to deſcend and 
approach nearer to particulars and more exatly and conſiderately look in- 
to things themſelves ;, there might be made a more true and profitable diſco+ 
very and comprehenſion. Now the remedy of this error, is not alone this, 
to quicken or ſtrengthen the Organ 3, but withal to go nearer to the objed : 
And therefore there is no doubt but if Phyſicians, letting Generalities 
go for a while, 2nd ſuſpending their aſſent thereto, would make their 
approaches to Nature 3 they might become Maſters of that Art, where- 


of the Poct ſpeaks, 
Ft —_— variant morbi, variabimus Artes ; Ov'd ft 
Mille mali ſpecies, mille ſalutis erunt. A, 1.2. 


Which they ought the rather to endeavour becauſe the Philoſophers 
themſelves, upon the which Phyſicians, whether they be Methodiſts, or 
Chymilts, do relye (for Medicine not grounded upon Philoſophy is a weak 
thing) are indeed very (light and ſuperficial. Wherefore if too wide 
Generalities, though true, have this defect, that they do not well bring 
men home to Action; certainly there is greater danger in thoſe Gene- 
rals, which arc in themſelves falſe, and inſtead of direfing to truth , 
miſlead the mind into the by-paths of Error. 

$ Medicine therefore (as we have ſeen) hitherto hath been ſuch, as 
hath been more proteſled, than laboured 3 and yet more laboured than 
advanced ſeeing the pains beſtowed thereon, hath been rather in cir- 
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cle, than in progreſſion. For I find much Iteration but ſmall Addition in 
Writers of that Faculty. 

IL We will divide it into three Parts, which we will call the three 
Duties thereof: The firſt is Conſervation of Health, ſecond the Cure of Diſ< 
eaſes z, the third Prolongation of Life. 

$ But for this laſt - C_ =_ = to have —__ it 
as an incipal part of their Art z but have (ignorantly enough 
ark & pos abun it as one and the ſame with theeeker two. Fe 
they ſuppoſe, that if Diſeaſes be repelled before they ſeize upon the 
body; or be cured after they have ſurpriz'd the body 3 that Prolonga- 
tion of Life muſt naturally follow. Which though it be (6, without 
all queſtion, yet they do not ſo exattly confider;that theſe two offices of 
Conſervation and Curation, only pertain to Diſeaſes; and to ſuch Pro- 
longation of Life alone, which is abbreviated and intercepted by Diſ- 
caſes : But to draw ont the thread of Life, and to prorogue Death for a 
ſeaſon, which ſilently ſteals upon us by natural reſolution, and the A- 
trophy of Age ; is an argument, that no Phyſician hath handled it ac+ 
cording to the Merit of the ſubje&t. Neither let that ſeruple trouble the 

minds of Men, ar if this thing committed to the diſpenſation of Fate, and 
the divine providince , were now by us firſt repealed and commended to the 
charge and office of Art. For without doubt Providence doth diſpoſe 
and determine all kind of deaths whatſoever , whether they come of 
violence, or from Diſcaſes, or from the courſe of Age ; and yet doth 
not therefore exclude Preventions and Remedies : For Art and humane 
induſtry do not command and rule Fate, and Nature ; but ferve and 
adminiſter unto them. But of this part we ſhall ſpeak anon: Thus 
much in the mean time by way of anticipation, leſt any ſhould unskil- 
fully confound this third office of medicine, with the two former, which 
uſually hitherto hath been done. 

6 As for the duty of preſervation of Health, the firſt duty of the three, 
many have written thereof, as in other points very impertinently, ſo 
(in our judgment) in this particular ; in attributing too much tothe 
quality of meats, and too little to the quantity thereof? and in the quan- 
tity it ſelf, they have diſcourſed like Moral Philoſophers, encelllvats 
praiſing Mediocrity 3 whereas both faſting changed to cuſtome, and ful/ 
feeding, to which a man hath inured himſelf, are better regiments of 
health, than thoſe Mediocrities which commonly enervate Nature, and 
make her {lothful, and impatient, if need ſhould be, of any extremity, 
exceſs, or indigence. And for the divers kinds of Exerciſe, which much 
conduce to the conſervation of health, none of that profeſſion hath well 
diſtinguiſht or obſerved, whereas there is hardly found any diſpoſition 
to a diſeaſe, which may not be corrected by ſome kind of exerciſe pro- 
per to ſuch an infirmity : As bowling is good againſt the weakneſs of 
the Reins — againſt the obſtruftion of the Lungsz walking and 
upright deport of the Body, againſt the Crudities of the ſtomach z and 
for other diſeaſes other exercitations. But ſeeing this part touching 
the conſervation of health,hath been in every point after a ſort handled, 
it is not our purpoſe to purſue leſſer deficiencies. 

Wu. As concerning the cures of Diſeaſes 3 that is a Part of Medicine, 
whereon much labour hath been beſtowed, but with ſmall profit. Tt 
comprehendeth in it the knowledge of Diſeaſes, to which mans body is 
lubject 
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ſubje&t, together with the Cauſes, S3mptomes, and Crrer thereof, In 
this ſecond Duty of Medicine, many things are deficient, of thee we 
will propound a few, which are more remarkable, which ro enume- 
rate without preciſe order or Method, we fuppolſe ſufficient. 

$ The ſirſt is the. diſcontinuance, of that profitable 4nd accurate dilt- 


gence of Hippocrates, whoſe cuſtom was to fet down a Narrative of 


the ſpecial caſes of his Patients, what the Medicament. what the event. 
Therefore having ſo proper and notable a precedent from him, who was 
accounted the Father of the Art, we ſhall not need to alleage any ex- 
ample torreign, fercht from other Arts 3 as from the wiſdom of the 
Lawyers, with whom nothing is more uſual, than to ſet down and en- 
ter more notable caſes, and new dicifions, whereby they may the bet- 
ter furniſh and direct themſelves for the definition of farure caſes. 
Wherefore I find this continuation of Medicinal Reports defſrient, (peci- 
ally digeſted into_one entire body , with diligence and judgement , 
which yet I underſtand not to be made fo ample, as toextend to every 
common caſe that daily falls out (tor that were an inhnite work, and to 
{mall purpoſe) nor yet fo reſerved and contracted as to admit none. 
but Prodigies and wonders, as many have done : for many things arc 
new in the m2-ner and circumſtances of the thing, which are not ow 
in the kind; and he that ſhall give his mind to obſerve, ſhall find many 
things even in matters vulgar worthy oblervation. | 
$ Soin Diſquiſitions Anatonrtical , the manner is , that thoſe parts 
which pertain in general to Mans body, are moſt diligently enquired 
and obſerved even to a curioſity, and that in every leaſt filet : but as 
touching the variety which is found in divers bodies, there the diligence of 
Phyſecians fails. And therefore I grant that ſempls Anatomy hath been 
moſt clearly handled 3 Comparative Anatomy , 1 define to be deficient. 
For men have made a good enquiry into all the parts, and into their 
conliltencies, figures, and collocations : but the divers figure, conditi- 
on, and poſture of thoſe parts in divers men, they have not ſo well ob- 
ſerved. The reaſon of this omiftion I ſuppoſe 1s no other than this, 
that the firlt inquiry may be fatished inthe view of one or two Anato- 
mies;z but the latter, being Comparative and Caſual , muſt ariſe from 
the attentive and exaCt obſervation of many DiſeZions : and the firſt 
15 a matter, wherein learned Profeflors in their Lectures, and the preſs 
of ſpeftators ſtanding about them, may vaunt themſelves; but the ſe- 
cond kind of Anatomy, is a ſevere knowledge, which muſt be acquired 
by a retircd ſpeculation, and a long experience. Nevertheleſs, there 
15no doubt but that the Figure and Structure of the inward parts 1s ve- 
ry little jnfcriour, for variety and lincaments, to the outward members; 
and that Hearts and Livers, and Ventricles are as different in men, as are 
either their Foreheads, or Noſes, or Ears, 
$ And in theſe differences of inward parts, there are often found the 
Cauſes continent of many Diſeaſes 3 which Phyſicians not obſerving, 
do ſometime accuſe the Humours which are not delinquent, the faulr 
being in the very Mechanick Frame of ſome part. In the cure of which 
Diſeaſes, to apply Alterative Medicines , is to no purpoſe (becauſe the 
part peccant is incapable of ſuch alteration.) but the matter mult be 
mended, and accommodated, or palliated by a preſcript Diet and 
familiar Medicines. So likewiſe to Comparative Anatomy appertain ac: 
(> 2 curat® 
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curate obſervations, as well of all kind of humours, as of the tootlteps 
and impreſſions of diicaſcs in divers bodies dillefted : for the Humours 
in Auatomies are commonly palt by, asif they were ſuperfluous Purga- 
meuts and Excrements; whereas 1t 1s a point very uſeful and necetla- 
ry, to note of what nature, and of how various kinds there be of dit- 
terent humours (not relying herein roo much upon the received divilt- 
ovngg which ſometimes ke found in the body of Man; and in what 
Cavities and Receptacles, every humour ufeth for molt part to lodge 
and neſtle,and with what advantage or prejadice,and the like. Inlike 
manner the Footſteps and Impreſſions of Dijeaſes, and the lefions and de- 
vaſtations of the inward parts by them, are to be obſerved with dilt- 
gence in divers Anatomies 3 as impolthumes, ulcerations, ſolutions of 
continuity, putrefaCtions, corrolions, conſumptions, Juxations, dilloca- 
1101s, obſtructions, repletions, tumors 3 together with all perternatural 
excrceſcencies, found 1n mans body (as ſtones, carnofities, wens, worms, 
and the like 5) I fay all theſe, aud ſuch other, thould be with great di- 
ligence inquired, and digelted by that Comparative Anatomy, whereof 
we ſpeak, and the experiments of many Phylictans collected and col- 
lated together. But this wariety of Accidents, 1s by Anatomilts, either 
handled perfunctorily,or elſe paſt over 1n ſilence. 

& Touchino that other defe@ in Anatomy, (namely, that it hath not been 
n/ed to be pradtiſcd upon lruing bodies,) to what end ſhould we (pcak of 
it? for this 1s an odious and an inhumane experiment , and by Celſus 
juſtly condemned : yet notwithſtanding, that obſervation of the Anci- 
ents is true, That many Porcs, Pallages and Pertuttons, which are more 
lubtile than the reſt, appear not in Anatomical diſſections, becaule they 
are {hut and latent in Dead Bodies; whereas they are opea and mant- 
felt in Live, Wherefore to conlult both for uſe and humanity, this A» 
patoemia vivorum. 15 ngt altogether to be relinquiſht, or reterred (as 
Cel\us 14 ) to the caſhal inſpections of Surgions, lecing this may well 
be performed, being diverted upon the Diſjedion of Beaſts a- 
Io, which , notwithitanding the diſlimilitude of their parts with 
mans. may ſufficicatly fatisfie rhis enquiry, bcjng done pvith judge- 
meilt, 

$ Uikewije in their inquiry of Diſeaſ:s, they find many D:/ezſes which 
they docerw and judge to be incureble; fome, trom the firlt accels of the 
Difcit, others, after {uch a cercain period : fo that the Profcriptions of 
LSU, and the Triamvirs. were nothing to the Projcriptions of Phyſoci- 
215, by winch. by their mult unjutt Edicts; they deliver over fo many _ 
mva to death 3 whereot numbers do clcape with lefs dithculty, than 
they did in the Roman Profcriptions. Theretore I will not doubt 
to ict down among Deficients a work of the cures of Diſeaſes beld incura- 
ble; that {© ſome excellent Generous Profctlors in that faculty, may be 
awakt and ſtirred up.to ſet torhis work(to tar as the latent operations of 
Nature, by mans induſtry, may be diſcloſed) ſeeing this very ſen- 
tence of Fronouning Dijeajes 19 be incurable, cnatts a Law, asit were, 
for lloath and negligence, and redeems ignorance from Diſcredit and 
Intamy. 

C Naz farther, to in "/t a little npon this Point, T eſte em it the office of 
4 Phyfcran. not on!y Is reſtore health, but to mitigate dolours. and tor- 


«'i- vents of Diſeaſes 3 and not on'y when ſuch mitigation of pain, as of a 


dangerous 
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dangerous ſymptome, may make and conduce to recovery ; but cven 
when all hope of recovery being gone, it may (erve to makea tair and 
ealic pallige out of like. For it 1s no {mall felicity, which Auen/tus Co- 
ſar was won't to wiſh to himſelf, that ſame Euthanakas, which was alſo no- 
ted in the Death of Antonins Pins, who ſeemed not fo much to dye, as 
to be calt into a ſweet and deep fleep. And it is written of Fpicurn; 
that he procured this ſame eafte departure unto himlelt; for afcey, his, 
diſeaſe was judged delperate, he drowned his ſtomach and fenſs with 
a large draught, and ingurgitation of winez whereupon the Evigramm 
was made hinc Stygias ebrins hauſit aquas, He 109k away by theſe x if 
dranehts of wine, the bitter taſt of the Stygian water. But in ovr times Ep cro. 
Phylicians make a kind of icruple and nicety of it, to (tay with a pati 

ent after the difcaſe is paſt hope of cure z whereas in my judemenr. if 

they would not be wanting to their protefiion, and to humanity it (elf 

they ought both to enquire the sK1ll, and to give the attendance, for 

the facilitating and a/ſmaging of the Pains and Atonies of Death at their 
departure. And this part, the enquiry de Euthanaſia F xtcriori. (which 

we fo call to diſtinguiſh it trom that Euthana! i, or weet-calnt Dying, 
procured by a due preparation of the foul) we reter to the number of De- 
fucrents. : 

$ Soin the Cures of Diſeaſes, Ind generally this Deficiencez that the =« 

Phyſicians of the time, though they do not impertinently purſue the ge- D& we. 
neral intentions and ſcope of Cures yet for particular Receipts, which A i 
by a kind of propriety reſpect the cures of ſpecitical diſcafesz either they 1: 
do not well know them, or they do not religiouſly obſerve them. For 

the Phyſicians have frultrated and taken away the fruit of Traditions, 

and approved experience, by their 2agiſtralities 3 in adding and taking 

out, and changing ingredients of Receipts at their pleaſurez and almoſt 

after the manner of Apothecaries, putting in @»id pro £0 5 comman- 

ding fo preſumptuoutly over Medicine, as the Medicine can n9 longer 
command the diſeaſe. For except Treacle, and Mithridatuzr, and of 

late, Dioſcordiun, and the confection of Alzermes, and a few more Me- 
dicines 3 they cummonly ne themfelves to no receipts feverely and 
ſtrictly. For the contections of fale, which are in the (hops, rhey arc 

in readinels rather tor general purpoſes, than accommodate and proper 

for particular cures; for they do not exactly refer to any dilcaſe in ſpe» 

cial; but generally to the opening of ob(truttions, comforting conco- 

tion, altering Diltemperatures. And this is the cauſe why Fmpericks 

and 0/d women are more happy many times in their Cures, than Lear- 

ned Phyticiansz becauſe they are faithtul, aud fcrupulous in keeping 
themiclvesto the confettion and compolition of approved Medicines. 

I remembcr that a Phyſician with us here in England , famous for pra. 

(tice, in religion halt Jew, and almoſt an Arabian tor his courſe of (tu- 
dy,wont to ſay, your European Phyſtcians are indeed Learned men, but 

they know not the Particular Cures of Diſeaſes. And ihe fame perſon u- 

ſed to je{t, but unreverently, ſaying, That our Phyſtcians were like Biſhops, 

they had the Keys of binding and looſing, and nothing elſe, But to ſpeak 

the truth in earnclt 3 1n our opinion it would be a matter of good con- 
ſequence, if fome Phyſicians of Note for Learning and Pradtice, wou!d 
compile 4 work of Probations, and experimented Medicines for the cure 

of Particular Dijeaſesr. For that any man, induced by ſome ſpecious rea- 

for 
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ſon, ſhould be of opinion, that it is the part of a learned Phylcian (re- 
ſpecting the compleCtions of Patients, their Age, the ſeaſon of the year, 
Cultomes and the like, rather to accommodate his Medicines as occatt- 
ons ſuggeſt, than toinfilt upon lome certain Preſcripts, is a decerivable 
allertion, and which attributes too little to experience, too much 10 
judgment, Certainly as inthe ſtate of Kome they were the men molt 
uictul, and of the belt compolition, which either being Conſuls tavou- 
cd the People, or being Tribunes inclined to the Senate : Soin the mat- 
ter we now handle, they be the beſt of Phyhicians, which either 1n 
their great Learaing, do much value the Traditions of Experience ; or 
bcing tamous for Practice, deſpiſe not Methods and Generalities of Art. 
As for qual;fications of Medicines (it at any time that be expedient) they 
arc rather to be practis'd upon the Ditfterents of Phylick, than 1ncor- 
porated into the Receipt, wherein nothing ſhould be innovated with- 
vut apparent necellity. Wherefore this Part which handleth Authentick 
and Poſutive AMedicines, we report as Deficient : but it is a matter not 
to beattempted or undertaken without a ſharp and piercing judgment 3 
and as it were, ina Synod of ſelect Phylicians. 
$ Alto in the Preparations of Medicines | do find it ſtrange ({pecially 
coniidering how Afineral Medicines have been fo extolled, and celcbra- 
ted by Chymilts z and that they are fafer for the outward than inward 
Parts) that no man hitherto hath endeavoured by Art to imitate Natura! 
Baths, and Medicinable Fountains; and yet it is confellcd that thoſe 
Faths and Fountains receive their virtues from mineral veins through 
which they pals : and for manifeſt proof hercot mans induſtry knows 
well how to diſcern and diltinguith from what kind of Minerals ſuch 
waters recelve their tinCturesz as whether from Suiphur 3 Vitriol ; Steel, 
or the like: which natural tindure of waters, 1t it may be reduced to 
compolttions of Art, it would be in mans power, both to make more 
kinds of them. as occalton required ; and tro command, at pleafure, the 
temperament thereot. Thereforethis Part of the imitation of Nature in 
Artificial Baths (a thing without queſtion both profitable and calc to 
be done) we take to be Deficient. 
$ But leſt T ſhould purſue Particulars more preciſely, than is agreeable 
to our intention, or to the proportion of this Freatiſez I will cloſe and 
conciude this Part witha note of one De/icicnce more, which ſeems to 
us to be of great conſequence 3 which is, rhat the Prejcrigts in uſe ave tos 
compenarons to effed any notable or difficult cure. For in our judgment 
IC 1s a moe vam and flattering, than true opinion. to think that any 
Alcdicme can be lo tuvercign, or fo happy, as that the imple uſe therc- 
ot ihould be of force ſufticient for ſome great cure. It were a ſirange 
ſpeech which ſpoken, or ſpoken oft, ſhould reclaim a man trom a vice 
deeply rooted and inveterate, certainly it is far otherwiſe : But it is 
order, Puriuit, Sequence, Artificial interchange, that are potent ard 
mighty in nature : Which although they require more exact judgment 
mn prefcriving 3 and more preciſe obedience in obſerving, yet this is 
amply recompenced in the greatneſs of effects. And although a man 
would think. by the daily diligence of Phy ficians, their Vilitations, 
Scellions, and Preſcriptions, which they pertorm to the lick 3 that they 
G1d painfully purſue the Curez and go on in a certain courſe : Yet let 
4 man exaCtly look intotheir prelſcripts, and miniſtrations, he ſhall find 
many 
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many of them full of wavering, inconſtancy, and every days deviſes 3 
and ſuch as came into their minds without any certain, or adviled courſe 
of Cure. For they ſhould even from the beginning, m_ they have made 
a fall end perfe@ diſcovery of the diſeaſe, meditate and reſolve upon an or- 
derly ſequence of Cure ; and not without important reaſons depart there- 
from. And let Phyſicians know for certain, that (for example) three 
perchance, or four receipts, are rightly preſcribed for the Cure of ſome 
great diſeaſe z which taken in due order, and in due ſpaces of time 
perform the Cure ;, which if they were taken ſingle, or by themſelves alone; 
or if the Courſe were inverted, or the entervals of time not ovjerved, would 
be hartfat; Nor is it yet our meaning that every ſcrupulous and ſuper- 
ſtitious way of Cure in eſtimation ſhould be the belt; no more than 
that cvery ſtreight way is the way to Heaven, but that the way (hould be 
right as well as {treight and difticult. And this Part which we call Fe 
lam Medicinale we\let down as Deficient. So theſe are the Parts which 
in the Knowledge of Medicine, touching the cure of Dilcaſes, arc deſe- 
derate, (ave that there remains yet one part more of more ule than all 
the other, which is here wanting, A true and Adive natural Philoſo- 
phy, upon which the ſcience of Medicine ſbould be built : but that belongs 
not to this Treatiſe, 
IV. The third part of Medicine we have ſet dowu to be that of the PF*0- 


Prolongation of Life, which is a part new and Deficient, and the moſt DO Cl: 
noble of all : Forifany ſuch thing may be found out, Medicine ſhall virz. 
not be practis'd only in the impurities of Cures, nor ſhall Phyſicians be 
honour'd only for Neceſſity, but for a gitt, the greateſt of earthly Do- $4.4, 
nations that could be confer'd on mortality, whereof men, next under 
God, may be the Diſpenſers and Adminiſtrators. For although the world 
to a Chriſtian man, travelling to the land of Promiſe, be as it were a wil- 
derneſs, yet that our ſhoves and veſtments ( thas is our Body, which is as 
4 coverture to the ſoul, ) be leſs worn away while we ſojourn in this wil- 
dernefs, is to be eſteemed a gift coming from the divine goodnep. Now 
becauſe this is one of the choiceſt parts of Phylick, and that we have 
ſet it down amongſt Deficients, we will after our accuſtomed manner 
give ſome Admonitions, Indications, and Precepts thereof. 
Firſt we advertiſe, that of Writers in this Argument there is none 

extant that hath found out any thing of worth, that I may not ſay,any 
thing ſound touching this ſubjeft. Indeed Ariſtotle hath left unto po- 
ſterity a ſmall brief Commentary of this matter ; wherein there is ſome 
acuteneſs, which he would have to be all can be ſaid, as bis manner is © ne it, 
But the mote recent Writers have written ſo idly, and ſuperſtitiouſly up- tul.& 
on the point, that the Argument it ſelf, through their vanity, 1s re- 00 
puted vain and ſenflefs. 

$ Secondly, we advertiſe, that the intentions of Phylticians touching 
this Argument are nothing worth : and that they rather lead men a- 
way from the point, than dire themunto it. For they diſcourſe that 
Death is « deſtitution of Heat and Moiſture, and therefore natural heat 
ſhould be comforted and radical moiſture cheriſht 3 as 1t nt were a matter 
to be effefted by Broaths, or Lettuces, and Mallows, or * Jujubs, or pj,,.; 
fine Wafer-cakes, or elſe with hot ſpices, generous wine, or the ſpirits 
of wine, or chymical oyls ; all which do rather hurt, than help, 


$ Thirdly, we admoniſh men that they ceaſe to trifle, and that my 
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be not ſo credulous as to think that ſuch a great work as this 1s, fo retard 
and turn back, the courſe of Nature, may be brought to perfettion by a 
morning draught, or the uſe of ſome precious Receipt 3 no not with 
Aurum Potabile, or the ſubſtances of Pearls, or ſuch like toys; but that 
they take it for a grounded truth , that the Prolongation of Life, is a 
great work, and which conſiſts in many kinds of Receipts, and ofian 
orderly courſe and connexion of them: And let no man be ſo ſtupid 
as to believe , that what never yet was done, can be now effeFed, but by 
means yet never attempted. 

Fonrthly, we admoniſh men, that they rightly obſerve and diſtinguſh 
touching thoſe Receipts which conduce to a healthful life, and thi 
which confer to a long = For there are many things which exhila- 
ratethe ſpirits, ſtrengthen the active powers of nature, repel diſeaſes, 
which yet ſubdu& from the ſum of lite , and without ſickneſs accele- 
rateaged Atrophie, And there are other Receipts which conduce to 
the Prolongation of life, and the retardation of 1he Atrophie of old-age 5 
but yet are not us'd without hazard of health : So that they who uſe 
theſe remedies for the prorogation of life, muſt likewiſe provide againſt 
ſuch inconveniences as upon their uſage may unexpectedly fall out. And 
thus much by way of Admonition, 

$ As for Indications, the image, or Idea we have conceiv'd in our 
mind hereof, is this: Things are conſerv'd and continued two ways 3 
either in their own Identity, or by Reparation. In their proper Identi« 
ty, asa Fly or an Ant in Amber 3 a Flower, an Apple or Wood in Con+ 
tervatories of Snow; a dead corps in Balſam, By Keparation, as in 
Flame, and Mechanicks, He that goes about the work of Prolonga- 
tion of Life , mult put in prattice both theſe kinds, (for diſunited , 
their ſtrength js weakned) and Mans body mult be conſerv'd after the 
ſame manner inanimate Bodies are conſerved : and again, as Flame is 
conſerved ; and laſtly, even as Mechanicks are conſerved. Wherefore 
there are three intentions for the Prolongation of Life 3 the Retardation 
of Conſumption 5 the Integrity of the Reparation 5 and the Renovation 
of that which begun to decay and grow old. Conſumption is caus'd by 
two Depredations, Depredation of innate Spirit 3 and Depredation of 
ambient Air. The refiſtence of both is twoe»fold, either when the A- 
gents (that is, the ſucc and moilſtures of the Body ) become leſs Pre» 
datory ; or the Patients are made leſs depredable. The Spirit is made 
leſs Predatory, if either it be condenſed in ſubſtance, as in the uſe of 
Opiates, and nitrous application, and in contriſtationsz or be dimi- 
niſhed in Suantity, as in ſpare, Pythagorical or Monaſtical Diets : or 
is (weetned and refreſpt with motion, as in eaſe and tranquility. Am- 
bient Air is made leſs Predatory , either when it is leſs heated with the 
beams of the Sun, as in colder Countries ; in Caves, in Hills, and in 
the Pillars or Stations of Anchorites 3 or when it is repell'd from the 
Body, as in dens-cloſe skin; in the Plumage of birds, and the uſe of 
oyl and unguents without Aromatick ingredients. The juyce and ſuc- 
culencies of the Body, are made leſs depredable, it either they be 
made more indurate, or more dewy, and ozly : Indurate as in axſtere 
courſe Diet ;, in alife accuſtomed to cold, by ſtrong exerciſes 3 by certain 
Mineral Baths : Roſcide or dewy, as in the uſe of Sweet-meats, and 


abſtinence from Meats, Salt and Acid ; but eſpecially in ſuch a mix- 
ture 
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ture of drinks, as is of parts very tenuious and ſubtil , and yet with- 
out all acrimony or tartnels. RKeparation is done by Aliments 5 and Ali« 
mentation is promoted four ways : By the ConcoTion of the inward Parts 
for the ſending forth of the nouriſhment 3 as in Confortatives of the 
Principal Bowels 3 by Excitation of the outward parts, for the attraCti- 
on of nouriſhment.,as in 4ze exerciſes and frications z and ſome kind of 
Unctions and appropriate Baths;by preparation of the Aliment it ſelf; that 
it may more ealily infinuate it ſelf , and in a ſort anticipate Digeſtions, 
asin divers and artificial kinds of ſeaſoning meat, mingling drink, leaven- 
ing bread, and reducing the virtues of all theſe three into one; by com- 
forting, the laſt a& of A/ſzmilation, as in ſeaſonable ſleep, and outward 
ar Topick Applications : the Renovation of that which began towax old, 
is performed two ways, either by inteneration of the habit of the body 
it ſelf, as in the uſe of ſuppling or ſoftning applications by Baths , em- 
plaiſters and unctions, of ſuch quality as may ſoak or inlinuate into the 
parts, but not extract fromit 3 or by expurgation of the old moiſture, 
and ſubſtitution of new moiſture, as in ſeaſonable and often purging lets 
ting of blood; attenuating Diets, which reſtore the Flower of the 
y,. and ſo much for Indications. 

As for Precepts, although many of them may be deduced from the 
Indications, yet we thought good to ſet down three of the moſt prin- 
cipal. F ir we give 1n Precept that the Prolongation of Life, muſt be 
expected from a preſcript ſet Diet, rather than from any familiar regi- 
ment of Food, or the excellency of particular Receipts : for whatſo- 
ever are of ſuch virtue, as they are able to make nature retrograde, are 
commonly more ſtrong and potent to alter, than that they can be com- 
pounded together in any Medicine , much lefs be intermingled in fa- 
miliar food. It remains therefore that ſuch Receipts be adminiſtred 
regularly, and ſucceſlively, and at fet appointed times, returning in 
certain courſes. 

& Our ſecond Precept is, that the Prolongation of life be expeFed, ra- 
ther from working upon ſpirits, and from a malaciſ/ation or inteneration 
of Parts, than from any kinds of Aliment or order of Diet. For ſeeing 
the Body of Man, and the Frame thereof (leaving alide outward ac- 
cidents) three ways becomes Paſſtve , namely, from the ſpirits ; from 
the parts; and from aliments ; the way of prolongation of life, by means 
of aliment is a long way about , and that by many ambages and cir- 
cuits 3 but the ways by working upon the ſpirits, and upon the parts, 
are more compendious , and fooner brings us to the end defired 3 be- 
cauſe the ſpirits are ſuddenly moved , both from vapours and paſit- 
ons, Which work ſtrangely upon them : and the Parts, by Baths, Un- 
guents, Emplaiſters , which in like manner make way by fudden im- 
preſſions, | 

$ Our third Precept is, that Malaciſſation or inteneration of Parts by 
outward Topicks, muſt be performed by applications Conſubſtantial , Pene- 
treting, and Stringent. Conſubſtantials are willingly entertamed with 
a kindly imbrace, and properly intenerate and ſupple 3 Penetrating 
and infinuating remedies are theDeferents, as it were, of Malacillant 
and mollifying qualities, and convey more eaſily and imprettedly the 
virtue thereot 3 and do themſelves ſomewhat expand and open the 
Parts, Reftringents keep in the virtae of them both, and for a _ 
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fix it, and alſo cohibite and repreſs perſpiration 3 which is a thing re» 
pugnant to Malaciſſation or ſuppling, becauſe it ſends forth the moiſture z 
wherefore by thete three (but diſpoſed in order, and ſucceeding than 
intermixt) the matter is effected. In the mean time we give this ca- 
veat, that it is not the intention of Malaci//ation by outward Topicks 
to nouriſh Partsz but only to render them more capable of nouriſh» 
ment : for whaſoever is more dry, is leſs active to aflimilate. And thus 
much of the prolongation of life, which is a third part newly aſligned to 
Medicine. 

$ Come we now to Coſmetick medicaments, or the Art of Decoration z 
which hath indeed, parts Civil, and parts effeminate. For cleanneſs, 
and the civil beanty of the Body was ever eſteemed to proceed from a 
modeſty of behaviour, and a due reverence iz the firſt place towards 
God, whoſe creatures we are, then towards fociety, wherein we live 
and then towards our ſelves, whom we ought no leſs, nay, much more 
to rever&, than we do any others. But that Adulterate decoration by 
Painting and Ceruſs , it is well worthy of the imperfections which at- 
tend it; being neither fine enough to deceive, nor handſome to pleaſe, 
nor ſafe and wholſome to uſe. And it is a wonder that this corrupt cus» 
ſtom of painting, hath ſo long eſcaped penal Laws, both of the Church 
and of the Statez which yet have been very ſevere againlt the exceſ- 
five vanity of Apparel, and the effeminate trimming ot hair. Ie read 
indeed of Jeſabel that ſhe painted her face z but of Elther and Judith, xo 
ſuch matter is reported, 

$ Letus proceed to Athletick, which we take in a ſomewhat more 
large ſence than uſually it is. For to this we refer any point of Ability, 
whereunto the body of man may be brought , or any aptitude there- 
to, whether it be of A7;vity, or of Patience : whereot AGivity hath 
two parts, ſtrength and ſwiftneſs 3 and patience likewiſe hath two parts, 
Indurance of Natura! wants, and Fortitude in torments, Of all theſe 
we ſee many times notable Inſtances iu the practice of Tumblers; in the 
hard fare of ſome Salyagesz in the wondertu! [ſtrength of Lunatickss 
and in the conſtancy of mavy in the mid{t of exquitite torments. 'Nay, 
if there be any other faculty , which falls not within (as 1n thoſe that 
Dive, that obtain a ſtrange power of contaimug Reſpiration, and the 
like) we refer it to this part. And that ſuch things may ſometimes be 
done, is moſt certain : but the Philoſophy and enquiry of cauſes touchs 
ing them, is commonly negleGed ; for this reaſon, as we ſuppoſe, bee» 
cauſe men are perſwaded, that ſuch maſteries and commands over Na« 
ture, are obtained either by a peculiar inbred aptneſs of ſome men, 
which falls not within the rules of diſcipline 5 or from a continual cu- 
{tom from childhood, which rather is commanded than taught. Which 
though it be not altogether ſo true, yet to what end ſhould we note 
any Deficience? for the Olympick games are down long fince 3 anda me- 
diocrity in theſe things is enough for uſe; but an excellency in them 
fſerveth commonly but for Mercenary oſtentation. 

$ In the liſt place we come to Arts of Pleaſure : They, as the ſenſes to 
which they refer are of two kinds, Painting delights the eve, eſpeci- 
ly, with an infinite number of ſuch Arts appertaining to Magnificence a- 
bout Buildings, Gardens, Garments, Vellels, Cups, Gemms, and the 
like. Muſick delights the ear , which is ſet out with ſuch variety and 
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preparation of Voiccs 3 Airs and Inſtruments. In ancient time water- 
Inſtruments were citeemed the chief Organs of that Art which now are 
almoſt grown out of uſe. Theſe Arts belonging to the eye and the ear , 
are principally above the reſt accounted Liberal; theſe two ſenſes are 
more chaltez the Sciences thereof more learned, as having in their 
train the Mathematick Art as their Hand-maid : So the one 3s referr'd 
to Memory and D:monſtrations ; the other unto Manners,and the Paſ- 
fions of the Mind. The delight of the other ſenſes and the Arts about 
which they are converſant, are in lefs reputation and credit, as draw- 
ing nearer to ſenſuality than magnificence. Unguents; Odors ; Dain- 
tics z Delicious fare, and Incitements to Luſtsz need rather a Cenſor 
to repreſs ther, than a Doctor to inſtruct them. And it is well ob- 
ſcrved by ſome, That while States and Commonwealths have been in 
their growth and riſing, Arts military have flouriſht 5 when they have been 
fſetled and ſtood at a height, Arts liberal ; and drawing to their declenſion 
and ruin, Arts voluptuary. And it is to be fcar'd that this age of the 
world being ſomewhat upon the deſcent of the wheel, inclines to Arts 
voluptuary : Wherefore we pals them over. With Arts voluptuary I 
couple PraFices Joculary ;, for the deceiving of the ſenſes, may be ſet 
down as one of the delights of the ſenſes. 

& And now we have gone through the Knowledges concerning the Body 
of man ( Phyſick, Coſmetick, Athletickand Yoluptuary ) weadmonilh thus 
much by the way that ſeeing ſo many things fall into conſideration 
about the Body of man, as Parts, Humonrrs, FunGions, Faculties, Acci- 
dents ; and ſeeing (if we could aptly do it) an entire Body ſhould be 
made touching the Body of man , which might comprehend all theſe, 
(like to that of the knowledge of the Sonl, whereof we ſhall ſpeak anon) 
notwithſtanding leſt Arts ſhould be too much multiplied, or the anct- 
ent Limits of Arts tranſpos'd, more than need muſt; we receive into 
the Body of Medicine, the knowledge of 1the Parts of mans Body , of 
Fundions, of Humonrs 3 of Reſpiration, of Sleep ; of Generation ;, of the 
fruit of the Womb, of Geſtation in the Womb ;, of Growth; of the flower 
of Age ; of what Hairs ;, of Impinguation, and thelikez although they 

0 not properly pertain to thoſe three duties of Conſervation of Health ; 
Cure 0 Diſeaſes Prolongation of Life : But becauſe mans body is every 
way the Subject of Medicine. As for voluntary motion, and ſenſe, we 
refer them to the knowledge concerning the Soul; as two principal Parts 
thereof, And fo we conclude the knowledge which concerns mans Body, 
Which is but the Tabernacle of the Soul. 
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I. The Partition of Humane Philoſophy concerning the Mind , into 
knowledge of the inſpired Eſſences, and into the knowledge of the ſen- 
{ble, or produded Soul. F A ſecond Partition of the ſame Philoſo- 
phy, into the knowl:dge of the Subitance and Faculties of the Soul, 
and the knowledge of the uſe and objets of tbe Faculties, Il. Two 
Appendices of the knowledge concerning the Faculties of the Soul. 
& The knowledge of Natural Divination; & And the knowledge f 
Faſcination. III. The Diſtribution of the Faculties of the ſenſib 
Soul. & Into Motion; and into Senſe. 


I. N TOw let us proceed to the Knowledge which concerns the Mind or 
NV Soul of man, out of the treaſures whereof all other Know- 
ledges are extracted. Tt hath two Parts, the one entreateth of the Rea- 
ſonable Soul, which is a thing Divine; the other of the unreaſonable Soul, 
which is common to us with Beaſts, We have noted a little before 
(where we ſpeak of Forms) thoſe two different Emanations of Souls , 
which in the firſt Creation of them both, offer themſelves unto our 
view, that is, that one hath its original from the Breath of God; the 
other from the Matrices of the Elements ;, for of the Primitive Emana- 
tion of the Rational Soul; thus ſpeaks the Scripture , Dexs formavit 
hominem de limoterre, O& ſpiravit in faciem ejus ſpiraculum vite : But 
the Generation of the unreaſonable Soul , or of Beaſts , was accom- 
pliſht by theſe wordsz Producat Aqua, Producat Terra : And this irra« 
tional Soul, as it is in man, 1s the Inſtrument only to the Reaſonable 
Soul; and hath the ſame original in us, that ic hath in Beaſts 3 namely, 
from the ſlime of the earth ; tor it 1s not laid God form'd the Body of man, 
of the ſlime 4 the earth , but God formed man, that is the whole man 
that Spiraculum excepted. Wherefore we will {tile that part ot the gene- 
ral knowledge concerning wars ſoul, the knowledge of the ſpiracle, or 
inſpired ſubſtance 3 and the other Part, the knowledge of the Senſible 
or Produt# Soul. And ſeeing that hitherto we handle Philoſophy only 
(placing ſacred Theologie in the cloſe of this work) we would not have 
borrowed this Partition from Djpinity , if it had not here concurr'd 
with the Principles of — There are many and great Precellencies 
of the ſcul of man, above the jouls of beaits , evident unto thoſe who 
philoſophize even according to ſenſe : And whereſoever the concur- 
rent Characters of ſach great excellencies are found, there ſhould e- 
ver, upon good reaſon, bemidea Jpecifick” Difference, © Wherefore we 
do not altogether ſo well allow the Philoſophers promiſcuous, and con- 
fuſe Diſcourſes touching the Fun@Fions of the Soul ;, as if the Soul of man 
was —_— gradually, rather than ſpecifickly 5 from the ou! of Beaſts z 
no otherwiſe than the Sun among(t the Stars, or Gold amongſt 
Merals, 
$ There remains another partition alſo to be annexed to the Knowledee 
in General concerning the ſoul or mind of man, before we ſpeak at large 


of the kinds: For what we ſhall ſpeak of the ſpecies hereafter, com- 
prehendeth 
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preheadeth both the partitzunsz as well that which we haveſet down 
already, as this which we [hall now propound. # herefore the ſecond 
Partition may be, into the knowledge concerning the Subſtance and Facul- 
ties of the Soul; and into the knowledge concerning the uje and objects 
of the Faculties. 
$ This cwo-fold Partition of the Soul thus premis'd, let us now come 
unto the ſpecies or kinds. The knowledge of the Spiraculum,or inſpired 
Eſſence, asthat concerning the ſubſtance of the Reaſonable Soul, com- 
prehends theſe Inquiries touching the Nature thereof; as whether, i: 
be Native, or Adventive z Scparable, or Inſeparable 5 Mortal, or In- 
mortal ; how far it is tied to the Laws of Matter, how far, not, and the 
lhe 2 What other points ſoever there are of this kind, although they 
may be more diligently, and ſoundly inquired even in Philoſophy, 
than hitherto they have been; yet for all this, ia our opinion, they 
muſt be bound over at laſt, unto Religion, there to be determined and 
defined 5 for otherwiſethey till lye open to many errors and illuſtons , . 
of ſenſe. For ſ*eing that the ſubſtance of the Sonl was not deduced and ex- — 
trated in ber Creation from the Maſs of Heaven and Eartb, but immedi- Myliari- 
ately inſpired from God, and jecing the Laws of Heaven and Earth are the 
proper [nbjets of Philoſophy 5 how cax the knowledge of the fubſtanee of the 
Reaſonable Soul be derived or fetch'd from Philoſophy £ But it muſt be drawn 
from the ſame inſpiration from whence the ſubitance thereof firit fiow- 
ed, * 
$ The Knowledge of the ſenſeble or produFed Soul, as touching the vs $2. 
ſubſtance thereofis truly enquired intoz but this enquiry ſeems to us to $487.74 
be Deficient: For what makes theſe terms of 4@us Ultimas 5 and Forma St*515 
Corporis; and ſuch like wild logical Univerſalities, to the knowledge of ©* 
{ the Souls ſubſtance ? For the ſenſeble Sonl,or the ſoul of Beaſts, muſt needs 
be granted, fo be 4 Corporal ſubſtance attenuated by heat and made Invi- 
ſible + I ſay, athin gentle gale of pong mes d and blown up from ſome fla- 
my and airy Nature, indeed with the ſoftneſs of Air to receive imprelſton, 
and with the vigor of fire to embrace a@ion; nouriſhed partly by an oily, 
partly by a watery ſubſtance 3 ſpread over the Body ;, reſiding (in perfe# 
Creatures ) chiefly in the head 5 running through the nerves; refreſht and 
repair'd by the ſpirituons blood of the Arteries ; as Bernardinus Teleſyus, and Tel: de 


his Scholar, Anguſtinus Donins in ſome points, not altogether unpro- _ 


fitably, have delivered it. Let there be therefore made a more dili- rius, 
gent erquiry touching this knowledge, and the rather for that this 
point, not well underſtood hath brought forth ſuperſtitious and very 
contagious opinions, and moſt vilely abafing the Digaity of the ſou! 
of man z of Tranſmigration of ſouls ont of one body into another ; and Lu- 
rations of ſouls by Periods of years 3, and. finally of the too near affinity in 
every point of the ſonl of man, with the ſouls of beaſts, This ſoul 1n Beaſts 
is a principal foul, whereofthe body of Beaſts is the Organ 3 but #2 ma: 
this ſoul is it jelf an Organ of the Sonl/Rational and may rather be called 
by the appellation of a Spirit, than of a Soul. And thus mufh of the 

ſubſtance of the Soul. | * 

$ The Faculties of the Sonl are well known, tobe Underit anding 5 Rea- 
ſon; Imagination Memory; Appetite 5 Will, and all thoſe. Powers, a- 
bout which the Sciences of Logick and Ethick are converſant. But in the 
knowledge concerning the ſoul, the Original of theſe | Faculties ought - be 
banGclec 
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handled, and that Phyſically, as they are connatural with the Soul, 
and adhere toit ; Only their »ſes and objeds are detigned to other Arts, 
And in this part (in our opinion) there hath been no extraordinary per- 
tormance hitherto 3 although we donor report it as Deficient. 

11 This Pait touching the faculties of the Soul hath two Appendices, 
which as they have been handled have rather preſented us with {moak, 
than any lucid flames of truth 3 one of theſe is the Knowledge of Natu- 
ral Drvination; the other of Fajcination. 

$ Divination hath been anciently and fitly divided into two Parts 5 
Artificial and Natural. Artificial by arguing from the Indication of 
ligns, colle&ts a PrediGFion : Natural from the internal Divination of 
the-mind without the affiſtance of ſigns, makesa Prelage. Artificial is 
of two ſorts 5 one argueth from Cauſes 3 the other from Experiments on- 
ly, by a blind way of Authority 3 which later is for the molt part ſu- 
perſtitious, ſuch as was the Heathen Diſcipline upon the inſpe@ron of 
the Intrals of Beaſts; the Flight of Birds; and the like: So the ſolemn 

2 Aſtrology of the Chaldeans was little better, Borh the kinds of Arti- 

ficial Divination are diſtributed amongſt divers Sciences. The Aſtro- 
loger hath his Predi@zons from the fituation of the ſtars; the Phylici- 
an hath his Predi@ions, of the approach of Death z of Recovery; of 
enſuing Symptomes of Diſeaſesz from Urinesz Pulſes; afſpe&t of Pati- 
$:!ut.in Ents, and the hke. The Politick hath his Predi@ions; O urbem venar 
Jugutth, Jem O cito perituran, {i emptorem invererit, The truth of which Pro- 
pheſie ſtaid not long, being firſt accompliſhe in Sy/a2, after in Ceſar. 
Wherefore Predictions of this Nature are not pertinent to the preſent 
purpoſe, but are to be referred over to their proper Arts. But the 
Divination Natural, which ſpringeth from the internal Power of the 
Soul, is that which we now ſpeak of. This is of two ſorts, the one Na+ 
tive 5 the other by Influxion. Native is grounded upon this ſuppoſition, 
that the mind when it is withdrawn and colleQed into it ſelf, and not dif- 
fuſed into Organs of the Body, hath from the natural Power of its own Eſ- 
ſence, \ſome Prenotion of things fulure. And this appears moſt in (leep z 
Extafiesz Propinquity of Death; more rare, in waking, or when the 
Body is healthful and ſtrong. And-this ſtate of the mind is commonly 
procured and furthered by abſtinencies, and thoſe obſervances which 
do molt of all retire the ſind unto it {elf from the practick funCtions of 
the Body': that thus redeem'd from the incumbrances of exterior ingage- 
ments, .t may pollieſs and enjoy its own Nature. But Divination by In- 
flaxior ts grounded upon another ſuppolition, That the Mind as a Mir- 
ror or Glaſs ſhould take a ſecondary kind of Illumination from the fore-know- 
ledge of God and Spirits; unto which the ſame State and Regiment of the 
Body which was to the firſt, doth likewiſe conduce. For the ſame ſeque» 
{tration ofthe mind caufeth it more ſeverely toemploy its own Eſſence 3 
and makes it more ſuſceptive of Divine Influxions : ſaye that the ſoul, 
in Divinations by Influ@ion is rapt with a kind of fervency and impatie 
ency, as 1t were of the Deity, wherewith it is poſleſt (which the An- 
cients noted by the name of ſacred Fury; but in Native Divination, the 
mind is-enfranchis'd and neerer to a repoſe rather, and an immunity 
from labour. | 
$ Faſcination is the Power and intenſive AG of the Imagination upon 
the Body of another, '(for of the Power of the Imagination upon the Body 
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of the imaginant, we have ſpoken before), In this kind the ſchool of 
Paracelſus, and the Diſciples of pretended Natural Magick, have becn 
ſo intemperate, as they have only not equall'd the force and apprehens 
fion of the Imagitation, with the Power of wiracle-working faith. O- 
thers, drawing nearer to the {imilitude of truth, when they had more 
intentively conſidered the ſecret energies and impreſiions of things ; 
the Irradiations of the ſenſes; the tranimiſſions of cogitations from Bo- 
dy to Pody 3 the conveyances of Magnetick virtues ; came to be of 0- 
pinion, that much more might ſuch impreſſions; Informations; and 
Communications be made, from ſpirit to ſpirit z being that a ſpirit of 
all other things is more powertul and ſtrong ta work, and more ſoft and 
penetrable to ſuffer : whence the conceits have grown, made almoſt 
popular, ofthe Maltering ſpirit z of men ominous and unlucky ; of the 
ſtrokes of love and envy 3 and of others of like Nature. Incident un- 
to this, is the enquiry, How the Imagination may be intended and fortifi- 
ed 2 For if the Imagination fortified be of ſuch great power, then it is 
material to know by what ways it may be exalted, and made greater 
than it ſelf ? And here comes 1n crookedly, and as dangeroufly a Palli- 
ation and Defence of a great part of Ceremonial Magick, For it may be 
a ſpecious pretence, that Ceremoniesz Characters; Charms; Gelticu- 
lationsz Amulets, and thelike, do work not by any tacit or ſacramens 
tal contradÞ with evil ſpirits 3 but ſerve only to _— and exalt the i- 
magination of him that uſeth them 3 even as the uſe of Images in religion 
hath prevail'd for the fixing of mens minds in the Contemplation of things, 
and the raiſing of the devotion of them that Pray. But for my own judg- 
ment, if it be admitted, that the force of /magination is fo Potent, and 
that Ceremonies exalt and fortihie that Power; and be it granted, that 
Ceremonies are uſed ſincerely to that intention, and as2 Phyſical Re- 
medy, without the leaſt thought of inviting the aſliltance of Spirits by 
them; yet for all this, 1 ſhould hold themunlawful, becauſe they im- 
pugn and contradict that divine Edict paſs'd upon man for fin, 7: /«- 
dore woultus comedes panem tuum. For this kind of 21gick propounds 
thoſe noble fruits, (which God hath ſet forth to be bought at the price 
of Labour) to be purchas'd by a few eafte and ilothful obſervan- 
ell, 
It. There remain two knowledges, which refer ſpecially to the Fa- 
culties of the inferior or ſenſible Soul, as thoſe which do moſt Communi- 
cate with corporal Organs; the one is of Voluntary Xvtion, the other 
of ſenſe and ſenſibility. | 
$ Inthe former of theſe the Inquiry hath been very ſuperficial, and 
one entire part almoſt quite left out. For concerning the office and apt 


fabrick of the Nervs and Muſcles, and of other parts requiſite to this | 


Motion, and which part of the Body reſts whilſt another is moved, and 
that the Governour and Chariot-driver, as it were, of this Xotior, is 
the Imagination; fo as diſmiſling the Image to which the 1/otion was car- 
ried, the Motion it ſelf is preſently intercepted and arrelted (as when 
we walk, if another ſerious and fixed thought come into our mind, we 
preſently ſtand (till) and many other fuch fubtilties not to be ſlighted, 
have now long ago come into Obſervation and Enquiry. Ard how Com- 
preſſions, and D1latations, and Agitations of the Spirit (which without 
queſtion is the ſpring of Aotion, (hould incline, excite, and enforce 
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the corporal and ponderous Maſs of the Parts, hath not yet been enqui- 
red into, and handled with diligencez and no marvail, ſeeing the Cn. 


| fible ſoul it felt hath been hitherto taken for an extelechie, or ſelf-moving 
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Facultie, and ſome FunGtion, rather than a ſabſtance. But now it 1s 
known to be a corporal and materiate Subſtance 3 it is neceſlary to be 
enquired, by what efforts ſuch a puſil and a thin ſoft air ſhould put in 
motion, ſuch ſolid and hard bodies. Therefore ſeeing this part is De- 
ficient let enquiry be made thereof. 

$ But of enſe and ſenſibility there hath been made a far more plenti- 
ful and diligent enquiry, both in General Treatiſes about them, and in 
Particnlar Sciencesz as in PerſpeFive, and Muſick; how truly, is not 
to our purpoſe to deliver. Wherefore we cannot ſet them as Deficrents : 
Notwithſtanding there are two noble and remarkable Parts, which in 
this knowledge we aſſign to be Deficient 3 the one concerning the diffe- 
rence of Perception and Senſe 5 the other concerning the Form of 
Light. 

6 As for the Difference between Perception and Senſe, Philoſophers 
ſhould in their writings de ſenſu & ſenſebil; have premis'd a ſolid and 
ſound diſcovery thereof, as a matter Fundamental. For we ſee that 
there is a manifeſt power of Perception even tn all Bodies Natural; and 
a kind of Ele&tion to embrace that which is any way allied in nature, and 
favourable to them; and to fly what is adverſe and foreign. Neither 
do we mean of more ſubtile Perceptions only, 4s when the Loadſtoze 
draws unto it Iron; Flame leaps to Bituminous Mould ; one Bubble of 
water near another Bubble, cloſeth and incorporates with itz Rays 
glance froma white object; the Body of a 1'ving Creature affimilares 
that which is good for it, excerneth what is unprofitable z a piece of 
ſpunge even when it is rais'd above the ſurface of the water, ſucks in 
water, expels air; and the like. For to what end ſhould we enume- 
rate ſuch inſtances, ſeeing no body plac'd necr to another, changerh 
the other, or 1s has of it, unleſsa reciprocal Perception precede 
the operation. Every Body hath a Perception of the Pores and Paſ- 
ſages by which it infinuates it ſelf; it feels the mvaſion of another Bo- 
dy, to which it yieldeth ; it perceivs the remove of another Body, b 
which it was detained z when it recovers it ſelf, it perceivs the-divul- 
ſion of its continuance, which for a time refiſteth ; and in a word, Per- 
ception 1s diffuſed through the whole body of Nature. Air doth fo 
exadly Senſe Hot and Cold, that the Perception thereof is far more ſub- 
tile than mans Touch, which yet is taken for the diſcerning Rule of 
Hot and Cold. Two faults therefore are found concerning this knows 
ledge ; that men have for moſt part paſt it over untoucht,and unhand- 
led ; which notwithſtanding is a moſt noble ſpeculation : The other 
is that they who perchance have addicted their minds to this contem» 
plation, have in the heat of this Purſuit gone too far, and attributed 
Senſe to all Bodies, that it 1s almoſt a piacular crime to pul of a bow from 
a Tree, leſt it ſhould groan and complain as Polzdore did. But they ſhould 
explore with diligence the difference of Perception and Senſe, not on- 
ly in comparing of Sexſebles with Inſenſible; according to fn bo» 
dy (as of Plants, and living Creatures) but alſo to obſerve in the ſen» 
fible Body, what ſhould be the cauſe that ſo many Actiohs (ould be 
diſcharg'd, and that without any Serſe at all ? Why Altments are di- 
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geſted, egeſted: Humours and ſucculent Moiſtures carried upwards 

and downwards 3 the Heartand Pulle beat 3 the Guts as ſo many Shops, 

or Work-houſes ſhould every one accompliſh his proper Work, and 

yet all theſe, and many ſuch like are performed without Serſe £ But 

men have not with ſufficient enquiry ſearcht or found out of what Na - 

ture the Attion of Senſe is3 and what kind of Body ;z what delay ; 

what Conduplication of Impreſtion are required to this, that pain or 

pleaſure ſhould follow ? Tocloſe this Point they do ſeem to be altoge- 

ther ignorant of the difference betwixt ſezeple perception and ſenſe; how 

far perception may be made without ſenſe Nor is this enquiry a contro- 

verlic of words, but a matter of great and important moment. Jhere- 

fore let there be made a better inquiry of this knowledge, as of a matter 

very profitable, and of manifold uſe. Conſidering alſo that the igno- 

rance of ſome of the ancient Philoſophers touching this matter, ſo far 

obſcured the light of reaſon, as that they thought, there was, without any 

difference, a Soul inſuſed into all Bodies 3 nor did they conceive how Mo- 

tion, with a diſcerning inſtinct, could be made with Sexſe 3 or Senſe exiſt 

without a Soxl. p- 

$ 4s for the Form of Light, that there hath been made a due en- an 

quiry thereof (ſpecially ſeeing men have ſo painfully employ'd their ?/#5vE- 

Studies in the PerſpeFives) may well be cenſur'd as a (trange overlight, SIVE DE 

For neither in the par nor :<lſewhere, is there any thing ins Lucis,* 

quired concerning Light, of any worth or weight : The Radiations of 

it are handled, the Originals not : But the placing of PerſpeFives among ſt 

the Mathematicks hath begotten this defeFz and others of like nature ; 

becauſe men have made a too early departure from Phyſick. So on the 0- 

ther (ide the handling of Light, and the Cauſes thereof, in Phyſecks is 

commonly ſuperſtitious, as of a thing of a middle nature, betwixt 

natural and Divine; in ſo much as ſome of Plato's School have intro- ,,... 

duced Light as a thing more ancient than Aſatter it ſelf - For when the Card.de 

empty ſpace was ſpread abroad they affirm'd, in a vain imagination,that ©ufa., 

it was firſt fill'd with Light 3 and afterwards with a Body; whereas Ho- 

ly Writ ſets down plainly the Xaſs of Heaven and Farth to be a dark Chaos 

before the Creation of Light.But what are handled Phyſically, and accord» 

ing to ſenſe, of this ſubjet, preſently deſcendeth to Radiations ; fo as 

there is very little Philoſophical enquiry extant touching this point. 

And men ought to ſubmit their Contemplations a while, and to enquire 

what is common to all Lucid Bodies, as of the Form of Light : For what 

an immenſe difference of Body is there (if they may be conſidered ac- 

cording to their dignity ) betwixt the Sun and the rotten Wood, or 

the putrid ſcales of Fiſh? They ſhould likewiſe make enquiry, what 

ſhould be the Cauſe why ſome things take fire, and once throughly 

heated caſt forth a Light 3 others not ? Iron,Metals, Stones, Glaſs, Wood, 

Oyl, Tallow by fire, cither caſt forth a Flame, or at lealt grow Red : 

But Water and Air heated with the fury of the hotteſt Flames, to the 

higheſt degree they are capable of, acquire no ſuch Light, nor caſt 

forth any Splendor. If any man think, it therefore thus comes to pals, 

becauſe it is the property of fire to give light 3 but Waterand Air are 

utter enemies to Fire; ſure he was never rowed with Oars in a dark 

night upon ſalt waters, and in a hot ſeaſon ; where he might have ſeen 

ſmall drops of water rebounding from the claſhing of the Oars, to 
9 ſparkle 
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ſparkle and caſt forth a light : Which is likewiſe ſeen in the fervent 
froath of the Sea which they call the Sea-lougs. And what affinity 
with flame and fired matter have the Cicindule, the Luciole, and the 
Indian Fly, which caſt a light over a whole arched Room ; or the eyes 
of certain living Creatures 1n the dark; and Sugar,as it is grated or bro» 
ken; or the ſweat of a horſe hard ridden, 1n a foultry night 3 and 
many more ? Nay, many have underſtood ſo little in this point, as many 
have thought the ſparks from a flint to be attrited Air. But when the 
Air is not fired with heat, and apparently conceives Light, how comes 
it to paſs, that Owls and Cats, and many other Creatures ſce in the 
night? $0 that it muſt needs be (ſeeing viſion cannot be conveyed without 
light) that there is a native and inbred light in Air, abbeugh very feeble 
and weak; yet ſuch as may be proportioned to the Optick, Beams of ſuch 
Creatures, and may ſuffice them for ſight. But the cauſe of this evil, as 
of many more, that men have not drawn forth the common Forms of 
things Natural , from particular Inſtances , which is that we have ſet 
down as the proper fubje& of Ataphyſickz which is it ſelf a part of 
Phyſick, or of the knowledge of Nature. Therefore let there be exguiry 
made of the Form and Originals of Light, and in the mean time, it may 
be placed among Deficients. And thus much of the Knowledge con- 
cerning the ſubſtance f the Soul, Rational and Senſible, with their Faculs 
ties,and of the Appendices of the ſame Knowledge. | 
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I. The Partition of the Knowledge, which reſpeFeth the Uſe, and 0b- 
jets of the Faculties of the Mind of Man, into Logick,, and Ethick. 
IT. The Diviſion of Logick into. the Arts, of Invention z of Judgc* 
ment ;, of Memory; and of Tradition, 


> HE Knowledge reſpecting the wnderſlanding of Max 
= ( Excellent King )and that other reſpeQing his W:ll, are, 
Yar as it were, Twins by Birth: For the Purity of Ilſnuminati« 
on, and the Liberty of will began together ;, fell together : 
2 Nor is there in the Univerſal Nature of things ſo intimate 
a Simpathy, as that of Truth and Goodneſs, The more 
ſhame for Learned Men, if they be for Knowledge like winged Angels 
for baſe Deſires, they be like Serpents which crawl in the Duft, carrying 
indced about them Minds likea Mirror or Glaſs ; but menſ(truous and 
diſtain'd. 
$ YVe come now to the Knowledge which reſpeFeth the uſe and objeds 
of the Faculties of the Mind of Man. This hath two Parts, and they 
well known, and by general conſent received, Logick and Ethick : Save 
that we have a Intle before ſet at liberty Civil Knowledge, which com- 
monly was taken in as a Part of Ethick 5, and have made it an entire 
Knowledge of man congregate or in ſociety handling here only man ſegres 
£41t; 
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gate. Logick intreateth of the Underſtanding and Reaſon 5 Ethick of 
the Will, Appetite and affetions z the one produceth Decrees ; the other 
Adtions. It is true that the Imagin#ion in both Provinces, Judicial 
and Miniſterial, performs the Olhce of an Agent or Nuncius, or common 
Atturney. For Senſe {ends over all ſorts of Ideas unto the Imaginati- 
on, upon which, Reaſon afterwards fits 1n Judgement : And Reaſon 1n- 
terchangeably ſends over ſelected and approved Ideas to the Imaginati- 
on, before the Decree can be ated. .For Imagination ever precedes 
voluntary motion andincites itz ſo that Imagination ts 4 common re» 
ciprocal Inſtrument to both ; Saving that this Jan#s 1s bifronted, and 
turns faces: For the face towards Keaſon hath the print of Truth ; but 
the face towards AGion hath the print of Goodneſs : which neverthe- 
Icls are faces, 


Ovid, —— fuate) dic iſe ſordruth, 


Met, 


Neither is the Imagination a meer and imple Metlenger, but is inveſted 

with, or at leaſtwiſe uſurpeth no fmitl Authority , befides the duty of 

the metlage : For it is, well id by Ariſtotle, That the Mind hath over the 

Polit.r, Body that commit: d which the Lord hath buet a bond-man ; but the Rea» 

| lors hath over thel m3ginatiop?har command which a Magiſtrate hath over 
a free Citizen, who may come allo to rule in his turn. For we ſee that 
in matters of Faith and Keligion, the Imaeination mounts, and 15 ele+« 
vated above Reaſon 5 not that Divipe Iumination relideth in the Ima- 
ination; (nay, rather in the ligh-Tower'of the mind, and underſtand- 
ing) but, as in virtues Divine, grace makes uſe of the motion of the will z 
jo in Huminations Divine, grace makes uſe of the Imagination : Which is 
the Cauſe that Religion ſought ever an acceſs, and way to the Mind, by 
Similitudes, Types, Parables, Piſtons, Deans. Again, it is no ſmall Do- 
minion the 1»14g174tion hath in perſwaſtons, inftquated by the power of 
Eloquence: for where the mitid3'gf men are gently intreated,inflamed, 
and any way forcibly won by the ſmooth Artifice of ſpeech, all this is 
done by exalting the Imigerration, which growing hot and impatient, not 
only triumphs over Reaſon ; but in a ſort offers violence unto it 3 part- 
ly by blinding, partly by extimulating it. Nevertheleſs I ſee no rea» 
fon why we ſhould depart from the former Diviſion : For the Imaginati- 
e# commonly doth not produce Sciences; for Poeſte which hath ever 
been attributed to the Imjagination, is to be eſteemed rather a play of 
the wit.thana knowledge. As for the power of the Imagination in things 
Natrral, we have afligned that, alittle before , ro the DoG@rine de Ami- 
mr. And tor the athnity it hath with Rherorick, we think it fit to refer 
it tO the Art it (cIf,, whereof we (hall intreat hereafter, 

' & This Part of Hamane Philoſophy which is Rational or reſpeFing Lo- 
£ick, 15to the Taſte and Palate of many Wits, not ſo delightful 5 and 
ſ{cemeth nothing elſe but a net and ſnare of thorny ſubtilty. For as 1t 

$:n.alicu- 1s truly ſaid. that knowledge is animi Pabulumlo in the nature of mens ap» 
o petites, and election of this food, moſt men are of the taſte and ſtomach 
of the Iſraelities in the Deſert, that would fain have turned ad ollas Car- 
nium, and were weary of M4114; which though it were Celeſtial, yet 
ſeemed it leſs nutritiveand comfortable. So generally thoſe Knowledges 
reliſh beit, that have an infuſion ſomewhat more eſculent of fleſh in them; 


{uch 
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ſuch as are Civi! Hiſtory, Morality, Policy, about the which mens affecti- 
ons; Praiſes, Fortunes do turn, and are converſant : But this ſawe /u- 
men ſiccum, doth parch and offend moſt mens watry and ſoft natures. 
But if we would meaſure and value things according to their proper 
worth,. Rational Sciences are the keys of all other Arts 5 and as the Hand 
is the Inſtrument of Inſtruments the Mind , the Forne of Forms ſo 
theſe knowledges are to be eitecmed the Art of Arts. Neither do they 
diretonly ; , uk likewiſe-ftrengthen and confirm; as theufe and habit 
_of (hooting, doth not only enable to ſhoot a nearer ſhoot 3 but allo 
to drawa (tronger Bow. 

Il. Arts Logical or inteleFual are four in number , divided according 
to the ends whereunto- they are referred : For mans labour in Rativ- 
nal Knowledges 1s,cither to 1nvent that which is ſought ;, or to judge what 
is invented ;, or to retain that which is judg'd; or to deliver that which is 
retained : So as there muſt necds be ſo many Kational Sciences 5 Art of 
Inquiry or Invention ; Art of Examination ot Judgement ; Art of Cuſto- 
dy or Memory; and Art of Elocution Or Tradition ; whereof we will 
ſpeak, of every particular apart. 


Canis © 


I. The Partition of the Art of Invention into the Inventive of Arts : 
and of Arguments. þ The former of theſe, which is the more 

- Eminent, is Deficient. Il. The Diviſion of the Inventive Art of 
Arts, - into literate Experience. h And a new Organ. II. A De- 
linceation of Experience Literate. 


I. YNurrtion is of two kinds, much differing 5 the one of Arts and $ci- 

I ences 5 the other of Arguments and Speeches. The former of theſe 
I report to be wholly Deficient, which feems to me to be fuch a Defs- 
ence, as if in the making of an Irvertory, touching the eſtate of a De- 
fanG, it ſhould be ſet down, of ready money nothing : For as money 
will fetch all other commodiries 3 fo all other Arts are purchas'd by 
this Art. And as the Weſt Indies had never been diſcovered, if the ule 
of the Mariners Needle had not firſt been diſcovered, though thoſe Ke- 
gions be vaſt, the Verſor is a ſmall Motion : So it cannot be found 
ltrange , if in the diſcovery and advancement of Arts, there hath not 
beet made greater Nay lceeing the Art of Invention and Perliu- 
ſtration hitherto was unknown. 

$ That this part of knowledge is wanting ſtands plainly confeſſed. 
For firſt Logick doth not profeſs, nay, not pretend to invent either Arts 
Mechanical, or Arts (as they call them) Liberal; nor to elicite the 
Operations of the one, or the Axioms of the other ; but ſpeaks to men 
as it were in Paſlage, and fo leaves them with this inſtruction, cxiqz ſu2 
arte credendum. Celſus a wiſe man, as well as a Phyfician (though it 
be the cuſtom of all men to be copious in the commendation of their 
own Profeflion) acknowledgeth it gravely and ingenioutly, fpeaking of 
the Emperical and Dogmatical Sets of Phyhicians, That Medicines and 
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Cures were firſt found out, and then after the Reaſons and Cauſes were diſ- 
covered : not the other way, that the Cauſes firit extraFed from the nature 
of things, gave light to the invention of Remedies. But Plato often notes 
itz That particulars are infinite 3 again, that the highefF Generalities 
give no ſufficient Direion 3 and that the Pyth of all Sciences whereby the 
Arts-man is diit inguiſht from the Inexpert, conſifteth in middle Propoſiti- 
ons, which experience hath delivered and taught in every particular Sci- 
ence. And therefore we ſee, that they which diſcourſe of the firſt 7- 
ventors of things, and the Originals of Sciences, have celebrated rather 
Chance than Art 3 and have brought in Beaſts,Birds, Fiſhes, Serpents, ta- 
ther than Aer, as the firſt Doctors of Sciences, 


Diftamnum Genetrix Crete1 carpit ad Ida, 
Puberibus Caulem foliis O* flore comantem 
Purpureo, non illa feris incognita Capris 
Gramina, cum tergo volucres heſere ſagitte. 


So that it was no marvail ( the manner of Antiquity being for to 
conlecrate Inventors of things profitable ) that the Agyprians, an 
ancient Nation, to whom many Arts owe their Beginnings, had 
their Temples full of the Idols of Brutes , but almoſt empty of the 
Idols of men, 


O mnigenumgq; Deiom monſira &- Latrator Anubis, 
Contra Neptunum, & Venerem, contraqz Minervam, &c. 


And if you like better, from the Tradition of the Grecians, to aſcribe 
the firit invention of Arts to men ; yet you cannot fay that Promethes« 
xs applied his contemplation on ſet purpoſeto the invention of Fire; 
or that when he firſt ſtroak the flint he expected ſparks 3 but that he 
fell upon this experiment by chance, and as they lay, furtum Jovi 
feciſſe 5, to as for the Invention | fin we are more beholding to a wild 
Goat for Chirurgery; or to a ightinga for modulations of Muſick ; 
the 7brs for Clyſtersz to a Potlid that flew open for Artillery ; and 
to ſay in a word, to Chance,or any thing elſe more than to Logick, Net- 
theris the form of Invention , which Y:rgil delcribes,much other, 


Ft varias uſus meditando extunderet Artes 
Paulatim 


For here is no other method of Invention propounded , than that 
which brute Beaſts are capable of , and often put 1n ure, which is 2 
moſt intentive ſollicitude about ſome one thing , and a perpetual praFice 
thereof 5 which the neceſſity of their Conſernation 1mpoſeth npon ſuch Crea- 
tes; for Cicero faith very truly , uſus uni rei deditus, & naturam & 


artem ſepe vincit, Therefore if it be ſaid of men, 


L 1bor omnia vincit 
Improbus, ( duris urgent in rebus egrſtas. 
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It is likewiſe faid of Beaſts, 
Owis expedivit Pfitt aro ſunm Keige 3 


Who taught the Raven ina droughth to throw Pebbles into a hollow 
tree, where by chance ſhe ſpied water, that the water might riſc ſo as 
ſhe might come toit > Who taught the Bee to fail through ſuch a vaſt 


— 


P-If,Prol, 


ſea of Air, to the Flowers in the Fields; and to find the. way fo far Pla Xa, 


off to her Hive again > Who taught the Ant to bite every grain of 
Corn that ſhe burieth ia her Hill, leſt it ſhould take root and grow, and 
fo delude her hope ? And if you obſerve in YVergil's verſe, the word ex- 
tandere, which imports the Difficulty, and the word Paulatim, which 
imports the wing 2 we are where we were, even among{t the Egyptian 
Gods, ſeeing hitherto men have made lirtle uſe of the faculty of 
Reaſox , none at all of the duty of Art, for the diſcovery of Inventi« 
ons. 

$ Secondly, if this which we affirm, be well conſidered, it is de- 
moanſtrated by the Form of Indu#ion which Logick propounds, name- 
ly by that Form of Inference, whereby the Princples of Sciences are 

nd out and proved; which, as it is now framed, is utterly vitious 
and incom t, and (o far from perfetting nature, that it rather per- 
verts and diſtorts it. For he that ſhall exactly obſerve how this Athe- 
real Dew of Sciences 3 like unto that the Poet ſpeaks of, 


Aerei mellis Celeftia dona, 


is gather'd (ſceing that even Sciences themſelves are extracted out of 
particular examples, partly Natural, partly Artificial, or from the 
Flowers of the Field and Garden) ſhall find that the mind, of her own 
nature and inbred diſpoſition, doth more ingeniouſly, and with bet- 
ter Invention, AQ an InduGior, than Logicians deſcribe it. For from 
a mude enumeration of Particulars (as Logicians uſe to do ) without an 
Inſtance Contradictory, 1s a vitious Concluſion 3 nor doth fuch an 7:- 
dufion infer more than a probable Conjecture, For who will take 
upon him , when the particulars which a man knows , and which he 
hath mention'd, appear only on one fide, there may not lurk ſome 
particular which is altogether repugnant? As if Sa-wel ſhould have 
reſted in thoſe ſons of hy » Which were brought before him in the 
houſez and ſhould not have ſought Devid, which was abſent in the 
held. And this Form of Indut#jon (to ſay plainly the truth) is ſo grofs 
and palpable, thar it might ſeem incredible, that ſuch acute and ſubtil 
wits as have exercis'd their meditations in theſe things, could have ob- 
truded it upon the world ; but that they hafted to Theories, and Dog- 
maticals; and from a kind of pride and elation of mind deſpiſed par- 
ticulers, ſpecially any long ſtay upon them. For they have uſed theſe 
examples and particular inſtances, but as Sergeants and Whifflers, ad ſums 
movendam turbam, to make way and room for their opinions 3 and never 
advir'd with them from the beginning ; that ſo a legitimate and mature de» 
liberation, concerning the truth of things, night be made. Certainly it is 
a thing hath touch'd my mind with a pious and religious wonder, to 

fee 
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ſce the ſame ſteps leading to error, troden 1n divine and humane enqui- 
ries. For as in the apprehending of divine truth, men cannot endure 

to become asa child ; ſoin the apprehending of humane truth, for men 
come to years, yetto read, and repeat, the firſt Elements of Indud@i- 
ons, as it they were (till children,is reputed a poor and contemptible 

employment. 

\ $ Thirdly if it be p_ that. the Principles of Sciences may be 
\ rightly inferr'd from the Indu&ion, which they uſe, or from ſenſe and 
experience; yet nevertheleſs, certain it is, that inferiour Axioms,can- 

not rightly and ſafely be deduced, by Syllogiſm from them, in things 

of nature, which participate of matter. For in Sy{ogiſm there is a re- 
duction of Propoſitions to Principles by middle Propotitions: And this 
Form, whether for Invention, or for Proof, in Sciences Popular, as 
Ethicks , Politicks, Laws, and the like, rakes place; yea, and in Di- 
vinity 3 ſeeing it hath pleaſed God of his goodneſs, to accommodate 
himſelf to mans capacity :\ but in Natural Philoſophy where nature 
ſhould be convinc'd and vanquiſht by deeds, and not an Adverſary, by 
Argument; truth plainly eſcapes our hands: becauſe that the ſubtilty of 
the operations of Nature, 1s far greater than the ſubtilty of words. So that 
the Sy/ogiſm thus fading, there is every way need of help and ſervice, 
of true and redtified InduGion, as well for the more general Principles, 
as inferiour Propoſitions. For Syllegiſms conſiſt of Propofitions, Pro- 
poſitions of words, words are the currant tokens or marks of the Noti- 
ons of things 3 wherefore if theſe Notions ( which are the ſouls of words ) 
be groſlcly, and variably abſtracted from things, the whole building 
falls. Neither is it the laborious examination either of Conſequences, 
Arguments, or the verity of Propoſitions, that can ever repair that ru» 
ine; being the error is, as the Phyſicians ſpeak, in the firſt digeſtion 3 
which is not rectified by the ſequent fundtions of Nature. And there- 
fore it was not without great and evident Cauſe, that many of the Phi- 
loſophers, and ſome of them, ſome of ſingular note, became Acade- 
micks; and Scepticks; which took away all certainty of knowledge or of 
Comprehenſions ; and denyed that the knowledge of man extended fur- 
ther than apparence and probability, It is true that ſome are of opi- 
nion, that Socrates, when he put off certainty of ſcience from himſelf, 
cad. did this but by a form of Irony, & ſcientiam dilſamulando ſimulaſſe; that 
1s,that by renouncing thoſe things which he manifeſtly knew, he-mighe 

be reputed to know even that which he knew not; neither in the la- 

ter Academy, which Cicero embraced,was this opinion of Acatalcpſe held 

ſo lincerely : For all thoſe which excell'd for eloquence, commonly 

InAcal, made choice of this Sec, as fitter to give glory to their copious ſpeech, 
" and variable diſcourſe both waysz which was the cauſe they turn'd a- 
{ide from that ſtreight way by which they ſhould have gone on to truth, 

to pleaſant walks made for delight and paſtime.Notwithſtanding it ap- 

pears that there were many ſcatter'd in both Academies,the old and new 

(much more among the Scepticks)that held this Acate/epſee in fmplicity 

and integrity : But here was their chief error, that they charged the 
Perceptions of theSenſes, whereby they did extirpate and pluck up Scien- 

ces by the roots, For the ſenſes although they many times deſtitute and 
deceive men, yet aſliſted by mnch induſtry they may be ſufficient for Sct- 
£Qces 3 and that not ſo much by the help of ſtruments (though theſe 
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are in ſome ſott uſeful) as of experiments of the ſame kind, which may 
produce more ſubtil objects, than for the faculty of ſenſe, are by ſenſe 
comprehenſible. And they ought rather to have charged the defects 
in this kind upon the errors, and contumacie of the mind, which refu- 
ſeth to be pliant and — to the Nature of things; and tocrook- 
ed demonſtrations and rules of arguing and concluding, ill ſet down 
and propounded from the Perception of Senſe. This we ſpeak not to 
diſable the mind of man; or that the buſineſs ſhould be abandoned x 
bur that apt and proper afhi{tances may be accquired 3 and applied to 
the underſtanding, whereby men may ſubdue the difficulties of things, 
and the obſcurity of Nature. For no man hath ſuch aſteadinefs of hand 
by nature or pratice, that he can draw a ſtrait line or make a perfe@ cir- 
cle with bis hand at liberty, which yet is eaſily done by rule or compaſs, 
This is that very buſmefs which we go about and with great pains en- 
deavour, that the mind by the help of Art might be ableo equal Nature ; 
and that there might be found out an Art of Diſcovery, or Direction, 
which might diſcloſe, and bring to light other Arts, and their Axi- 
oms and Works. This upon good ground we report Deficient. Pi 
It This Art of Diſcovery (for ſo we will call it) hath twoparts; for :,przx. 
either the Indication is made from Experiments to Experiments 3 or ENTIA Lt- 
from Experiments to Axioms 5 which may likewiſe defign mew Experi- five vExA- 
mentsz whereof the former we will term, Experientia Literatez the wy © 
later, Interpretatio Nature, or Novum Organum. Indeed the former 
(as we have touched heretofore is not properly to be taken for an Ars, 
or a part of Philoſophy, buta kind of ſagacity z wherefore we ſome- 
times call it Veratio Panis, borrowing the name from the Fable. But 
us a man may go on his way after a three-fold manner x either when him- 
ſelf feels out his way in the dark; or being weak-ſighted is led by the hand 
of another z or elſe when he dire@s his footing by a light : So when aman 
eſſays all kind of Experiments without ſequence or method that is a 
meer palpation; but when he proceeds by direQion and order in Ex- 
periments, itisasif he were led by the hand; and this is it which we 
underftand by Literate Experience : For the light it ſelf, which was the 
third way, isto be derived from the Interpretation of Nature, or the New 
Organum. 
HI. Literete Experience, or the Hunting of Pan (hews the divers ways 
of making Experiments : This (ſeeing we have ſet it down as Deficient, 
and that it is a matter not altogether ſo plain and perſpicuous) we will 
according to our manner and deſign gtve ſome light touches and ſha- 
dows ofit. The manner of making Experiment chiefly proceeds; either 
by variation of the experiment z or by ProduGion of the Experiment 5 ov 
by tranſlation of the Experiment 3 or by inverſton of the Experiment 3 or 
by compulſion of the experiment ; or by Application of the Experiment 5 
or by Copulation of the Experiment 3, or elſe by the lots and chance of the 
Experiment. And all theſe are limited without the terms of any Axis 
om of Invention : For that other part of the New Organ takes up and 
containeth 10 it all Tranfetion of Experiments into Axioms ; or of Axioms 
into Experiments. 
$ Uariation of Experience is firſt prattis'd upon Matter; that its when 
the Experiment in thmgs already known commonly adhereth to fuch a 
kind of matter ; and now it ts tried in other things of like kind ; as 
1 the 
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the making of Paper is only tried in linen, and not in filk, (unleſs per» 
chance amongl(t the Chineſesz noryet in ſtuffs intermixt with hair and 
briſtles, of which is made that which we call: chame-lotz,/nor yet in 
woollen, cotton, and skins, although theſe three laft ſcem to: be more 
Heterogeneous, and ſo rather may become uſctul mingled, than ſepa- 
rate : So infition in fruit-Trees, is practis'd, but rarely tried in Trees 
wild; although its aftirm'd that an Elm grafted upon an Elm, will 
produce wonderful ſhades of leaves. Inlition likewiſe m flowers, is 
very rare, though now the Experiment begins to be made upon muaks 
Roſes, which are ſucceſsfully inoculate upon common Roſes. So we 
place the variation in the Part of a thing amongſt the variations in Mate 
ter. For weſee a ſcion, or young (lip grafted upon the trunk of a tree, 
to ſhoot forth more proſperouſly, than if it had been ſet in earth: And 
why, in like manner, ſhould not the ſeed of an Onion inſerted into 
the head of another Onion while it is green, germinate more happily 
than if it had been ſown in the bare earth ? And here the Hoot is vart- 
ed for the Trunk, that the thing may ſeem to be a kind of infition in 
the root. Secondly, the variation of au Experiment may be made in the 
efficient, The beams of the Sun through burning-Glaſles are fo fortiti- 
ed, and intended to fuch a degree of heat, that they are able to ſet on 
flame any matter, which is apt eaſily to conceive fire : Now whether 
may the beams of the Moon, by the'ſame Glaſles be atuated by ſome weak 
degrees of warmth 4 that we may ſee whether all heavenly Bodies be 
hot in power ? So bright and radiant heats are exalted by Glaſtes : Whe» 
ther are gloomy and opaque heats (as of ſtones and mettals, before th 
be made burning hot by the force of fire) ſubje& to the ſame im 
on , or are they rather in this ſome portions of light ? So Amber, and 
Jet, oran Aggat chafed draw unto them ftraw 3 whether warmed 
at the fire will they dothe like ? Thirdly, the variation of an Expe« 
riment may be made in Quantity, concerning which a very diligent care 
isto betaken,being it is encompalied with many errors. For men are 
of opinion that if the Quantity be augmented and multiplied, the virtue 
is proportionably augmented and multiplied ; and this commonly is with 
them a Poſtulatum, and a ſuppoſed truth, as if the matter were a Ma+ 
thematical certitudez which is utterly untrue. A globe of Lead, or 8 
pound in weight let fall from a Tower, ſay, it deſcends to the earth in 
the ſpace of ten Pulſes 3 whether will 2 Globe of two pound weight (in 
which that force of Motion, which they call Natural, ſhould be doubl. 
ed,) light upon the earth in the ſpace of five Pulſes? But that Globe 
ſhall come down almoſt in an equal ſpace of time with this, and ſhall 
not be accelerated according to the meaſure of £xantity, So (imas« 
gine,) one dragm of Sulphur mingled with half a pound of Steel, it 
will make it fluid and liquid z Will therefore an ounce of Sulphur ſuffice 
to the diflolving of four pounds of Steel ? But that follows not 5 For 
it is certain that the obſtinacy of the matter.in the Patient is more encreas'd 
by Quantity, than the Adivity of the virtue in the Agent, Belides, too 
much, as well as too little fruſtrates the effet : For in the excoftions 
and depurations of Mettals it is a familiar error, that to advance exoo-+ 
tion, they augment the heat of the Furnace, or the £uantity of the 
Injedion:; but if theſe exceed due proportion, they hinder the operas 
tionz becauſe through their force and acrimony, they turn much of 
the 
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the pure Metal into fumes, and carry itaway 3 Gs as there isa 1o6G in 
the Mettal; and the maſs which remains through the emillion of t! 
Spirits Le: more obſtinate and indurate. Aer ould therefore 
remember the mockery of #ſop's houſwite, who conceited that by doub-» 
ing her | meaſure of Barley, her Hen would daily lay her two eocs : 
But the Hen grew fat and laid none; It is not altogether late rorely 
upon any Natural experiment,betore proot be made bot.) 722 4 leſſer,un4 
greater @nantity. 
$ ProduGion of an Experiment is of two ſorts, Repetition and Exter 
ſron ,, namely when the Experiment either is iterated 5 or driven to 2 kind 
of ſmbtilty. Example of Repetition may be this 3 the [pirit of wine is 
made of wine once diſtilled, and it 1s much more quick and {trong 
than wine it ſelt ; will likewiſe the (pirit it ſelf of wine diltilled, or ſub- 
limated, proportionably exceed it (elf in ſtrength > Put Repetition al 
ſo is not without deceit; for neither doth the lecond exaltati ton equa! 
the exceſs of the firſt x ; and many trmes by tteration 0} the E Xperimment 
atter a certain ſtate, and height of operation, Nature 1s fo far from a 
further progreſiion, as (he rather falls into a relapſe. Wherefore the 
experiment muſt be made with Caution and judgment. So 2ich-(lwer 
in linen, orelſc 1n the mid(t of moulten Lead when it beoins to grow 
cold, the Quick-filver inſerted is [tupihed, and is nv longer fluid ; 
wall the ſame S$nick-hlver 1t it be often fo practis'd upon, bec: me fo 
fixt as to be made malleable 2 The example of extenitoa may be this, 
water placed upwards, and made penile; and by a long neb of a glaſs 
dipt in wine, mixt with water, will unmingle, the water trom the 
wine, the wine leafurely aſcending, and ſetling in the top 3 the water 
deſcending, and ſetling in the botrom : Now as wine and water which 
are two divers bodies are leparate by this device; may the more ſubtil 
parts of wine in like manner, which 1s an entire body, be ſeparate from 
the more groſs, that ſo there may be a diltillation, as it were, by 
weight 3 and that there may be found Pulley in the top, a ſubſtance 
neareſt to the ſpirit of wine, but perchance more delicate ? So the Loxd- 
ſtone draweth Tron fold, and entire, untoits will 2 piece ofa Load- 
[tone, plunged into difl»lv'd parcels and fragments of Iron. allure the 
Iron unto it, and cover it felt with it? So the verſor of 4 Mariners nee- 
dle applies it (elf to the Poles of the world : Doh it do this after the 
ſame manner. and upon the ſame conſequence whereby Celeſtial Bodies 
move? Namely if you (hould place the Needle im a contrary polture, 
that is, in the South point, and there (tay it a while, and then ceaſe 
your forcing it, and leave it to it ſelf; would this Needle turn it felf ner- 
chance t9 the North; and chuſe rather to wheel abour by the Welt 
into its deſired natural fite, than by the Eaſt? $8» go/d inmb1beth Quick; 
: ver which is contiguons toit ; doth the gol: | mnzult, and ckup 
this Quicki1lver into it X [f without extenſian of its ſubſtance, that 1t be- 
comes a Viaſs more pontlerans than gold it ſelf? $9 /o-7e men ſnbmini- 
ter helps to their memories by ſettingup Images and Pi, tures of Perions 
in certain raom33 would they attain the ame end. if "{etting aide fnch 
Images) they ſhould efh2iate to themſelves an Ide oftheir 2 eſts an«l 
habits, Andthns much of the Poduction ot an experiment. 
Q The tr inflation of an experiment tis three fol, envoy from Nature, 
2r chance into Arts, cr from Art, or one Prad'c: ints anther , or from: 
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a part of ſome Art, into a diverſe part of the ſame Art, Of Tranſlation 


from Nature, or chance into Art, thereare innumerable examples; for 


that almoſt all Mechanical Arts owe their originals from (lender be- 
ginnings preſented by Nature or Chance. It isa receiv'd Proverb, That 
Grapes conforted with Grapes ſooner come to maturity : Which from the 
Nature of mutual afliſtance and friendſhip grew popular. But our ma- 
kers of Syder, which is a wine of Apples, do well imitate this: For 
they provide that they be not ſtampt or preſt, before, by being caſt 
into heaps for a time 3 they mature by mutual contact; whereby the a» 
cidity and tartneſs of the I1quor is corrected. So the imitation of Arti- 
ficial Rainbows by the ſpils alperſion of little drops, is by an eafte deri- 
vation from natural Rain-bows compoſed of a dewy Cloud. So the 
manner of diſtilling might be taken either from above, as from ſhowers 
or dew; or from that homely experiment of Drops adhering to Co- 
vers put upon Pots of boyling water. And a man would have been a+ 
fraid to have imitated Thunder and Lightning,if the Pot-lid of that chymick, 
Monk had not,by being toſt up into the air, inſiruded him. But the more 
plentiful this experiment 1s of examples, the fewer we need to produce, 
And if men would be at leiſure to imploy their (tudies in the inquiry 
of things profitable z they ſhould view attentively, by degrees ahd of 
ſet purpoſe all the workman(hip, and the particular workings of Na- 
ture; and perpetually, and thoroughly meditate with themſelves, 
which of thoſe may be transfer'd to Arts, For Nature is the Mirror of 
Art : And theexperiments are as many which may be trarflated from 
Art into Art; or from one Pradice into another, though this is not fo 
much in uſe : For nature every way is obvious to all men ; but Arts 
appropriate to particular Profetlors, are only known to them. &pe- 
Facles are invented to help a weak light 3 might there be contrived an 
inſtrument which faſtned to the ear, might help ſuch as are thick of 
hearing? So embalming, and honey conſerve dead Corps ; might not ſome 
of thoſe ingredients be transfer'd dnto a medicine, which might be uſe- 
ful to bodics alive? So the prattice of Seals upon wax; cements for 
walls,and upon Lead is an:ientz but this invention ſhewed the way to 
Impreſyon upon Paper. or the Art of Printing. So in the Art of Cooke- 
ry, ſalt ſeaſons fleſh, and that better in Winter, than in Summer : Might 
not this be profitably tranſlated to Baths and their temperament, as 
occaſion ſhall requirgz either ro impreſs ſome good moiſture, or ex- 
tract ſome peccant humour. _ in the new-found experiment of 
Artificial Conglaciations 1s tound to have great power to condenſe : 
Might not this be transfer'd to the a eien of Metals; ſeeing it 
i> known long ſince that ſtrong-waters,being compoſited of ſome kinds 
of ſalts, have a power to deject and precipitate (mall ſands of Gold 
out of certain Metals, not fo denſe and compatt as Gold ? $0 painting 
revives the memory of a thing,by the Image of 4 PiFure: Is not this tradu- 
ced into an Art, which they call the Art of Memorye Let this in gene» 
ral ſerve for admonition; that nothing can ſo much conduce to the 
drawing down, as it were, from heaven, a whole ſhowr of new and 
profitable Inventions, as this, that the experiments of many Mecha- 
nick Arts, may come to the knowledge of one man, orſome few, who 
by mutual conference may whet and {harpen one another; that ſo by 
this which we call Tranſ/ation of Experiments, Arts may nouriſh, ard as 
it 
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it were, by a commixture, and communication of Rayes, inflame one 
the other. For although the rationall way by an artificial 0rgannm, 
promiſe far greater mattersz yet neverthelefs this /agecity by literate 
experience, may in the mean project and ſcatter to the benefit of man 
(as miſlive Donatives amongſt the Ancients) many rudiments to know- 
ledge, which may be had at hand. There remains the Tranſlation of t 
Part of Art into another part diverſe from it, which little differs from 
the Tranſlation of Art into Art : But becaule many Arts exerciſe great 
ſpaces, lo as they may very well ſuſtain a Tranſ{ation within the limits 
of their own operations 3 we thought good to annex this kind of Tran- 
ſation ;, (pecially ſeeing it is in ſome Arts of very great import. For 
it maketh much to the advancement and amplification of the Art of 
Phyſick; if the Experiments of that part of Medicine concerning the 
Cures of Diſeaſes, be transfer'd to thoſe Parts concerning the Regiment 
of Health, and the Prolongation of Life. For if ſome excellent Opiate 
be of that force and virtue, as to repreſs and allwage the raging infla- 
mation of the ſpirits, 1n a peſtilential Fever; let no man queſtion, but 
that a like receipt by a due proportioned Dofe made familiar, may'in 
ſome degree put back and retard inflamation, which grows and creeps 
upon us by age. Thus much for the Trenſ/ation of Experiments. 

6 Inverſion of Experiment is, when the contrary to that which is by 
Experiment manifeſt, is tried: For example, Heat by Glaſſes is inten« 
ded; 1s cold fo too? So Heat when it diftuſeth it (elf is yet rather car- 
ried upwards : [s cold likewiſe in ditftuſtng it felf carried rather down- 
wards? For inſtance, take a ſmall Bar of Iron, and heat it on one end, 
then ſet it upright, (that end which is heated placed downwards) lay- 
ing your hand upon the end, it will preſently burn your hand; but 
now inverle the Bar, placing the hot part upwards, and your hand up- 
on the part which is downwards, and you (hall not feel the heat ſo ſoon 
by many Pulſes: Whether or no, if the Bar was heated all over, and 
one end (ſhould be moiſtned with ſno'#, or with a ſponge dipt in cold 
water; if the ſnow or {ponge were applied tothe part which is upward, 
would (1 fay) the cold {ooner pierce downward, than if the ſnow or 
ſponge placed at the lower end, the cold would ſhoot upward. &09 the 
Beams of the Sun rebound trom a white upon a black are congregate: 
Whether are ſhadows allo diſperſed upon white,and united upon black? 
The Experiment we ſee made in a dark room. the light being let in 
thorow a narrow chink only, where rhe Images of things which are 
without, are taken upon white Paper, not upon black. So a vein is 
opened in the fore-head for the Megrim, or Head-ach. Maſt allo the 
Hemicrane be ſcarified tor the Sod; or the pain of the head 1n gene- 
ral? So much for the Inverſion of Experiment. 

$ Compullion of Experiment, is when Experiment is urged, and exten- 
d:d to annibilation, or privation of the vertue, For in other kinds of 
hunting, the game is only taken, but in this kill'd. Example of Com- 
pulſion 1s this; The Loadſtone draws Iron, intorce theretore the ron, 
or vex the Load{tone, fo as the virtue of attraction be ſtifled or expir'd: 
As. ſuppoſe the Loadſtone were burnt or macerate in ſtrong-waters, 
whether will it forego, or abate its virtue? Contrarywile, if /tee! or 
Iron be reduced into Crocum Alartis, or into prepar'd ſteel, as they call 
tz or bedillolved in 4qua Fortts 3 wHl the Loaditone (t1!] allure them? 
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Azaim, the Loadftone draws Iron through all interpos'd Bodies that we 
know, as Gold 3 Silver z Glaſs, &c. Fix therefore fome medium 
upon it (if it may be) that may intercept, and arreſt its virtue, Make 
atrial of Quickhlverz of Oylz Gums; a burning coal; and the like, 
which yet have not been experimented. So there have been brought 
in of late certain Perſpedives, which multiply after a ſtrange manner 
the minutelt viſibles: Preſs the uſe of them, either upon ſmall objects, 
as they may not be able to work upon; or upon fo vaſt, as they may 
be confounded in working: As whether they can clearly diſcover thoſe 
moats in Urine, which otherways could not be difcern'd 2 Whether 
in lewels, every way pure and (potlels, they can make the grains and 
imperceptible clouds to become vilible 2 F/hether can they expoſe to 
view the moats in the Sun ( which are untruly charged apon Democritys 
for his Atoms, and the Principles of Nature ) as if they were great 
Bodies 2 Can they fo diſtinguith to the 1ght the grofler dult made of 
Ceruls, and Vermilion, that the ſmall grains may appear ; here the 
red, there the white? Again, can they multiply greater Figures (ima- 
gine a facez an cye, or {o) to the ſame bignels they can a flea, or a 
little worm? Can they make a pieceot Cypreſs, or Cobweb-Lawn ap» 
pear fo full of holes, as if it werea Net? But we ſtay the leſs upon the 
Compuliions of Experiments becauſe commonly they fall not within the 
limits of literate experiencez but are rather reterr'd to Caujes; and 
Axioms ;, and the New'Orgamurm. For whereſocver there is a Nega» 
tive; Privatnivez orexclubve faculty; there isalready ſome light gt- 
ven to the Invention of Forms. Thivs far of the Compulſion of Experi» 
ment. 

$ Application of Experiment 15 nothing clie than a witty Tranſlation 
of it to ſome ether profitable Experiment. Example may be this; All 
Bodies have their own dimenlions, and their own weights: Gold is 
of greater weight, ot lels dimention, than Silver ; Water than Wine, 
From this is traduced a profitabl@Experiment; that from a juſt weight 
and meaſure being taken, you may know how much Silver hath been 
mixt with Gold; how much Water with Wine; which was that celebra- 
ted Ergiman of Archimedes, So fleſh ſooner putrifies in ſome Cellars, 
than it dath in others. It will be of uſe to make application of this 
Frxperiment to the finding out of Airs, more orleſs healthful, for ha- 
bitationz namely, there where fleih is longeſt preſerv'd from PUtree 
faction. The ſame may be applicd to the diſcovery of healthful, or 
peſtilential ſeaſons of the year. But there are innumerable examples 


' of this Nature: Only let men awake, and perpetually fix their eyes, 


one while, on the nature of things3 another while, on the applica- 
tmn of them to the ule and ſervice of mankind. So much concernins 
the Aft [reation of the Experiment, 4 

y Crpulation of Experiment is the Links and Chain of Application ; 
when as things, ſingle, and ſeparate had been to little uſe, are, ( connex*+ 
ed ) of ferce and efficacy. For example, you delire to have late Roſes 
or truitz this 15 «tected if you pull off the more early buds when they 
are newly knotted; the ſame is done, if you lay the roots bare until 
the (prirg be well come on, and expole them unto the open Air 3 
but it will take the better, if you joyn bath theſe practices of putting 
»3c'k germination, So Ice and Nitre do much conduce to retrigera- 


tion 3 
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tion 3 but commixt,together much more. But this experiment isclear 
of it ſelf, notwithſtanding here may covertly a fallacy lie hid, (as 
there may in all other etffedts, and; concluſions where Axioms are wan- 
ting) if the Copulation be made of things which work after a different, 
_ as.it were, repugnant manner... And fo much for Copylation of Ex- 
per:ment.. 
$ There remain the Chances, or Fartunes of Experiment. This is alto- 
gether an irrational, and as it were, a paſſronate mayer. of exgerimenting. 
when you have a mind to try a concluſion not for that any reaſon, or other 
Experiment induceth you to it ; but only becauſe the like was never attempted 
before. Yetldo not know whether or no, in this kind, there may not 
he hid ſome (ecret of great uſe, if you-try. Nature: every. way, For the 
wonders of Nature:commonly* lte out of the high: road,. aad beuel 
paths 3 ſo as the very abſurdity off an attempt-may ſometimes. be pra- 
rous. - Rut if realango along with this prattices that is, that it is evi- 
ent that ſuch an Pxperiment -was never yet-tried'z and yet there is 
great reaſon why it ſhowld be attempted ; then it is a choice Experixrent, 
and fearcheth the very boſom of Nature, For Example : Ia the opera- 
tion of Fire upon fome Natural Bady, one or ottier of theſe etfetts hi- 
therto ever comes to-pals 3 as that either ſomething fties out; (as flame 
and fame in ordinary burning fewel') or at leaſt there is made a local 
ſeparation af Parts, and that tor ſome diſtance 5 as m Diſtillation where 
che Lees ſettle, the vapours, after they have play'd about, aregather- 
ed into receptacles: But no man ever yet made trial of an impriſow'd 
Diſtillation, for ſo we may call it: And it ſeems very probable,that if the 
force of heat immar'd with in the Cloiſters of a Body, do fo great mat- 
ters,and work ſuch alterations; arid yet without loſs, or manumiſiion to 
the Body ; that then this Proteus of Matter, fetter'd, as it were, with 
Manacles, may in time be forced to many transformations, if fo be, that 
the heat be ſo temper'd 3 and intermutually chang'd, that the veſſels 
be not broken. For this operation is ike that of the womb, where 
the heat works without emiſſton, or ſeparation of any part of the Bo- 
dy, ſave that in the Matrix, there-is eonjoyn'd Alimentation 3 but for 
verſion, the thing is the fame. Theſe are the fortunes, or adventures of 
Experiment. In the mean time, we give this advice, touching Experi- 
ments of this Nature; that no man be diſcouraged, or confounded , 
if the Experiments which he puts in practice anſwer not his expeCtati- 
on 3; For what ſucceeds pleaſeth mores, but what ſucceeds not many times in- 
forms no leſ;, And this ought ever to be remembred (which we of- 
ten preſs) that Experimenta Luciſera Experiments of Light, and diſcove- 
ry, ought for a time to be much more enquired after, than Experiments 
frufifere, Experiments of uſe and praFice. And thus much of Literate 
Experience, which (as we havefaid before) is rather a ſagacity, and a 
hunting ſcent, than a Science. 
$ Now for the Novum Organumi, we ſay nothing, nor give any fore- 

taſt thereof; being we have projected in our minds, by the affiſtance 
of the Divine favour, to make a perfe& entire work of that ſubject z 
ſeeing it is a matter of higher conſequence, than all the reſt, 
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Cnuae. II. 


{ The Partition of the Inventive Art of Arguments, into Promptuary, 
or Places of Preparation; and Topick, or Places of Suggeſtion, 1I, 
The Diviſion of Topick Art into General. h.And Particular Topicks, 
HI. In example of Particular Topick in the Enquiry De Gravi © 
Levi. 


Nvention of Arguments is not properly an Invention ;, fdr to Invent is t0 
|| diſcover things unknown, and not 10 recover, or recall that which is 
known already. The Uſe and Office of this kind of Invention ſeems to be 
no other, than out of the Maſs of Knowledge, congeſted, and ſtored up in 
the Mind, readily to produce, that which may be pertinent to the Matter, 
and &ueſtion propounded. For he that is little or nothing acquainted 
before hand with the Subject in queſtion, Topicks of Invention will lit- 
tle advantage him: On the contrary he that hath Proviſion at home 
which may be applied to the —_ even without Art and Places of 
Invention, will at length, (though, not ſo readily and aptly) figd out 
and produce Arguments. $0 that this kind of Invention ( as we have 
ſaid) is mot properly Invention, but only a ReduGion into Memory, or 
Suggeſtion with Application, But becaule cuſtom and conſent hath au- 
thoriz'd the word, it may in ſome fort be called Invention : For it ma 
be as well accompted a chaſe;- or finding of a Deer, which is made 
within an incloſed Park; as-that within a Forreſt at large. But fet- 
ting aſide curioſity of words it may appear that the ſcope and end of this 
kind of Invention, is a certain promptitude, and expedite uſe of our 
Knowledge , rather than. any encreaſe, or Amplification there- 
of, TE $$ Aba 

I To procure this ready Proviſion for diſcourſe, there are two ways z either 
that it may be deſigned and pointed out, as it were, by an Index, under 
what Heads the matter is to be ſought 5 and this is that we call Topick : Or 
elſe,that Arguments may be —_ hand framed, and ſtored up, about ſuch 
things as are frequently incident, and come into diſceptation 5 and this we 
will call promptuary Art,or of Preparation. This later ſcarcely deſerveth 
tobe called a Part of Knowledge, ſecing it rather conliſteth in diligence, 
than any artificial erudition. And in this part Ariſtotle doth wittily 
indeed, but hurtfully deride the Sophiſts near his time, ſaying ; They 
did as if one, that profeſſed the Art of ſhoo-making, ſhould not teach how to 
make up aſhooes but only exhibit in a readineſs a number of ſhooes, of all 
faſhions and (izes, But yet a man might here reply, that if a Shoo- 
maker ſhould have no ſhooes in his ſhop, but only work as he is beſpo- 
ken, he would be but a poor man, and. weakly cultomed. But our 
Saviour ſpeaking of Divine knowledge, faith far otherwiſe z Every 
Scribe inſirned for the Kingdom of heaven ;, 1: like a good houſholder that 
bringeth forth both new and old ſtore. And we ſee the ancient Writers 
of Rhetorick do give it in Precept, That Pleadors ſhould have divers com- 
mon Places prepared long before hand, and handled, and illuſtrated both 
ways; forexample, for the ſence and equity of Law againſt the words, 
and letter of Law 3 and on the contrary, And Cicero himſelf being 
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broken unto it by great experience, delivers it plainly 3 That an Ora- 
tor : 4 be be diligent and ſedulous, may have in effe® premeditate, and ,, a. 
handled, whatſoever a man ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 3 (lo that in the 15.x»1. 
Pleading of the Caule it ſelf he ſhall have no need to inſert any new or ***\* 
ſudden matter, beſides new names, and ſome individual Circumſtan- 
ces. But the pains and diligence of Demoſthenes went (o far, thatin 
regard of the great force that the entrance and acceſs intoa Cauſe hath 
to make a good Impreſſion upon the Minds of Auditors, he thought 
it worth his labour to frame, and to have in readine(s a number of Pre- Ev <7 
faces for Orations and Speeches. - And theſe Pretidents, and Authori- roms, 
ties, may deſervedly overweigh Ariſtotle's Opinion, that would adviſe 
us to change « Wardrope for a pair of Shears, Therefore this part of 
knowledge touching Promptuary Preparation, was not to be omitted 3 
whereof tor this place this is ſufficient. And ſeeing it is common to 
both Logickand Rhetorick, we thought good here amongl(t Logicks, on- 
ly in Pallage, to touch it; referring over a more ample handling of it 
to Rhetorick. | 

Il The other Part of Invention, which is Topick, we will divide into 
General and Particular Topick, General is that which is diligently and 
copiouſly handled in Logick, or rational knowledge; as it were needles to 
{tay upon the explication thereof, Yet thus muck we thought meet to 
admoniſh by the way 3 that this Topick is of uſe, not only in argumen- 
tations, when we come to diſpute with another 5 but in meditations 
alſo, when we reaſon and debate matters within our ſelves. Neither 
do theſe places ſerve only for ſuggeſtion, or admonition, what we ought 
to affirm or aſſert ; but alſo what we ought to enquire and demand. 
And a faculty of wile interrogating, is half a knowledge; for Plato 
ſaith well, Whoſoever ſeeks, comprehends that he ſeeks for, in general no» 1 wieno- 
tion; elſe how ſhall be know it, when he hathfoundit * And therefore the ns. 
larger and more certain our anticipation is, the more diret and compendi- 
ous is our ſearch. The ſame places therefore, which will conduce to 
ſearch the mind of our inward conceptions, and underſtanding; and to 
draw forth the knowledge there ſtored up 3 will allo help us to pro- 
duce kno.vIedge from without. So as if a man of Learning, and un- 
derſtanding be in preſence, we might beable, aptly and wiſely to pro» 
pound a Queſtion thereof 3 and likewiſe profitably ſelect and peruſe 
Authors and Books, or parts of Books, which might teach and inform 
us of thoſe points we enquire. 

$ But particular Topicks do much more conduce to the purpoſe we (peak * 
of 5 and is to be accompted a thing of far greater uſe. There hath been 7orie# 
indeed ſome (light mention made hereof, by ſome Writers 3 but it hath La5es. 
not yet been handled fully, and according to thedignity of the Subject. 
But to let paſs that humour and pride, which hath reigned too long in 
Schools, which is, ts purſue with infinite ſubtilty, things that are within 
their command 3 but never to touch at things any whit removed ; we do 
receive and imbrace particular Topick, as a matter of great uſe, that is, 
places of enquiry and invention, appropriate to particular Subje@s and Sci- 
ences;and theſe places are certain mixtures of Logick,and the proper matter 
of particular Sciences, Forheis but a weak man, and of narrow capa- 
city, who conceives that the Art of finding out Sciences may be found 
2ut, propounded and perfected at on. even in their firſt conception ; 

an. 
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and preſently be ſet down.and pradtiſed in ſome work.But let men know 
for certain, That ſolid and true Arts of Invention do ſhoot up, and come 
to maturity with the Inventions themſelves : So as when 4 man firſt en- 
ters upon the ſearch of a knowledge, he may have many profitable Precept; of 
Invention 5 but after he hath made farther progreſs im the knowledge it 
felf, he may," and muſt excogitate new Precepts of Invention, which may, 
lead him more proſperouſly to further Diſcoveries. For this kind of pur. 
fuit is like a going upon a plain and open Champion; for after we have 
zone a part of the way , we have not only gained this, that we are 
now nearer to our journeys end 3 but we gain the better light of that 
part of the way, which remains. Soevery degree of proceeding in $ci- 
ences, having paſt over that which is left behind, givesa better proſpe& 
to that which follows : And becauſe we ſet. down this part of Topick 
as Deficient, we will annex an example thereof. 


Itl. 4 particular Topick, or the Articles of Enquiry 
de GRAVI & LEVI. 


Et it be enquired what Bodies thoſe are which are ſuſceptible of the 
Motion of Gravity, what of Levity, and whether there be any of a 
middle and indifferent Nature ? 

2. After an abſolute Inquiry de Gravi & Levi ; proceed to comparative 
Inquiry, as of Ponderons Bodies, which doth weigh more, which lefs, in 
the ſame demenſion ? ſo of Light Bodies, which are more ſpeedily Car- 
ried upward, which more (lowly ? | 

3. Let it be enquired, what the £»antum of a Body may contribute, 
and efte&t towards the Motion of Gravity, But this, at firſt ſight, may 
ſeem a ſuperfluous Inquiry, becauſe the computation of motion muſt 
follow the computation of quantity : But the matter is otherwiſe ; for 
although the quantity in the ſcales do compenſate the weight of the Bo» 
dy it ſelf, (the force of the Body every way meeting by repercuſfion , 
or by reſiſtance, of the Baſins, or of the Beam ) yet where there is but 
{mall reſiſtance (as in the falling down of a Body through the Air) the 
quantity of a Body little availsto the incitation of the deſcent ; ſeeing 
two Balls of Lead, one of twenty, the other of one pound weight, fall to 
the earth almoſt in an equal ſpace of time. 

4. Let it be inquired, whether the &nantity of a Boty may beſo 
increaſed , as that the Motion of Gravity may be utterly depoſed and 
calt off; asin the Globe of the earth, which is penhl., and falls not ? 
Whether may there be other mafhive ſubſtances, ſo great,as may ſuſtain 
themſelves ? For Local Deſcent to the Centre of the Earth, is a meer fi i» 
on; and every great Maſs abhorrs all Local Motion, unlc(s it be over- 
rul'd by another more predominant Appetite, 
| 5 Let it be inquired, what the reſitence of a Body interpoſing, or in- 

conntring may do, or aQuate towards the managing of the Motion of 
Gravity : For a Body deſcending, either penetrates and cutteth the Bo- 
dy occurrent 3 or is arreſted by it : If it peretrates, then there is pere- 
tration ;, or with weaker reſiſtence, as in Air, or with more ſtrong, as 
in Water : Ifit be ſtaid, it is ſtaid either by a refiſtance wnequal, where 
there 1s a Pregravation 3 as if Wood ſhould be put upon Wax ; or e- 
q#4l, as i Water (hould be put upon Water, or Wood upon Wood = 
the 
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the ſame kind : which the Schools, ina vain apprehenſion call the nor- 
Ponderation of a body within its own Sphere. All theſe do vary the 
Motion of Gravity 3 tor heavy ſubſtances are otherways moved in ſcales, 
otherwile in falling down; nay,otherwiſe(which may ſeem ſtrange) in 
Ballances hanging in the Air, otherwiſe in Ballances immerſed in Wa- 
ter; otherwiſe in falling down through Water , otherwiſe in ſwim- 
ming, or tranſportation upon Water. | 

| 6. Let jt be inquired, what the Figure of a body deſcending may, or 
doth work, to the moderating of the Motion of Gravity, as a broad Fi- 
gure with tenuity 3 a cubick Figure, long round, Pyramidal 3 when 
they turnz when they remain in the ſame poſture, wherein they were 
deliver'd. 

7. Let inquiry be made,*of that which the Continuance and Progreſſion 
of a Fall or Deſcent,may,and doth work to this effe&,that it may be car- 
ried with a greater incitation and force; and with what proportion,and 
how far that Incitation will carry ? For the Ancients, upon a (light con- 
templation, were of opinion, that becauſe that was a natural Motion, it 
would continually be angmented and improv 

3. Let inquiry be made of that which Diſtance and Proximity of 4 
Body deſcending from the earth, may, and doth work to this end, that 
it may fall more ſpeedily, more ſlowly, or elſe not at all, (it fo be that it 
be without the Orb of Adivity of the terrexe Globe, which was Gilbert's 
opinion): as likewiſe what the 3mwmerſron of a Body deſcending more in 
the deep of the earth; or the placing thereof zearer to the ſuperficies of 
the earth, may produce ? For theſe kinds of Poſfitures vary the Motion, 
as they experience that work in Mines. 

9. Let there be inquiry made of that which the difference of Bodies, 
| by which motion of Gravity is diftuſed, and communicated, can do 

and doth : And whether it may equally be communicated by Bodies 
ſoft, and poroſe 3 as by hard and ſolid : As if the Beam of the Ballance 
be on one fide of the Tongue Wood, on the other (ide Silver, (though 
they be reduced to the ſame weight) whether doth it not beget a va- 
riation in the Scales ? In like manner, whether Metal put upon Wool, 
or upon a blown Bladder, weigh the ſame, it would do, if laid in the 
bottom of the Scale ? 

Io. Let there be inquiry made what the diſtance of a Body from the 
level-Poiſe; that is the quick, or late perception of the incumbent, or 
of depreſſion, can do or doth : Asina Ballance where one part of the 
Beam is longer (though of the ſame weight) whether this doth (way 
the Ballance ? Or in the crooked Pipes, where certainly the longer part 
will draw the Water, although the ſhorter part, made more capacious, 
may contain a greater weight of Water, 

II. Let there be Enquiry made of that which the intermixtion or 
copulation of a light Body with a weighty , may do to the _—_ 
of the weight of a Body, as in the poile of living Creatures, an 
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12. Let inquiry be made of the ſecret aſcenſions , and deſcenſions of 


the parts more light, and more weighty in one, and the ſame entire Bo- 
dy. Whereby there may be made oftentimes exact ſeparations z as 1n 


the ſeparation of Wine and Water ; in the Aſcenſion of the Flower of 


Milk, and the like, 
V 8 #2. Let 
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13. Let it be inquired.,What 1s the line and direCtion of the Motion 
of Gravity 3 and how far it may follow either the centre of the earth, 
that is,the maſs of the Earth, or the centre of the Body itſelf; that is, 
the contention and drivingon of the parts thereof ; for thoſe centres 
are profitable in demonſtration, but of no uſe in Nature. 

14, Let it be inquired touching the compariſon of the Motion of Gra- 
vity, with other Motions 3 what Motions it maſters, to what it yields? 
As in the Motion, which they call, violent, which is repreſt and bridled 
for a time; as when a far greater weight of Iron is drawn up by a ſmall 
Load-ſtone, the Motion of Gravity gives place to the Motion of Sym» 

athy. | 

: Ws Let inquiry be made of the Aſotion of Air, whether it be carried 
upwards, or be collateral and indifferent > Which 1s a hard thing to 
find out, but by ſome exquiſite Experiments : for the glittering appa- 
rition of Air in the bottom of Water, is rather by the Percufſion of 
Water, than by the Motion of Air; being the ſame emication may be 
made in Wood. But Air mingled with Air diſcovers no Exfteriment 3 
becauſe Air in Air exhibits Levity no leſs , than Water in Water doth 
Gravity : But in a Bubble drawn over with the incloſure of a thin Skin, 
it ſtays for a time. 

16, Let it be inquired what is the Term of Levity, for ſure their mean- 
ing (who made the Centre of the Earth, the Centre of Gravity) is not, 
that the ultimate convexity of Heaven ſhould be the ſtint and limits of 
Levity : Or rather, that as ponderous Bodies feern to be (© far carried, 
that there they may caſt Anchor as at a fixt Pillar 3 fo light Bodies are 
ſo far carried, that they may begin to wheel about, and come to a mos 
tion wit hont termination ? 

17. Let inquiry be made, why vaponrs and exhalations ſhould be car- 
ried as high as the middle Region of the Air(as they call it);ſeeing they 
are ſomewhat a groſs ſubſtance ; and the beams of the Sun by turns (as 
in the night) ceaſe their Operation. 

18. Let inquiry be made of the conduT of the Motion of Flame up- 
wards ; which is the more abſtrufe , becauſe Fl/2me exſpires every mo» 
ment 3 fave perchance in the 1mbracement of greater Flames : 
For Flames ſeparated and broken off from their continuation, laſt not 
long. 

19. Let inquiry be made of the aſcendant Motion of the Ativity of 
Heat, as when the Heat of red-hot Tron affe&teth rather to mount ups* 
wards, than to move downwards ? The example therefore of particaler 
Topick, may be made in this manner 3 in the mean time, what we have 
begun to adviſe, wedo again adtmroniſh, which is, that men vary their 
particular Topicks (o, as after farther Progreſſion made by Inquiry, they 
do ſubſtitute one, and after that another Topick, if ever they defire to 
reach the top of Sciences. As for us, we attribute ſo mach to particular 
Topicks, as we do deſign to make a particular Work of them upon fome 
Subjects in Nature, which are more obſervable. and more obſcure , For 


we ere Commanders of Queſtions, not ſo of thingr, And thus of Inven- 
T7017, 


Crap, 
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Cnae. IV. 


I. The Partition of the Art of Judging, into Judgement by InduTion. 
9 And by Syllogiſme. Of the firſt a ColleFion is made in the New Or- 
gen. & The firlt Partition of Judgement by SyDogiſm into Redu- 
Gen, DireF, and Inverſl. 4 The ſecond Partition thereof, into 
Analgtick Art : and the Knowledge of Elenchs, II. The Djvifion 
of the Knowledge of Elenchs , into Elenchs of Sophiſms. & Into 
Elenchs of Interpretation of Terms. & And into Elenchs of Images, 
or Jdolaes. IH. The Diviſion of Idolaes. 4 Tuto Impreſſions 
from the General Nature of Mn, or Idola Tribiis. $ Into Impreſs 
frons from the Individual temper of particulars, or Idola Speciis, 
& Tvis Impreſſuons by Words , aud Communicative Nature , or [- 
dola Fori. IV. An Appendix of the Art of Judging , namely of 
the Analogie of Demonſtration according to the Nature of th: 
SabjeF. 


handleth the Nature of Proofs, or Demonſtrations. And 1a this 
deing (as alſo generally it 1s accepted) « Concluſcon is inferred, 
either by TnduGion 5 or elſe by Syllogiſm : Fot Enthymemres, and Exam- 
ples are only the abridgemenrs of. theſe two, As for Judgement that it 
is by InduG@ijon, weneed nothing doubt. For by one and the ſame Opera- 
tion of the Mind, that which ts fonghe, is both found and judged. Nei- 
ther is the thing perfected by any mean , but immediately after the 
ſame mannet, for moſt part, as tt isin Sexſe : For Sexſe, in her primary 
Objects, doth at once ſeize upon the ſpecies of an Object, and coalent 
to the truth thereof. But it 7s otherwiſe in Syl/ogiſm, the Proof wherc- 
of is not Immediate, but perfefted by a Mean 3 and therefore the 1n- 
vention of the Medinm is one thing; and the Judgement of the conſequence 
of Argument, is another : For the mind firit diſcourſeth , afterwards reſts 
ſatisfied. "But a Vitions Form of InduGion we utterly diſclaim 3 a Legi- 
timate Form we refer ovet tothe NewOrgar, Therefore enough in this 
place, of Judgement by Induttion. 
$ Far that other Judgement by Syllogiſm , to what purpoſe is it to 
ſpeak, ſeeing this is by the ſabril files off mens wits amoſt worn away, 
and reduced into many minute pieces? And no marvel, berg it is a 
thing hath fiich Sympathy with mans underſtanding. For the mind of 
man doth wonderfilly endeavonr, and extremely coves this, that it anay not 
be pen/il;, but that it may light upon ſomething fixt and immoveable, on 
which as on « firmament it may ſupport it ſelf, in its ſwift motions and diſ- 
quiſitions, Sarely, as Ariſtotle endeavoureth to prove, That in all mo» |, - 
tion of Bodies there is ſome point quieſcent 3 and very elegantly expoundeth mal. Mo- : 
the Ancient Fable of Atlas that ſtood fixed, and bare up the Heavens from *9"®: 
falling , to be meant of the Poles of the World, whercnpon the Conver- 
ſion is accompliſht. In like manner men do earneſtly ſeek to have ſome 
Atlas, or Axcltrce of their Cogitations within themſelves , which may in 
Jams 


1. T ET vs now paſs to Judgement , or the Art of Judging , which 
Art 


+ 
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ſome meaſure moderate the fiuFuations, and wheelings of the underſtand- 
ing, fearing it may be, the falling-of their Heaven. Therefore mer 
have haſtned too fait to ſet down principles of Sciences, about which all the 
variety of Diſputations might turn without peril of ruiae or ſubverſion. In 
truth not knowing that he who too early lays hold on certainties, will con- 
clude in ambiguities and he that ſeaſonably ſuſpends his Judgement, ſhall 
attain to Certainties. 

& Sothen it is manifeſt, that this Art of Judging by SyPogiſme is no- 
thing elſe, but the redution of Propofitions to Principles, by middle 
terms 3 and Principles are underſtood to be agreed of by all, and are 
exempt from Argument. But the invention of middle terms is per- 
mitted to the free ſagacity, and purſuit of mens wits. This Redu@&ion js 
of two kinds, Dire and Inverted. Dire@ 1s, when the Propoſition is re» 
duced to the Principle, which is call'd Probation Oitenſrve. Inverſed is, 
when the ContradiQory of the Propoſition is reduced to the Contra- 
dictory of the Principle 3 which they term a Probation from incongrui- 
ty, or an abſurdity, The number alſo of middle terms, or their ſale is 
diminiſhed or increaſed, as they are remov'd from the Principle of the 
Propoſition. 

$ Theſe grounds laid, we will divide the Art of Judgement (as for moſt 
part generally itis ) into Analtick Art ;, and the Do@rine of Elenchs 
the one giveth DireCtion, the other Caution. For Analztick ſetteth 
down the true Forms of Conſequences of Argument by a Variation, 
and Deflection, from which, the Concluſion is deprehended to be er- 
roneous 3 and this part contains in it a.kind of Elench, or Redargution, 
For, as it is ſaid, ReFun & ſui index et, & obliqui. Notwithſtanding 
it isthe ſafeſt way to ſet down Elenchs as Monntars, whereby Falacies, 
which otherwiſe might inſnare the Judgement, may be more eaſily de- 
tected, In the Analytick Part we find nothing Deficient, which ra- 
ther is loaden with fuperfluitics , than any way is wanting in acce{- 
ſtons, F 
H. The Knowledge of Elenchs we divide into three Parts : Elenchs of 
Sophiſms 3 Elenchs of Intepretation 3 and Elenchs of Images or 1dolaes, 
The Dodrine of Elenchs of Sopbiſms is very uſeful 3 for although the 
the more groſs ſort of Fallacies is (as Seneca makes the cpgoſyion Ve- 
ry well) But as the feats of Juglers, which tbough we know not they 
are done; yet we know well it is not as it ſeems ta be. Yet_ the more 
ſubtil ſort of Sophiſmrs doth not only put a man beſides his.anſwer, but 
doth in good earneſt abuſe his 2%. 9p X. 

$ This Part concerning the Elenchs of Sopbiſms is excellently handled 
by Ariftotle in Precept 3 - but more excellently by Plato in Example, not 
only in the Perſon of the Ancient Sophilts, Gorgias, Hippias, Protagoras 
and Exthidemus, and the reſt 5 but even in the Perſon of Socrates him» 
felf, who profeſling to affirm nothing, but to infirm whatſoever others 
avouch, hath exaGtly expreſſed all the Forms of 0bjeFions, Fallacies and 
Redargutions, Wherefore in this Part we have nothing Deficient. But 
this, inthe mean time, is to be noted, that though we make the inges« 
nuous and principal uſe of this Knowledge to conſiſt in this, That So» 
phiſms may be redargued 3 yet it is manifeſt, that the degenerate and 
corrupt uſe thereof is imploy'd to contrive , and impoſe Captions and 
ContradiGions , by theſe Sophiſms 5 which paſſeth for a great Faculty , 

and 
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and no doubt is of great advantige, Though the difference was elegant-+ 
ly made by one betwixt an Orator, and a Sophilt, That the one is as the 
Grey-bound, which hath his advantage in the race 5, the other as the Hare 
which hath her advantage in the turn, 

$ Now follow Elcacb: Hermenie, for ſo we will call them, borrow- 
ing the Word, rather than the Sence, from Ariſtotle. And here let us 
call to mens memory what we have ſaid before; (when we handled 
Primitive Philoſophy ) of tranſcendent, and adventitions Conditions, or 
Adjund 's of Entity, they be Majority, Minority; Much, Little, Prio- 
rity, Peſteriority; Identity, Diverſity ; Power, Ad; Habit, Privation ; 
Totality , Partiality; Adivity, Paſſavity 5 Motion, Quictude ; Entity, 
Non-Entity, and the like. But ſpecially let men remember, and ob- 
ſerve the different Contemplations of theſe Properties, which is, that 
they may be enquired, either Phyſically, or Logically, The Phyſical 
handling of theſe adherent Qualities we have afligned to Primitive 
Philoſophy The Logical remaineth, and that is the very thing which 
we here ſtile Do@rinam de Elenchis Hermenie, the Knowledge of the E- 
lenchs ef Interpretation. This indeed is a found and material Portion 
of Knowledge: For theſe Commune and general Notions have this Na- 
ture, that in all diſputations they every where intervene, ſo as,if they be 
not by a careful Judgment accurately diſtinguiſht at firſt 3 they may won» 
derfully overcloud the whole light of Diſputations ; and even bring the caſe 
to that paſs, that the Diſputations ſhall be reſolved into a skirmiſh of words. 
For Aquivocations, and erronious acception of words ((pecially of this 
Nature) are the Sophiſm, of Sophiſms, Wherefore it ſeemeth better to 
conſtitute a Treatiſe of them apart, than to receive them into Prime 
Philoſophy, I mean AMetaphyſickz or to annex them as a part of Analy- 
ticks, which Ariſtotle very confuſedly hath done. And we havegiven it 
a name from the Nature and Uſe; for the right uſe is plainly Redarguti- 
on, and Caution about the acception of words, Nay that Part of Predi- 
caments touching Cautions, of not confounding, aud tranfpoling the 
terms of Definitions, and Diviſtons, 1t it were rightly inſtituted, would 
be of lingular uſe, in our judgment, and might fitly be reterred hither, 
And thus much of the Elenchs of Interpretation. 

II As for the Elenchs of Images or Idolaes;, certainly Tdolaes are the 
profoundeſt Fallacies of the mind of man. Nox dothey deceive in Parti- 
eulars, as the reſt do; caſting a Cloud, and ſpreading ſnares over the 
Judgment; but apertly from a corrupt, and crookedly-ſect prediſpoli- 
tion ofthe mind ; which doth, as it were, wreſt and infect all the an- 
ticipations of the underſtanding. For the mind of man (drawn over, 
and clouded with the ſable Pavillion of the Body ) ts fo tar from being 
like a ſmooth, equal, and clear Glaſs, which might fincerely take and 
refle& the beams of things, according to their true incidence ;z that it s 
rather like an inchanted Glaſs,full of Superſtitions; Apparitions,and Im- 

oſtures. 
l $ Idolaes are impoſed upon the underſtanding, either by the univerſal Na- 
ture of man in general; or from the individual Nature of Particulars ;, or 
by words, or nature Communicative. The tilt fort of Images we wont 


to call 1do/a Tribitsz the ſecond, Idole Specis;, the third, Idols Fori: 4 


There is alſo a fourth kind, which we call, Idola Theatriz and is intro- 
duced by depraved Theories or Philojophies, and perverſe Laws of Demonſtra- 
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tions but this kind may be denied and put off, wherefore: we P 


, nor 


'(caped Shipwrack,' and had paid their vows; and being preſt with this 


;, Interrogative, Whether he did not now confeſs the Divinity of Neptune £ 


return'd this counter-queſtion by way of anſwer; yea, but where are 
they painted, that are drowned ? And there is the ſame reaſon of all ſuch 
like Superſtitions, as in Aſtrology 3 Dreams 3 Divinations, and the 
reſt, An other Inſtance 1s this 3 The Spirit of man being it ſelf of an equal 
and uniform Subſtance, doth preſuppoſe, and feign a greater equality, and 
uniformity in Nature, than in truth there is. Hence that fiction of the 
Mathematicians, that in the heavenly Bodies, all is moved by perfe@ Cire 
cl:53 rejecting ſpiral Lines : fo it comes to pals, that whereas there are 
many things in Nature, as it were Monodica, and full of imparity 3 
yet the conceits of men (ti]] feign and frame unto themſelves, Rela- 
tives; Parallels, and Conjugates. For upon this ground, the Element 
of Fire and its Orb is brought in to keep ſquare with the other three, Earth; 
Water, Air. The Chymicks have (et out a Phanatical Squadron of the 
word, feigning by a moſt vain conceit, in thoſe their feur Elements 
( Heaven; Air; Water, and Earth, there are found to every one paral- 
lel and conform ſpecies. The third Example bath ſome affinity with the 
former, That man is, as it were, the common meaſure and mirror, or gla 
of Nature; for it 1s not credible (if all Particulars were ſcann'd and no- 
ted) what a troop of Fidions and Tdolaes the reduction of the operati- 
ons of Nature, to the {imilitude of humane Actions, hath brought into 
Philoſophy ; I lay this very fancy, that it ſhould be thought that Nature doth 
the ſame things that man doth, Neither are theſe much better than the 
Herehe of the Anthropomorphites, bred in the Cells and ſolitude of groſs 
and ignorant Monks, or the Opinion of Epicurns anſwerable to the 
lame 1n Heatheniſm, who ſuppoſed God to be of Humane ſhape. But 
[ellcins the Epicurean needed not to have asked, why God ſhould have 
adorned the heavens with ſtars and lights, as it he had been an #4dilis ; 
one that ſhould have ſet forth ſome magnificent ſhews or plays; for if 
that great Workman had conform'd himſclftorhe imitation of an Z#4di- 
{15, he would have caſt the ſtars into ſome pleaſant and beautiful works, 
and orders, like the curious roofs of Palaces, whereas one can ſcarce 
ind in ſuch an infinite number of ſtars a Poſture in ſquare, or Triangle, 
OL 
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or right-Line. So different a harmony there is between the Spirit of man, 
and the Spirit of the world. ma 

$ Tdola Specis are derived from the Individual Complexion of evcry Par- Lib. 1, 
ticular in rejpet of Mind, and of Body; as aljo, from Education Cuſtom ; AP! Ut. 
and Fortnitous Events, which befall every man. For its an excellent he 1s 
emblem that of PLeto's Cave, for certainly (to let go the exquiſite ſub- p1,, 4 
tilty of that Parable) if a man were continued from his Childhood un- Rep. vir: 
to mature Age in a Grot, or a dark and ſubterrancous Cave, ant then 
ſhould come ſuddenly abroad, and ſhould behold this ſtately canvpy of 
heaven, and the Furniture of the World 5 without doubt he would 
have many (trange and abſurd imaginations come into his mind, and 
people his brain. Soin like manner we live in the view of heaven; yet 
our Spirits are incloſed in the Caves of our Bodies z Complexions, and 
Cuſtoms, which muſt needs miniſter unto us infinite images of errors, 
and vain Opinions, if they doo ſeldom, and for ſoſhort a ſpace appear 
above ground, out of their holes; and do not continually live under 
the Contemplation of Nature, as in the open Air. That Parable of 
Heraclitus doth well ſuit with this emblem of Plato's Cave, that men ; 5 

ſeek —_ in their own proper World, and- not in the greater 

Worl ; , | | 
$ But 1dola Fori are moſt troubleſome, which out of a tacite ſtipulation Lib.s, 

amongſt men, touching the impoſition of words, and names, have inſinua- a ; 

ted themſelves into the underſianding. Words commonly are impoſed * ys 

according to the capacity of the People 3 and diſtinguilh things by ſuch 

differences, as the Vulgar are capable of; and when a more preſciſhve 

conception, and a more diligent obſervation would diſcern, and (c- 

parate things bettcr;z the noiſe of popular words confounds and inter- 

rupts them. And that which is the remedy. to- this inconvenience 

(namely Definitions) in many points is not a remedy (ufhcient for the F 

diſcaſe 3 becauſe the Definitions themſelves conſiſt of words, and words 

beget words. For although we preſume that we are maſters of our 

words, and expreſſions andit is ſoon ſaid, loquendum ut vulgns, ſer- _— 

tiendums ut ſapientes, and that words of Art, which are of Authority © © 

only with the Learn'd, may ſeem to give ſome ſatisfaction to this de- 

fet; and that the Definitions whereof we have ſpoken, premiſed, and 

preſuppoſed in Arts according to the wiſdom of the Mathemaricians, 

may be of force to corre the depraved acceptations of words; yet 

all this ſecures us not from the cheating flights and charms of words, 

which many ways abuſe us, and offer violence to the underſtanding 

and after the manner ofthe Tartars Bow, do ſhoot back upon the judg- 

ment from whence they came. Wherefore this diſeaſe muſt have a 

new kind of remedy, and of more efficacy. But we do now touch thele 

in paſſage briefly, 1n the mean time reporting this Knowledge which 

we will call, the Great Elenchs, or the Doftrine of 1dolaes, Native and 

adventual of the mind of man, to be Deficient, But we refer a juſt 

Treatiſe thereof to the Novnm Organum. 

IV There remains one part of Judgment of great excellency, which "RS 
I:kewiſe we ſet down as Deficient. For indeed Ariſtotle noteth the thing, 1G, 
but no where purſueth the manner of acquiring it. The Subject of this PF 
point is this. The different kind of Demonſtrations, avd Proofs, to diff e- ON 


rent kind of Matter ard Subje@s3 lo that this Doctrine containerh the 
% Indication! 


- 
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Indications of Indications. For Ariſtotle adviſeth well; That we may 
Eth.lib.1. zot require Demonſtrations from Orators, or Perſwaſtons from Mathemati- 
cians ; ſo that if you miſtake in the kind of Proof, the judicature can- 
not be upright and perfett. And ſeeing there are four kinds of De- 
monſtrations either by immediate Conſent, and commune Notions ;, or 


by Indu#ion ; or by Sylogiſmz or by that which Ariſtotle calls De- 
monſtration in orb , or in Circle, (that is not from the more known no- 


tions, but down right )z every of thele Demonſtrations hath certain 
Subje&s, and matter of Sciences, wherein reſpectively they have chiet- 
eſt uſe 3 other Subjefts from which reſpectively they ought to be ex- 
cluded. For a rigor and curioſity in requiring too ſevere proofs in ſome 
things ; much more a facility and remiſſion in reſting ſatisfied in ſlighter 
Proofs, areto be numbred amongſt thoſe prejudices, which have been the 
greateſt Cauſes of detriment, and impediment to Sciences, Thus much 


concerning the Art of Judging. 


(lnaP. V. 


I. The Partition of Art Retentive, or of Memory into the — 
of the Helps of Memory. $. andthe Knowledge of the Memory it ſelf. 
IT. The Diviſion of the DoFrine of Memory into Prenotion. $. and 


Emblem. 


[ 7 E will divide the Art of Retaining, or of Cuſtody, into two Knows 
WY dedges; that is, into the knowledge of the Helps of Memory, and 
the Knowledge of the Memory it ſelf. Atliſtant to Memory is writing z 
and it muſt by all means be noted, that Afemory of it (elf, without this 
ſupport, would be too weak for prolix and accurate matters 3 whereia 
it could no way recover, or recall it (elf, but by Scripture. And this 
ſubſidiary ſecond 18 allo of moſt ſpecial uſe in Indutive Philoſophy, and 
the Interpretation of Nature, Fora man may as well perfect, and ſum 
up the Computations of an Fphemerides by mere Memory as compre- 
hend the Interpretation of Nature by meditations, and the nude, and 
native ſtrength of Memory unleſs the ſame Memory be aflifted by Tables, 
and Indices provided for that Purpoſe. But to let go the Interpretati- 
on of Nature, which is a new knowledge 3 there ſcarcely can bea thing 
more uſetul even to ancient, and popular Sciences, than a ſolid, and 
good Aid to 1:mory 3 that is, a ſubſtantial and Learned Digeſt of Com- 
mon places, Neither am I ignorant, that the referring of thoſe things we 
read, or learn, into Common Places, is impnted by ſome as a Prejudice to 
Learning 5 as cauling aretardation of Reading, and a ſlothful relaxation 
to Memory. But becauſe itis a Counterfeit thing in Knowledge, to be 
forward and pregnant, unleſs you be withal deep and full ; I hold that 
the dil+zence, and pains in collefting Common Places, is of great uſe 
and certainty in {tudying; as that which Subminiſters Copy to Inver- 
11015 and contracteth the ſight of Judgment toa ſtrength. But this is 
truc, that of the Methods and Syntaems of Common Places, which we have 
jeen, there 35 none that is of any worth z, for that in their Titles, they mere- 
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ſy repreſent the face, rather of a School, than of #he worlds, exhibiting Vul- 
gar anal Ped mmtical Diviſions, and mo} fuch 15 amy way penetrate the Marrow 
and Pith of things. 10 Fn | | 

$ 'As for 1em9ry it ſelf; that in my Judgetnent hitherto hath been 
loofely, and weakly w_—_ into. There 15 indeed an Art extant of 
it 3 but wearecerrqinthatthere may be had+both .berter Precepts for 
the confirming atdincrealmg AMeceory, than that'Art comprehendeth 5 
avH4 1 bercer prittiee of that Art may be ferdown , thin that which 
isrecev'd. Neither Qo we donbr (if any mam have amind to abuſe 
Mis Art-to oftentacion) but rhatmany wonderful and prodigions Mat» 
ters tidy be petfarmed by it. - Burt for uſe (as it is now mariaged) it is 
a barren thing. Yet this in the mean time we dornot tax it withal, that 
it doth ſupplant, or ſurcharge Natural Memory (as commonly is object- 
ed) but that it is not dexterouſly applied to lend afliſtance to Atemory 
in buſineſs, and ſerious occalions. And we have learned this (i may 
be from our practiſed Courſe in a civil Calling) that whatſoever makes 
oſtentation of Art, and gives no aſlurance of uſe, we eſteem as as no- 
thing worth. For to repeat on the ſudden a great number of names or 
words, upon once hearing, in the ſame order they were delivered; or 
to pour forth a number of verſes upon any argument extemporez or 
to tax every thing that falls out in ſome ſatyrical ſimile;or the turning of 
every thing to a Jeſt ; or the eluding of every thing by a contradicti- 
on or cavil, and the like z whereof in the facultics of the mind there 
13 a great ſtore 3 and ſuch-as by wit and practice may be exalted to a 
great degree of wonder. All theſe and the like, we make no more eſti- 
mation of, than we do of the agtltties and tricks of Tumblers, Buffoons 
and Juglers: For they arealmot all one thing, ſeeing theſe abuſe the 
Powers of the Body, theſe the Powers of the Mind ; and perchance 
they may have ſome ſtrangeneſs in themz but little or no worthineſs. 
Il. This Art of Memory is built upon two Intentions, Prenotion and Fnc- 
blem.We call Prenotion 4 Preciſion of endleſs Inveitigation;tor when a man! 
would recal any thing to Memory, it he have no Prenotion or Preception 
ef thathre ſeeketh, he ſearcheth indeed,and taketh pains, rounding this 
way and that way, as ina maze of infinity. But if he have any certain 
Prenotion, preſently that which is infinite 1s diſcharged and cut off; and 
the queſtioning of the Memory is brought within a more narrow come 
3 as in the hunting of a Fallow Deer within the Park, Therefore 
it is evident, that the Method helps the Memory ; tor Prenotion luggeſteth 
that it muſt agree with order. So verſes are fooner gotten by heart 
than Proſe ; for if a man make a doubtful ſtand at a word, Prenotion 
prompts him that the word which agrees with the verſe, muſt be of 
ſuch a Nature. And this Prenotion is the firſt part of Artificial A/emo- 
ry. For in Memory Artificial we have places digeſted and- provided bes» 
fore hand : But we make Images extempore, according as the preſent 
ſhall require. But Prenotion doth admoniſh that the mage muſt be 
ſuch as hath ſome reſemblance with the phece; this is that which a- 
waketh, and in ſome ſort muniteth the Memory in the chaſe of what we 
ſeek. 
$ Emblem deduceth conceptions intelleFual to Images ſenſible, and that 
which is ſenſible, more forcibly ſtrikes the Memory , and is more eaſily 191 
printed, than that which is ———_ So we ſee that even the Meme» 
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ry of Beaſts is ſtirr'd up by a ſexſible object, not by an inteleFnal. So 
you will more eaſily remember the Image of a Hunts-man purſuing the 
Hare, or of an Apothecary ſetting in order his Boxes, or of a Pedant 
making a Speech, or of a Boy reciting Verles by heart, or of a Jeſter 
ating upon a Stage, than the Notions of Invention, Diſpoſition, Eloeuti- 
on, Memory, Aion. There are other things that pertain to the bt'p of 
Memory (as we ſaid even now) but the 4rt which now is in uſe conſiſts 
of theſe two Inventions now ſet down. To purſue the particalar De- 
feds of Arts, would be to depart from our intended putpoſe. Where- 


_ fore let thus much ſuffice for the Art of Retaining, or of Cuſtody. Now 


wedeſcend in order to the fourth member of Logick, which handles 
Tradition and Elocution. 
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I. The Partition of the Art of Tradition into the Dodrine of the Or- 
gan of Speech. The Do@rine of the Method of Speechs And the Do- 
Frine of the 1uſtration of Speech. & The Partition of the Do- 
Frine of the Organ of Speech ; into the Knowledge of the Notes of 
things ; of Speaking; and of Writing 3 of which the two laſt conſli- 
tute Grammar, and the Partitions thereof. & The Partition of the 
Knowledge of the Notes of things ; into Hieroglyphicks ; And into 
Chara@ers Real, Il. A ſecond Partition of Grammar, into Literary 
and Philoſophical. III. An Aggregation of Poeſte,yeferring to Meaſure, 
unto the Knowledge of Speech. An Aggregation of the Knowledge of 
Cyphers to the Knowledge of Writing. 


Pf x1 Ertainly any man may aſſume the liberty (Excelent King) 
| gf if he be ſo ſo humour'd, to jeſt and Jaugh at himſelf,or his 
own Projects. Who then knows whether this work of ,, 
ours be not perchance a Tranſcript out of an Ancient Book Pe 
found amongſt the the Books of that famous Library of & 44: 4s 
8. Vidor, a Catalogue whereof A. Fra. Rabelats hath collefted? For ——— " 
there a Book is found entitled Formicarium Artinzsz we have indeed 
accumulated a little heap of /zrall Duſt ; and laid up many Grarns of 
Arts and Sciences therein, whereto Ants may creep, and there mo 
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while, and ſo betake themſelves to new labours. Nay the wiſeſt of 
Kings ſends the ſlothful, of what rank or uality ſoever, wnto the Ants 5 
whoſe only care is to live upon the main ſtock, but not to improve it by ſow= 
ing the ground of Sciences over again, and reaping a new Harveſt. 

[. Now let ns come unto the. Art of Dilizery, or of Expreſſing, and Tranſ- 
ferring thoſe things which are Invented, Judged, and laid up in Memory 3 
which, by a general name, we will term Tradition. This comprehendeth 
in it all Arts touching Words and Speeches ; for though, Reaſon be, as it 
were, the Soul of Speech, yet in the manner of handling, Aeaſor and 
Speech ſhould be ſeparate,even as the Sou/and the Body are. We will 
divide theſe Traditive Sciences into three Parts ; into the Knowle {ve con- 
cerning the Organ of Speech; into the Knowledge concerning the Method of 
Speech 3, and into the Knowledge concerning the Il/uitration and Orna- 
ment of Speech, 

6 The Knowledge comcerning the Organ of Speech generally receiv'd, 
which is alſo called Gremmar , hath two Parts; the one of Speech; the 
other of Writing. For Ariſtotle faith well, Words are the Images of Cogi- 
tations; Letters are the Images of Words ; we will aflign both to Gram- 
»ar. But to derive the Matter ſomewhat higher betore we come v0 
Grammar, and the Parts thereofnow ſ& down 3 we mult ſpeak of the 
Organ of Traditivn in general. For there feems to be other Traditive 
Emanations beſides Words and Letters. For this is certain whatſoever 
may be — into differences, ſufficient for number , to expreſs 
the variety of Notions(ſo thoſe differences be perceptible to ſenſe)may 
be the Convoy of the Cogitations from man ro man. For we ſee Na- 
tions of difftcrent e totrade one with the other, well enough 
toſerve their turn by Geſtxres, Nay, in the practice of many, that 
have been dumb and deaf from their birth, and otherwiſe were in- 

enious, we have ſeen ſtrange Dialogues held between them, and their 
Cieads, who have learn'd their Geltures. Moreover it 3s now generally 
known that in China, and the Provinces of the high Levant, there are 
at this day in uſe, certain Real, and not Nominal CharaFers ; that is, 
ſuch as expreſsnetther Letters nor Words ; bur Things and Notions : in 
ſo much, that many Countries that underſtand not one anothers Lan- 
guage, but conſenting in ſuch kind of CharaGers (which are more gene- 
rally receiv'd among(t them) can communicate one with another by 
ſuch Figures written; ſo as every Country can read and deliver in his 
own native Tongue, the meaning ofany Book written with theſe Cha- 
radGers. 

$ Notes therefore of things, which without the help and mediation 
ot Word: igntie Things, are of two forts z whereof the firſt ſort is fig- 
nificant of Congruityz the other ad placitum. Of the former ſort are 
Hieroglyphicks and Geſtures 3 of the later are thoſe which we call Che- 
raFers Keal, The uſe of Hieroghphicks is very ancient , and had ina 
kind of Venerations eſpecially amongſt the Egyptians, one of the moſt 
Ancient Nations : So that Hierog/yphicks ſeem to have been a ffrft-born 
writing, and elder than the Elements of Letters; unleſs, it may be, the 
Letters of the Hebrews. As for Geſtares,they are,as it were, Tranfitory 
Hieroglyphicks. For as words pronounced vaniſh,writings remain z ſo Hie- 
roglyphicks exprefled by Geſtwres,are tranſient, but painted, permanent. As 
when Periander being contulted with, how to preſerve a Tyranny, bid 
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Flowers; (igaifying the cutting off, and the keeping low of the Nobi- 
lity 3 did as well make uſe of a Hieroglyphick, as it he had drawn the 
lame upon Paper. This inthe mean js plain, that Hieroghphicks and 
Geſtures ever have ſome limilicude with the thing lignifhed, and are kind 
of Emblems ; wherefore we have named them the Notes of things frov 
Congruity, But CheraGers Real have nothing of Emblem in them ; but 
are plainly dumb and dead Figures, as the Elements of Letters are; and 
only deviſed ad Placituw, and conhirmed by Cuſtom, as by -a tacit a- 
greement. And it is manifeſt alſo that there mult needs he a vaſt num- 
ber of them for writing z at leaſt ſo many as there are Radical words. 
Wherefore this portion of Knowledge concerning the Organ of Speech, 
which is of the Notes of Things, wereport as Deficient. Aud though it 
may ſcem of no great uſe, conſidering that Words and writings by Let- 
ters are the molt apt Organs of Tradition 3 yet wethought good to make 
mention of it here, as of a knowledge not to be deſpiſed. For we here 
handle, as it were, the Coyns of things Intel/eFnal ; and it will not be 
amiſs to know, that as Money , may be made of other matter befides 
Gold and Silver ; fo there may be ſtamped other Notes of things be - 
ſides Words and Letters, 

I{ Let us proced to Grammar this doth bear the office as it were, of 
an Uſher to other Sciencesz aplace not very honourable, yet very neceſſa- 
ry, eſpecially ſeeing that in our age Sciences are chiefly drawn from Learned 
Languages, and not from Mother-tongues., Noris the dignity thereof to 
be clteemed mean, ſeeing it ſupplies the place of an Antidote, againſt 
that MalediGFion of the Confuſpon of Tongues, Surely the Induſtry of 
man (triveth to reſtore, and redintegrate himſelf in thoſe Benedidtions, 
which by his guilt he forfeited 3 and by all other Arts,arms and (trength- 
ens himſelf agaia(t that firſt general Curle of the fterility of the carth,and 


the —_— ſtand (till, a»d be walking in a Garden, topt all the higheſt 
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the eating of his bread in the ſweat of his brows. But again(t that ſecond Gen # 


Curſe, which was the Confuſion of Tongues, he calls in the aſſiſtance of 
Grammar, The uſe hereof in ſome Mother-tongues is indeed very (mall ; 
in forreign tongues more large 3 but moſt ample in fuch tongues, as 
have ceaſed to be vulgar, and are perpetuated only in Books. 

IFe will divide Grammar into two ſorts, whereof the one is Literary, 
the other Philoſophical, The one is merely applied to Languages, that 
that they may be more ſpeedily learned z or more correctedly and pure» 
ly ſpoken. The other in a fort doth miniſter, and is ſubſervient to Phi- 


loſophy. In this later part which is Philoſophical, we find that Ceſar writ guet in 
Books De Anealogia ; and itis a queſtion whether thoſe Books handled 1ul. 


this Philoſophical Grammar whereof we ſpeak ? Our opinion is, that 
nat any high and ſubtil matter in them, but only that they deliver'd 
Precepts of a pure and perfe&t ſpeech, not depraved by popular Cu- 
ltomz nor corrupted and polluted by over-curious affeCtation 3 in 
which kind Ce/er excell'd. Notwithſtanding, admoniſh'd by ſuch a 
work, we have conceiv'd and comprehended in our mind, a kind of 
Grammar, that may diligently enquire, not the Analogy of words one 
with another, but the Analogy between Words and Things, or Reaſon 3 
beſides that 1»terpretation of Nature, which is ſubordinate to Logick, 
Surely Words are the foot-ſteps of Reaſon z and toot-ſteps do give ſome 
ndications of the Body 3 wheretore we will give fome get eral deſcri- 
ptior 
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ption of this. And firſt we do not allow that curious m_ which 
Plato an excellent man purſued, touching the i»ypoſetion and original E- 
tymology of names. Cconceiving it, «s if words had not been impoſed at 
firſt, ad Placitum:, but were Jer ificantl derived «nd deduced from a cer- 
tain reaſon and intendment. Certainly an elegant and pliant ſpecula- 
tion, which might be aptly fain'd and made ſquare to the nipoty and 
by reaſon it ſeemeth to ſearch the ſecrets of Antiquity, in ſome kind re- 
verend. But yet ſparingly mixt with truth, and without fruit. ZBut 
without queſtion that would be a moſt excellent kind of Grammar (as 
we (ſuppoſe if ſome man throughly inſtructed in many Largnages, as well 
Learned, as Mother-tongues, (hould write a Treatiſe of the divers Pro- 
prieties of Languages; ſhewing in what points every particular Lan- 
guage did excel z and in what points it was Deficient. For ſo 
Tongues might be enricht and perfe&ed by mutual intertrafick one with 
another ; and a moſt fair Image of ſpeech (like the YVenw of Apelles ) ; 
and a goodly pattern for the true expreſſion of the inward ſence of the 
mind, might be drawn from every part which is excellent in ev 
Language. And withal no tlight Conjettures, but ſuch as were well 
worth the obſervation, might be taken (which a man perchance would 
little think) touching the natural diſpoſitions and cuſtoms of People,and 
Nations, even from their Languages. For I willingly give ear to Cice« 
ro noting that the Grecians have not a word which may expreſs this La- 
tine word, Ineptums becauſe (laith he) this wice was ſo familiar to the 
Grecians, that they did not ſo much as acknowledge themſelves guilty there» 
of. Certainly a Cenſure _ a Roman gravity. And what may 
that infer, that the Grecians uſed ſuch a Liberty in compoſition of 
words; contrarywiſe the Romans were in this point ſevere? Surely a 
man may plainly collect that the Grecians were more fit toſtudy Arts 
the Romans to manage affairs of ſtate. For diſtinctions of Arts, for 
molt part, require compoſition of words ; but matters and bufineſs, 
imple words. But the Hebrews ſo ſhun Compoſition,that they make choice 
rather to ſtrain a Metaphor too far, than tobring in a Compoſition. Nay 
they uſe 1o few words, and fo unmingled, that a man may plainly per- 
cerve by their Tongue, that they were a Nazarite People, and ſeparate. 
trom other Nations. And is not that worthy obſervation ?{though it may 
ſerve to abate our high conceit of our own times )that ancient Languages 
were more full of Declenſtons;, Caſes Conjugations; Tenſes, and the like 3 
the modern commonly deſtitute of theſe, do looſely delrver themſelves in 
many expreſſrons by Prepoſitions, and auxiliary verbs. Certainly a man 
may eaſily conjecture (however we may pleaſe our ſclves) that the wits 
of former times were far more acute and ſubtil than ours are. There 
are an infinite number of obſervations of this kind which might make up 
a juit Volume. Wherefore it will not be amiſs ro diſtinguiſh Grams 
mar Philoſophical, trom mere and literary Grammar, and to ſet it down 
as Deficient, Unto Grammar ailo belongs the confideration of all Acci- 
dents of words; ſuch as are Meaſure; Sound; Accent ; but thoſe fir(t 
fancies of ſimple Letters (as, with what Percuſſion of the Tongue, with 
what opening of the mouth 3 with what drawing of the lips, with what 
{training of the throat 3 the ſound of every Particular Letter 1s ro be 
made) belongs not unto Grammar ; but is a Fortion of the knowledge of 
Jounds, to be handled wnder ſenſe and ſenſibility, Grammatical ſound, 
whereot 
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whereof we ſpeak, belongsonly to (weetneſs and harſhne(s of ſounds ; 
of which ſome are common; for there 1s no Tongue but in ſome ſort 
ſhuns the too much overture of concurrent Vowels, and the aſperities 
of concurrent Conſonants. There are other reſpeQive ſounds which 
are pleaſing, or unplealing to the ear, — the temper of di- 
vers Nations. The Greek, Tongne 1s full of Diphthongs; the Latin is 
far more ſparing 3 the Spaniſh Tongue hates ſmall-ſounding Letters , 
and preſently changeth them into Letters ofa middle tone; the Tongues 
derived from the Goths delight in Afpirates 3 there are innumerable of 
this nature, but perchance theſe are more than enough. 

II. But the meaſure of words hath brought us forth an immenſe Body 
of Art, namely Poeſte 3 not inreſpedt of the Matter (of which we have 
ſpoken before) bur in reſpect of ſtile, and the form of words, as Metre 
or Verſe; touching which the Art is very ſmall and brief, but the ac- 
ceſs of Examples large and infinite. Neither ought that Art (which the 
Grammarians call Proſodia) tobe only reſtrain'd to the kinds and mea- 
ſures of Verſe ; for their are Precepts to be annext, what kind of Verſe 
beſt fitteth every Matter or Subjeq. The Ancients applied Heroical 
Verſe to Hiſtories and Laudatories; Elegies to Lamentations 3 Jambicks 
to InveFives z Lyricks to Songs and Hymns. And this Wiſdom of the 
Ancients is not wanting in the Poets of later Ages, in Mother-tongues 5 
only this is to be reprehended, that ſome of them too ſtudious of Aati- 

uity have endeavoured to draw Modern Languages to Ancient Mea- 
nem. (as Heroick, Elegiack, Saphick, and the reſt ) which the Fabrick 
and compoſition of thoſe Languages, will not bear 3 and withal is no 
les harſh unto the ear. In the Matters of this Nature the Judgement 
of Senſe is to be preferr'd before Precepts of Art, as he ſaith, 


h Cene Fercula noſtre 
Mallem Convivis quam placuifſe Coquis. 


Nar is this Art, but the abuſe of Art, ſeeing it doth not perfect, but per+ 
verts Nature. As for Poeſte (whether we ſeek of Fables, or Metre ) it is, 
as we have ſaid before, as a Luxuriant Herb brought forth without ſeed, 
and ſprings up from the ſtrength and rankneſs of the ſoyl. Wherefore it 
runs along every where, and is ſo amply ſpread, as it were a ſuperfiuons la- 
bour to be curious of any Deficients therein 3 the care therefore for this 
is taken already. 
$ As for the Accents of Words, there is no need, that we ſpeak of {o 
ſmall a matter 3 unleſs, perchance, ſome may think it worth the noting, 
that there hath been exact obſervations made of the Accents of Words, 
but not of the Accents of Sentences ; yet this, for molt part, is the gene- 
ral Cuſtom of all men, that in the cloſe of a Period they let fall their 
voice, ina demand they raiſe it, and many ſuch like uſages. 
$ As forWriting, that is perform'd either by the vulgar Alphabet, 
which is every where receiv'd 3 or by a ſecret and private Alphabet, 
which men agree upon between themſelves, which they call Cypher. 
But the Yulger Orthography hath brought forth unto us a Controverſie, 
and Queſtion, namely, Whether words ſhould be written as they are ſpo- 
hen, or rather after the uſual manne}. But this kind of writing, which 
ſeems to be reformed, which is, that writing ſhould be conſonant to ſpeak- 
ing, 1s a branch of unprofitable ſubtilties z for Pronunnciation it (elf 
every 
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every day encreaſes and alters the faſhion 3 and the derivation of 
words, eſpecially from forreign Languages, are uttefly defac'd and ex- 
tinguiſht. In brief, ſeeing writing, according to the receiv'd Cuſtom, 
doth no way prejudice the manner of ſpeaking, to what end ſhould this 
Innovation bo brought in ? 

$ Wherefore let us cont to Cyphers, Their kinds are many, as Cyphers 
ſimple 5 Cyphers intermixt with Nulſoes, or non-(ignificant Charattersz 
Cyphers of double Letters ukder' one CharaFer 5 Wheel-Cyphers 5 Kays 
Cyphers 3, Cyphers of words ; Others. But the virtues of them, whereby 
they are to be preferr'd, are Three; That they be ready , and not labori- 
ous to write; That they be ſure, and lie not open to Decyphering : And 
laitly, if it be poſſible, that they may be managed without ſuſpition, For if 
Letters Mifive fall into their hands, that have ſome command and au- 
thority over thoſe that write 3 or over thoſe to whom they were writ- 
ten 3 though the Cypher it ſelf be ſure and impoſitble to be decypher'd 
yet the Matter is liable to examination and queſtion ; unleſs the Cypher 
be ſuch, as may be void of all ſuſpition, or may elude all examination: 
As for the ſhifting off examination, there is ready prepared a new and 
profitable invention tothis purpoſe 3 which, ſeciogit is cafily procured, 
to what end ſhould we report it, as Deficient. The invention is this : 
That you have two ſorts of Alphabets, one of trxe Letters, the other of 
Non-ſignificantsz and that you likewiſe fold up two Letters 3 one 
which may carry the ſecret , another ſuch as is probable the Writer 
might ſend, yet withour peril, Now if the Meſſenger be ſtrictly exa- 
mined concerning the Cypher, let him preſent the Alphabet of Non-ſigni- 
cants for true Letters , bh the Alphabet of true Letters for Non-ſigniff- 
cents : by this Art the Examiner falling upon the exterior L etter, and 
finding it probable, ſhall ſuſpect nothing of the z»tcrior Letter. But 
that jealouſies may be taken away , we will annex another invention , 
which.intruth,we deviſed in our youth, when we weie at Paris : and is 
a thing that yet ſeemeth to us not worthy to be lolt, It containeth the 
higheſt degree of Cypher, which is to lignitie omni per omnia, yet (o, as 
the writing infolding, may bear a quimuple proportion to the writing 
infolded 5 no other condition or reſtriction whatſoever is required, It 
ſhall be performed thus : Firſt, let all the Lert-rs of the Alphaber , by 
tranſpoſition, be reſolved into two Letters only 3 for the tranſpoſition 
of two Letters by five placings will be ſufficient for thirty two Diffes 
rences, much more for twenty four, which is the number of the 4/- 
phabet, Theexample of ſuch an Alphabet is on this wile, 


F AN 


—S_— 


_— — ——  — — —— 


Lis 


——__ 
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An Exemple of a Bi-literate Alphabet. 


£& $$: | 
Cs, aaaab.aaaha 2; S. Ad, ob, 


5 4 = 
aabba .aabbh.afaan = a is W/ 


XX 0 © 
bag. abbab.ablba. tb. & os 


TP Wy RY 
ELLA LL k 31,18, 


Neither is it a ſmall matter theſe Cypher-CharaGers have, and may 
perform : For by this Art a way is opened, whereby a man may expreſs 
and fignifie the intentions of his mind, at any diſtance of place, by ob- 
jets which may be preſented to the eye, and accommodated to the 
ear : provided thoſe objedts be capable of a two-fold difference only; 
as by Bells, by Trumpets, by Lights and Torches, by the Reports of 
Muskets, and any Inſtruments of like nature. But ro purſue our en- 
terpriſe, when you addreſs your (elf to write, reſolve your inward- 
intolded Letter into this Bi-literary Alphabet. Say the interior Let« 
ter be | 


Fuge. 


Example of Solution. 


dabeb. Faahb. cabhan aabawe 
[ogether with this, you muſt have ready at hand a Bi-formed At 


thabet, which may repreſent all the Letters of the Commore Alphabet, 
a $ AJ 
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—O—_ ; as the- ſmaller Charadter: n a double fo Orm, as 
mnſte—d>= ry cot 


An Example of a Bi-formed Alphabet. 


a.b.ah. a.h.a.h.a.b.ah.a.h.ab. 
7 IP) BB.b$ .CCceDDAL 
j a.h.a.h,a. hab. a.h.a.h.a.h.a.h 
FEc2 FT, GOea th He 
- .b.a.b. a h.a ba hah. LES) 
Tas RRACACCT, IAlns 
= a.h.q.h.a.b.a.hah.a. b.4.h.a.h.4 
N-AnnO9offyp.0. 249k 
{5 hb. a.h.a hahaha baba babe 
Gp r. on: TI. {#2 229. 
4.6.0-h.a.6.4ah,a.b.a.h.ab.d.h.a. 
U Frey SJexaYHy.y. LL. 
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Now to the interiour Letter, which is Bi-literate, you ſhall fit a Bi- 
formed exteriour Letter, which ſhall anſwer the other, Letter for Let- 
ter, and afterwards ſet it down. Let the exteriour example be. 


Manere te wolo, donec wenero. 


An Example of Accommodation. 


HS huh 


Maners te voſo donec PEMera 


We have annext likewiſe a more ample Example of the Cypher 
of Writing ozeiz per omnia : An interiour Letter, which to expreſs, 
we have made choice of a Spartan Letter (ent once in a Scytale or round 


Cypher'd-ſtaff. 


Prditne Tor Fondarus cecidi Iles 


eeurunt. 1 "FUE king nos.cxtri CarenciuC 
hic draiia manere_ Þoszumus 


An exteriour Letter, taken out of the firſt Epiſtle of Cicero, where- 
In a Spartan Letter is involved, 


Fes 


— — ——— 


LY 


17; 
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Cf zromni officio aepotins preiditerga Ze 

Edtcterts, oatiefacio omnibus: Sos. rpremms 
qua Satiefacio . antarsenim magn - 
idol aoruin Era me terilorum.Vqu0! = 
amy, nisi perfectare,dementn CONJIHES = 
5:099 quia iden In tx; couatafſio, 
pilan mit CISC gcerbum 1 fulerm . FHeay - 
54 haec wu: ewonins Regis ain 


apere preuni 4 nos oppuguat: Reg agilur 
gevexdem exediLores 3 ferquos.cumiuode 
lus, agcalure Fegis ealtca, $/ QULSYNG, 

gui pelind gui payeisunomnesad® Ginge 
11401 Ter Sferri volun?. Senatus Kei 
Hlonis calnniam non relijivne &*d ma: 
Jenolertia, k;ljus Regias Vareftion 15 


in nidia comprotat. Be, 70 


T be 
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The knowledge cf Cyphering, hath drawn on with it a knowledge re- 
lative unto it, which is the knowledge of Diſcyphering,or of Diſcreting 
Cyphers though a man were utterly 1gnorant of the Alph4bet of the 
Cypher, and the Capitulations of ſecrecy paſt between the Parties. Cer- 
tainly it 18 an Art which requires great pains and a good wit, and 1s (as 
the other was) canlecrate to the Counſels of Princes: yet notwith- 
ſtanding by diligeut previlion 1c may be made unprofitable, though, as 
things are, it be of great uſe. Far if good and faithful Cyphers were 
1avented and practiſed, many of them would delude and. foreſtal all 
the cunning of the Decypherer, which yet are very apt and eafie to be 
read or written : but the rawneſs and unskiltulneſs of Secretaries, and 
Clerks1in the Courts of Princes, is ſuch, that many times the greateſt 
Matters are committed to futile and weak Cyphers. But it may be, that 
in theenumeration, and, as it were, taxations of Arts, ſome may think 
that we go about to make a great Muſter-rowl of Sciences, that the 
multiplication of cheni may be more admired ; when their number 
perchance may be difplayed ,- but their forces in ſo ſhort a Treatiſe 
can hardly be tried. Bat for- our parts we do faithfully purſue our 
” , and in making this Globe of Sciences, we would not omit the 

and remoter l{lands. Neither have we (1a our opinion) touch- 
ed theſe Arts perfun@orily , though curſorily ; but with a piercing 
ſtile extratted the Marrow and Pith of them out of a Maſs of Matter. 
The judgement hereof we refer to thoſe who are molt able to judge of 
theſe Arts. For ſeeing it is the faſhion of many who would be thought 
to know mmeh, that every where, making oſtentation of words and ont« 
ward terms of Arts, they become a wonder to the ignorant , but a deriſtor 
to thoſe that are Maſters of thoſe Arts: we hope that our Labours ſhall 
have a contrary ſucceſs, which is, that they may arrei# the judgement of 
-_y one who it beſt vers'd in every particular Arts and be undervalued 
by the reft. As For thoſe Arts which may ſeem to be of inferiour 
rank and order , if any man think we Attribute too much unto 
them 3; let him look about him , and he ſhall ſee that there be ma» 
ny of ſpecial note and great account in their own Country, who 
when they come to the chief City or Seat of the Eſtate, are but 
of mean rank , and ſcarcely regarded : fo it is no marvail if theſe 
fleighter Arts, placed by the Principal and Supreme Sciences, leem 
petty things; yet to thoſe that have choſen to ſpend their Labours 
and Studies in them , they ſeem great and excellent Matters, And 
thns much of the Orgar of Speech. 


CHaar, 
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TRADI- 
TiO 
LAMP A- 
DIS, 
SIVFE 
METHO- 
PLUS AD 
FILIOS, 


Cuap, II. 


I. The Dodrine touching the Method of Speech is aſſigned a ſubſtanti- 
al and principal part of Traditive knowledge : It is entituled, The 
wiſedom of Delivery. 2. The divers kinds of AMthods are enx« 
merated : their Profits and Diſprofits are annexed. 3. The part of 
Method two. 


If Ft us now come to the doffrine concerning the Method of Speech + 

| This hath been handled as a part of Logick, fo it hath found a place 
in Khetorick by the name of Diſpoſition. But the placing of it as a part 
of the Train of other Arts, hath the cauſe that many things which 
refer unto it, and are uſeful to be known, are pretermiſs'd : wherefore 
we thought good.to conſtitute a —_—_ and principal Dorine,touch- 
ing Method, which by a general name we call the wiſdom of Tradition. 
The kinds of Method, ſeeing they are divers, we will rather reckon 
them up, than divide them. But for one onely Method, and continued 
Dichotomies we need not ſpeak much of them ;, for it was a little Cloud of 
knowledge which was ſoon diſperſed. Certainly a trivial invention, and 
an infinite prejudice to Sciences 3 for theſe Dichotomiſts, when they would 
wreſt all things to the Laws of their Method, and whatſoever doth not apt- 
ly fall within thoſe Dichotomies they would either omit or bow contrary 
to their natural inclination ; they _—_ it ſo to paſs, that the Kernels 
and Grains of Sciences leap out, and they claſp and incloſe only the dry 
and empty bucks : So this kind of Method brings forth fruitleſs Compends, 
deftroys the qr of Sciences. 

H. Wherefore let the firſt difference of Method be ſet down, to be 
either Magiſtral, or Initiative : neither do we ſo underſtand the word 
Initiative, as if this ſhould lay the ground-work, the other raiſe the 
perfect building of Sciences 3 but in a far different ſence, (borrowin 
the word from ſacred Ceremonies) we call that Initiative Metho 
which diſcloſeth and unvails the Myſteries of Knowledges : For Magi» 
ſtral teacheth, Initiative inſinuateth: Magiſtral requires our belief to what 
is delivered, but Initiative that it may rather be ſubmitted to examinati« 
on. Theone delivers popular Sciences fit for Learnersz the other, Sci- 
enceras to the Sons of Science : In ſum, the one is referred to the uſe 
of Sciences as they now are; the other to their continuation, and fur- 
ther propagation. The later of theſe, ſeems to be a deſerted and an 
incloled path. For Knowledges are now delivered, as if both Teacher 
and Schollar ſought to lay claim to error, as upon contract. For he 
that teacheth, teacketh in ſuch a manner as may beſt be believed, not as 
may be beſt examined: and hethat learneth, deſires rather preſent ſatis- 
faTion, than to expett a juſt and ſtayed enquiry ; and rather not to doubt, 
than not to err : So as both the Maſter, ont of a deſire of glory, is watchful, 
that he betray not the weakneſs of his knowledge; and the Scholar, ont of 
an averje diſpoſition to labour, will not try his own ſtrength. But Knows- 
ledge, which 1s delivered as a thread to be ſpun on, onght to be intime- 


ted 
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ted (if it were poſlible) into the mind of another, in the ſame Method 
wherein it was at firſt invented. And ſurely this may be done in know- 
ledge acquired by Indu@jon : But in this ſame anticipated and preven- 
ted knowledge, which we uſe, a man cannot eaſily ſay, by what courſe 
of ſtudy he came to the knowledge he hath obtained. But yet cer- 
tainly more or leſsa man may revilit his own Knowledge, and meaſure 0- 
ver again the footſteps of his Knowledge, and of his conſent 3 and by 
this means ſo tranſplant Science into the mind of another, as it grew in 
his own. Forit is in Arts, as it is in Plarts; if you mean to uſe the 
Plant, it isno matter for the Roots; butif you would remove into 2+ 
nother ſoy], than it is more aſſured to reſt upon roots than ſlips. So 
the Delivery of Knowledge, as it is now uſed, doth preſent unto us fair 
Bodies indeed of Sciences, but without the Roots 3 good, doubtleſs for 
the Carpenter, bat mot for the Planter, But if you will bave Sciences 
grow, you need not be fo ſollicitous for the Bodies 3 apply all your 
care that the Koots may be taken up ſound, and entire, with ſome little 
earth cleaving to-them. Of which kind of Delivery, the Method of the 
Mathematicks 1n that ſubje&t, hath ſome ſhadow, but generally I ſee it 
neither put in ure, nor put in :quiſctionz and therefore number it a- 
mongſt Deficients, and we will call it Traditionem Lampadis, the 
Delivery of the Lamp, or the Method bequeathed to the ſons of Sapi- 
ENce, | 

$ Another diverſity of Method followeth, in the intention like the 
former, but for moſt part contrary in the iſſue, In this both theſe 2e- 
thod; agree, that they ſeparate the vulgar Auditors from the SeleF z here 
they ditter, that the former introduceth a more open way of Delivery 
than is uſual ; the other (of which-we (hall now ſpeak ) a more reſerved 
and ſecret, Let therefore the diſtinftion of them be this, that the oxe 
is an Exoterical or revealed ;, the other an Acroamatical, or concealed Me+ 
thod. For the ſame differencethe Ancients "ſpecially obſerved in pub- 
liſhing Books, the ſame we will transfer tothe manner it (elt of Delvery, 
So the Acroamatick Method was in uſe with the Writers of former Ages, 
and wiſely, and with judgement applied ; but that Acroamatick and 
#nigmatick kind of expreſſion is diſgraced in theſe later times, by ma- 
ny who have made it as a dubious and falſe light, for the vent of their 
counterfeit merchandiſe. But the pretence thereof ſcemeth to be this, 
that by the intricate envelopings of Delivery, the Prophane Vulgar may 
be removed from the ſecrets of Sciences 3 and they only admitted, which 
bad either acquired the interpretation of Parables by Tradition from 
their Teachers ; or by the ſharpneſs -and ſubtilty of their own wit, 
could pierce thevell. 

& Another diver(ty of Method follows, of great conſequence to Sci- 
ences, Which is, when Sciences are delivered by way of Apboriſm, or 
Methods: For it is a thing worthy to be preciſely noted, that it hath 
been often taken into Cuſtom, that men out of a few Axioms and Ob- 
ſervations upon any Subjett, have made a compleat and folemn Art, 
filling it with ſome diſcourſes of wit, illuſtrating it with examples, and 
knitting it together by ſome Method. Burt that other way of Delivery 
by Apboriſms, brings with it many advantages, whereto Delivery by 
Method doth not approach, For firſt it tryes the Writer whether he 
be ſaperficial or ſolid in knowledge, For Aphoriſms except they _— 

Fd E 
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be altogether ridiculous, cannot be made but out of the pyth and 
heart of Sciences : Forllluſtration and Excuſhon are cur off; variety of 
examples is cut off; Dedudion and Connection are cut off ; Deſcrip- 
tion of Practice is cut offz ſo there remaineth nothing to fill the Apho- 
riſms, but a good quantity of obſervations. And therefore no man 
can ſuffice, nor in reaſon will attempt to write Aphoriſms, who is not 
coptouſly furniſh'd and ſolidly grounded. But in Methods, 


| —Tantuts ſeries, jun@Furaque pollet 
\ Tantum de medio ſurptis accedit Honoris. 


As oftentimes they make a great ſhew of (I know not what) ſingular Art, 
which if they were disjoynted, ſeparated, and laid open, would come 
to little or nothing. Secondly, Methadical Delivery is more fit to win 
conſent or belief; but leſs fir to point to Afton 3 for they carry a ſhew 
of Demonſtration in Orb or Circle, one part illuminating anotherz and 
therefore do more ſatisfie the underſtanding; but being that AQions 
in common courſe of life are diſperſt, and not orderly digeſted,they 
do beſt agree with diſperſed DireCtions. Laſtly, Aphoriſars repreſenting 
certain Portions only, and as it were fragments of Sciences, invite 0» 
thers to contribute, and add ſomething; whereas Methodical Delivery, 
carrying ſhew of a total and perfect Knowledge, forthwith ſecureth men 
as if they were at the furtheſt. 

$ Another diverſity of Method follows, which is likewiſe of great 
weight, which is when Sciences are delivered either by Aſertions with 
their Proofs annext ; 'or by _— together with their Determinatie 
ons, Thelater kind whereof it beimmoderately followed, is as pre- 
judicious to the progreſſion of Sciences, as it is to the fortunes and 
proceedings of an Army, to go abour to beſiege every little Fort or 
Hold. Forif the field be kept, andthe fum of the enterprize with di- 
ligence purſued, thoſe ſmaller places will come in of themſelves. Yet 
this I cannot deny, that it is not alway fafe to leave any great and 
fortified rown at his back. I like manner the uſe of Confutations in the 
Delivery of Sciences ought to be very ſparing, and toferve only to re 
move and break ſtrong Preoccupations and Prejudgements of mens 
minds, and not to excite and provoke ſrraller Dowbts. 

$ Another diverſity of Method followeth, which is, that the Method be 
accommodated to the purpoſed matter which is to be handled, For there 
is a great difference in Delivery ofthe Mathematicks,which are of know- 
ledges the moſt abſtrafted and moſt fimple ; and the Politicks, which 
are the moſt immerſed and compounded : Neither can an wniformity of 
Method (as we have obſerv'd already) be fitly ſorted with -wnlt-formity 
of Matter z and therefore as we haveallowed Particular Topicks for In- 
vertion; (ſo we would likewiſe in ſome meaſure have Particsl/ar Methods 
for Tradition. | 
 & Another diverſity of Method followeth, with judgement to be pra- 
Gis'd in the Delivery of Sciences; andit is direFed according tothe light 
of Informations, and anticipations, of the Knowledge to be delivered, in- 
fuſed, and impreſſed in the minds of the Learners: For that Knowledge 
which is newand foreign to mens minds, isto be delivered in another 
form than that which by long-receiv'd, and imbibed opinions is _ 

ralize 
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ralized and made familiar : And therefore Ariftotle when he thinks to 
tax Democritns doth in truth commend him, where he faith, If we ſbal/ 
indeed diſpute, and not follow after ſemiltudes, &c. Charging it as a de+ 
felt upon Democrites that he was too copious in Comperiſons. But thoſe 


—_ conceits are ſeated in popular opinions, have nothing elſe to do but 
_ and prove. Whereas on the contrary thoſe whoſe conceits are be- 


yond popular opinions,have « double labour; firſt that what they produce may 
be conceiv'd ;, then, that they be proved. So that it is of neceſlity with 
them to have recourſe to Similitades and Tranſlations, whereby they 
may infinuate themſclves into mens capacities. Therefore we ſee in the 
infancy of Learning, in rude times, when thoſe Comprehenſions which 
are now Vulgar and Trivial, were then new and unheard of; the world 
was full of Perebles and Similitzdes, for otherwiſe men would have pall- 
ed over without mark or due attention, or elſe rejected for Para- 
doxes,that which was propounded. For it is a rule of Traditive Art, 
That whatſoever Science is not conſonant to Anticipations or Preſuppoſiti- 
ons, muſt pray in aid of Similitudes and Compariſons. And thus much of 
the divers ſorts of Methods, namely ſuch as have not heretofore been 
noted by others. As for thoſe other Methods, Analticks Syſtatich ; 
Diekkl Crypticks Homerical, and the like 3 they have been well in. 
vented and diſtributed 3 nor do we ſee any cauſe why we ſhould dwell 


them. 

III But theſe are the kinds of Method; the Parts are two; the one of 
the Diſpoſition of « whole work, or of the Argument of ſome Book, the 0- 
ther of the Limitations of Propoſitions. For there belongs to Archite- 
@nre not only the frame of the whole Building ; but likewiſe the form 
— the Columns; Beams, and the likes and Method is as it 
were the archite@ ure of Sciences, And herein Ramus merited better a 
great deal in reviving thoſe excellent Rules Ka Os wean, mbrric, xa9 
ewrt, than in obtruding one only Afethod and Dichotomie. But it falls out 
I know not by what fate, that of bumane things ( according as the Ports 

ten feign ) the moſt precious beve the moſt pernicious Keepers, Certainly 

tligent endeavours about the rank and file of Propoſitions, caſt him 
upon thoſe Epitoaves and ſhallows of Sciences; for he had need fet out in 
a lucky hour, and togoon by the condut of a happy Genius, that at- 
tempts to make Axioms of Sciences Convertible ; and yet withal not 
make them Circalzr, or returning into themſelves ; notwithſtanding 
wedeny not, but that Rewer sintention in this kind is profitable. There 
remains yet two Limitations of Propoſitions, beſides that they may be 
made Convertible; the one touching the Extenſconz the other touching 
the ProduGion of them, Surely | dann have, if a man mark it 
well,two other dimenſions beſides Profundity; namely Latitude and Lon- 
gitnude. For @-wanp is referr'd to the Truth and Reality of them 
and theſe make them ſolid. As for the other two, -Latitxde may be ta- 
ken and reckoned of Science into Science 3 Lozgitud: may be accepted 
and underſtood from the higheſt | Propoſition, tothe loweſt pars 
ticular in the fame Science. The one comprehends the bounds and 
true limits of Sciences, that Propoſitions may be properly, not promiſ(- 
cuouſly handled ; and that all Repetition, Excurſion, and Confuſion 
may be avoided: the other gives rule how far, and to what degree of 
Particularity, Propoſitions of ſciences may be deduced. Certainly 
Z 2 there 
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Dion.in 
Anton.Þy. 


[ vil;us., 


Exod. 7. 
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there is no doubt but ſomewhat muſt be left to uſe and Praftice ; for 
for we ought to avoid the preciſe error of Antonins Pins, that we be not 
Cumini ſeFores in Scientiis, Mincers of Commin in ſciences 5 nor that 
we multiply diviſions to the loweſt Particularity. Wherefore how we 
ſhould moderate our ſelves in this point is well worth the enquiry. For 
we ſee too remote Generalines, unlefs they be drawn down, do little 
inform, nay rather expoſe Knowledge to the ſcorn of Praftical men z 
and areno more ayding to Practice, than an Ortelins's Univerſal Mapp is 
to dire@& the way between London atid Tork, Surely the better fort of 
Rules have not unfitly been compared to Glaſles of ſteel, wherein you 
may ſee the Images of things, bur firſt they muſt be filed and burnithe : 
ſo Rules and Precepts do then help, after they have been laboured and 
poliſht by PraQtice 3 but if thoſe Rules may be made ctear and Chry- 
ſtalline aforehand, it would be the more excellent, becaufe they would 
lefs ſtand in need of diligence, labour and exerciſe after. And rthas 
much of the Knowledge of Method, which we have named the Wiſdom of 


| Delivery, Nor can we here pretertmt that many more vain-glorious, 


than learned have laboured about a Method, which 1s not worthy the 
name of a lawful Method, ſeeing it is father a Method of Impoſturez which 
= to ſome vaporous, and vain-boaftmg natures, without doubt hath 

en moſt acceptable. This Xferho4 doth fo ſprinkle m_ of any 
Knowledge, that any halt-learned Clerk may with a little ny 
Knowledge make a glorious ſhew. Such was the Art of Lu{izs; ſuc 
the Typocoſavie drawn by many ; which were nothing elſe bur a heap and 
maſs of words of all Arts. to give men countenance; that thoſe which 
have the terms of Art, might be thought tounderſtand the Arts them- 
felves. Which kind of Collections are hike a Frrpper's or Broker's ſhop, 
that hath eads of every thing, but nothing of worth. 


—_—. —_— 
JI —_—_ 


Crae, III 


| The Ground: and Duty of Rhetorick. Il. Three Appendices of Rhe- 
torick which appertain only to the Preparatory Part. The Colours 
Good and Evil,as well ſimple as Compared.lll. The Antitheta of things, 
IV. Leſer ſtiles, or uſual forms of ſpeech. 


TOw come we to the Knowledge which concerneth the Illuſtration of 
Speech; it is that which is called Rhetorick, or Art of Eloquence 3 
a Science certainly both excellent in it ſelf, and by Authors excellent» 
ly well Jaboured. Bur Floquence, if a man value things truly, is with- 
out doubt inferior to Wiſdom. For we lee how far this Teaves that be- 
hind, in thoſe words of God to Moſer, when he diſabled himſelffor that 
ſervice impoſed upon him, for want of this Faculty; There is Aaron, he 
ſhall be thy Speaker, thou ſhalt be to hint as God. Yer in profit and po- 
pular eſteem, Wiſdozz gives place to Floquence 3 for ſo Solumon, Sapiens 
corde appellatur prudens ;, ſed dulcis eloquio majora reperict ; (ignityin 

pot obſcurely that profoundneſs of Wiſdom will help a man to fame and po, 


' wiration; but that it is Eloquence which prevails in buſinef and aFive 


Life, 
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P. And as to the labouring and culture of this Art, the Emulation 
of Ariſtotle with the Rhetoricians of his tigie, and the earneſt and ve- 
hemenr diligence of Cicero, labouring with all might to raiſe and enno- 
ble that 4rt, joyned with long Experience, hath made them in their 
Books written of this 4r# to exceed themſelves. Again, the excellent 
example of Eloquence in the Orations of Demoſthenes, and Cicero, added 
to the fabtilty and diligence of Precepts , have doubled the Progrel- 
fion in this Art. Wherefore the Deficients which we find in this Art , 
will be rather in ſome Collections , which may as Hand- maids attend 
the Art 3 than in the Rules and the uſe of the Art it ſelf. For even 
then when we made mention of a Promptuary Kwowledge in Logick. we 
engaged our ſclves by Promiſe, to exhibit Examples at large thereof in 
Rhetorick, 

Notwithſtanding that we may ſtir up and ſubdue the earth a little , 
about the Roots of this Science, as our manner is to do in the reſt ; 
ſurely Khetorick is ſab-ſervient to the imagination, as Logickh is to the 
Underitanding. And the office and duty of Rhetorick (if a man well 
weigh the matter) 1s no other, than #0 apply and command the Di@ates 
of Reaſon to the Imagination , for the better moving of the Appetite and ' 
Will. For we ſee the government of Reaſon is diſquieted, and affailed 
three ways 3 either by 1/aqueation of Sophiſms, which pertains to Lo-« 
gick; or by the deceits of words, which pertains to Abetorick; or by 
the violence of Paſſions, which pertains to Aſorality: And as in nego- 
ciation with others,a man may be wrought and overcome either by Cur- 
ning, or by Importunity, or by Vehemency, (o in that inward negociation 
which we practiſe within our ſelyes, either we are undermined by the 
Fallacies of Arguments 3 orfollicited and difſquieted by the aſfiduity of 
smpreſſions and obſervations; or ſhaken and tranſported by the aſſault of 
” 9m and paſſuons. But yet the ſtate of man's nature is not ſo un- 
ortunate, as that thoſe Powers and Arts ſhould have fotce to diſturb 
Reaſon, and not toeſtabliſh and advance itz nay, rather much more do 
they conduce to this effeft, than to the contrary. For the end of Lo- 
gick, isto teach a form of Arguments, to ſecure Reaſon, and not to en» 
trapitz ſothe end of Morality is to compole the 4ſſe@ions, that they 
may fight for Reaſon, and not that they may invade it; the end like- 
wiſe of Rhetorick, 1s to fill the Imagination with obſervations and re- 
ſemblances, which may ſecond Reaſon, and not oppreſs and betray 
it : for theſe abuſes of Arts come in but ex obliquo tor prevention, not 
for praftice. And therefore it was great 1njultice in Plato (though ,. .___ 
ſpringing out of a juſt hatred to the Khetoricians of his time) to place T 
Khetorick amongſt Arts voluptuery, reſembling. it to Cookery, that did 
marr wholeſome meats, and help unwholeſome by the the abuſe of 
of variety of ſawces and ſeaſonings, to the pleaſure of the taſte, But 
be it far away, that ſpeech ſhould not be much more converlant in a- 
doring that which is fair and honeſt , than in colouring that which is 
foul andevil : for this is every where at hand ; and there is no man but 
ſpeaks more honeſtly than he can do or think. Indeed it was excel- 
lently noted by Thncydides , that ſome ſuch thing as this , uſed to be 
objeRed to Cleon, that becauſe he uſed to hold the bad fide in cauſes 
he pleaded , therefore he was ever inveighing againſt Floquerce, and 


good jpeech, for he knew no man could ſpeak fair of things ſordid yu 
are 
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ta tenon, faith 


Tule, Q. 


lis. 


Orid. 
Met.7. 


baſe, bur in things honeſt it was an cafie matter to be cloguent. Plato 
ntly (though the ſaying be now popular) Th4t vertxe, if ſhe 
conld be ſeen, would move great love and affetion : but Rhetorick paints 
our vertueand goodnefs to the life, and makes them in a fort conſpicu- 
ous: For ſeeing they cannot be ſhewed to ſenſe in corporal ſhape, the 
next depree is by the fairattire of words, to ſhew them to the Imagi 
tion, fo faras may bein a lively repreſentation: for the cuſtom of the 
Stoicks was deſervedly derided by Cicero, who labour'd to thruſt ver. 
tue upon men, by conciſe and ſharp ſentences and concluſions , which 
have noſympathy with the Imagination and Will. Again, if the 4fe@i- 
ens themſelves were brought into order, and fo reclaim'd from exors- 
bitant courſes, as to be pliant and obedient to Reeſor, it were true , 
there ſhould be no great uſe of perſwaſions and infinuations, which 
might give acceſs to the mind 3 but i would be enough if things were 
nakedly and fimply propoſed and proved : but on the contrary, the 
AfﬀeTions make fach revolts; and raiſe up fuch mutinies and ſeditions 
(according to that 


—— video meliora Proboque > 
Deteriore ſequor) —— 


That Keeſox would be forcibly led away into ſervitude and captivity, 
if the perſwafion of Elequence did not prattiſe, and win the Imagingti- 
on from the AfﬀeCtions part, and contra a league between Reaſor and 
Imagination againſt affeFions. Forit muſt be noted that the Affe@ions 
themſelves arc ever carried to a good Apparent, and, in this reſpe@, 
have ſomewhat common with Reeſox : but herein they differ z, rhat the 
affeQions b:bold principally good in preſent 5 Reaſon beholds a far off, even 
that which is future, and in jumm. And therefore (ceing things in pre- 
ſent fight do more ſtrongly fill the 7zragimation 3 Reaſon commonly 
yiclds and is vanquiſht : but aftexthat by Eloqzerce , and the force of 
per{iwafion, things fatzre and reſvote are propoſed, and beheld, as if 
they were aCtually entz then upon the falling off of the Imaginat i- 
o», to take part with Reaſon, Reaſor prevails. Let ws conclude there- 
fore, that Rhetorick, can no more be charged with the colouring and 
adorning of the worſe part. than Logick,with the ſetting out and ſuborn- 
ing of Sophiſms: for who knows not that the dottrine of contraries 
are the ſame, though they be oppoſite in uſe. Again, Logick differs 
from Rhetorick 3 not only in this, that the one (as commonly is ſaid) is 
like the Firſt, the other like the Palm; that is, one bandleth things cloſe- 
ly, the other at large : but much more in this, that Logick ereth 
Reaſon in its Naturals; Rbetorick, as it is planted in vulgar opinion. 
Therefore Ariifotle doth wiſely place Rhetorick between Logick on the 
one (ide,and Erbick with Civil Knowledge on the other: as participating 
of both.+ For the Proofs and Demonſtrations of Logick, are to all men 
indifferent and the fame; but the Proofs and Perfwafions of Rhe- 
torick , \muſt be varied according to the Auditors, that a man, 
like a skilful Muſician accommodating himſelf to different ears, may 


become —— 


Orpheus in ſylvis, inter Delphinas Arion. 
Which 
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Which Application and variance of ſpeech (if a man deſire indeed the * 
perfection and height thereof ) ought to belo far extended, that if the PREOIN. 
ſame things ſbould be ſpoken to ſeveral perſons, he ſhould ſpeak to them all oxi; 
reſpe@ ively, and ſeveral ways. Though it is certainthat the greateſt O- *'***? 
rators many times may want this politick and aTive part of Eloquence in 

private Speech 3 whillt by the obſerving the Grace, and Elegant forms 

of Expreſſion, they looſe that woluble application 3 and charatters of 
ſpeech, which in diſcretion they ſhould have uſed towards particular 
perſons. Surely it will not be amiſs to recommend this whereof we 

now ſpeak, to a new Iquiry, and to call it by name, The. Wiſdon of 
private Speech, and to refer it to Deficients 3 a thing certainly which 

the more (criouſly a man ſhall think on, the more highly he thall va- 

lue ; and whether this kind of Prxdexce ſhould be placed be- 

tween Rhetorick, and the Politicks, is a matter of no great conſe- 
quence. 

$ Now let us deſcend to the Deficients in this Art,which (as we have 
ſaid before) are of ſuch nature as may be eſteemed rather Appendices, 
thah portions of the Art it ſelf 3 and pertain all to the Prompteary part 
of Kheterick, 

I. Firſt, we do not find that any man hath well purſued or ſupplied # 
the wiſdom and the diligence alſoof Ariſtotle : for he began to make corons? 
a colleQion of the Popular Signs and Colours of Good and Evil in appea- win, 
rance, both ſimple and comparative, which are, indeed, the Sopbiſms of * Trop: 
Rhetorick : they are of excellent uſe, ſpecially referred to bulineſs, 
and the wiſdom of private ſpeech. But the labours of Ariitetle con- 
cerning theſe Colours, is three ways defeFive z Firſt, that there be- 
ing many, he recites very few. Secondly, becauſe their Elenchs or Re- 
prehenſions are not annext. Thirdly, that he conceiv'd but in part the 
uſe of them, for their uſe is not more for Probation, than for impreffi> 
on and raiſing the affeftions, For many Forms of ſpeaking are equal in 
fenification, which are different in i-wpreſſzon : for that which is ſharp 
pierceth more forcibly, than that which 1s flat, though the ſtrength of 
the percuſſion be the ſame. Suxely there is no man but will be a 
_ more raiſed by hearing it ſaid, Tow enemies will triumph in 
this, 


Hoc Ithacus velit &* maguo mercentur Atride, Virg.clm 


Then if it ſhould be merely thus rendredy7his will be to your diſadvantage; 
wherefore the Booedi and quick-pointed ſpeeches are not to be de- 
ſpiſed. And being we report this part as Deficient, we will,according 
to our caltom,contirm it by Examples, for Precepts have not ſufficiently 
i]Iluſtrated the Point, | 


Examples 
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Examples of the Coloursof Good and Evil, both 
Simple and Comparative. 


The Colour. 


1. What men Praiſe and Celebrate, is Good ; what they 
Diſpraiſe, and Reprehend is Ew1l. 


The Reprehenſion. 


His Colour deceives four ways 3 either through Ignorance, or 
through Fraxd, or out of Partialities and FaGion ; or out of the 
natural difpoſtion of ſuch as Praiſe or Diſpreiſe. Out of Ignorance ; for 
what's the judgement of the common People to the trial and definiti- 
on of Goodand Fvil? Phocion diſcern'd better, who when the People 
Plutar, in oave him an unuſual applauſe, demanded whether he had not perchance 
} way or other done amiſs £ Out of Fraud and Circumventive cun- 
ing, for Praiſers and Diſpraiſers many times do but aim at their own 
ends, and do not think all they fay ; 


Borat.lib,” Laudat venaleis qui vnlt extrudere merces, 
2, Epl. 

Prov, 20: So, It is naught , it is naught ſaith the Buyer, /and when he is gone he 
vaunteth.. .. Through Fa@tons ; for it is phin that men are wont to 
extol their own fide, beyond the modeſt bounds of deſert, but to de- 
preſs thoſe of the contrary part below their demerit. Throwgh an inbred 
diſpoſition ; for ſome men are by:nature made and moulded to ſervile 
Flattery 3 others on the. other fide are by nature Sowre and Cenſori- 
ous; fo as in their commendations, or vituperations they are only ins 
dulgent to their own humours, little or nothiog (ollicitous of truth. 


The Colour, 


2. What draws Commendation even from an Enemy , is a great Good, 
What moves Reprehenſion even from a Friend, is a great Evil. 


The Colour ſeems to be built upon this foundation 3 that whatſoever 
we ſpeak againſt our will, and contrary tothe affeftion and propenfion 
of our own mind, it is calily believed, that the force of truth wreſted 
the ſame from us. 


The Reprehenſion. 


f on Colour deceives through the Art and Subtilty both of Enemies 
* and Friends : for Enemies do ſometimes aſcribe Praiſes , not un» 
willingly, nor as urg'd trom the force of Truth : but yet ſelefting ſuch 
points 
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points of Praiſe, as may create envie and danger to their Enemies. 
wherefore a ſuperſtitious conceit went currant amongſt the Grecians as 
they believed, that he who was praiſed by another maliciouſly,and to his 
kurt, ſhould have a puſh riſe upon his noſe. Again it deceives, becauſe e- 
nemies ſometimes attribute Praj/es,as certain brief Prefaces, that ſothey 
may more freely and ſpitefully traduce afterwards. On the other ſide, 
this Colour deceives through the _— and cunning of Friends ; for their 
cuſtom is ſometimes to acknowledge and lay open the infirmities of 
their Friends, not out of a tender Conſcience from the impreſſion of 
Truth, but making choice of ſuch imperfetions , as may leaſt pre- 
judice the reputation, or provoke the indignation of their Friends ; as 
if in all other points they were excellent men. Again it deceives, be- 
cauſe Friends uſe their wry tweets we have obſerved Enemies 
do their Praiſcs) as certain ſhort Introductions, that they may expatiate 
more amply in their commendations aftewards, 


The Colour. 


3 Whoſe Privation is Good , that ſame is Foils Whoſe Privation is 
Evil , that ſame is Good. 


The Reprehenſton 


His Colour deceives two ways either by reaſon of the Compare 

Mt of Good and Evil; or by reaſon of the Succeſſion of Good to 
Good, or of Evil to Evil. By reaſon of Compariſon ;' if it were Good 
for mankind to be deprived of the eating of Acorns, it follows not that 
ſuch food was Evil, but that Maſt was Good, Corn Better. Neither if 
it were Evil tor the State of Sicily to be deprived of Dion ſins the Elders 
doth it follow that the ſame Dionyſus was a Good Prince ; Hut that he 
was leſ7 Evil than Dionyſe#s the younger. By reafon of Sxce-{/7»» 5 for 
the Privation of ſome Good, doth not always give place to 7; bar 
ſometimes to a greater Good as when the Flower falleth, Fruit /utceed- 
eth. Nordoth the Privation of ſome Evi! always vield place to Good, 
but ſometimes to a greater Evil; for Clodins au enemy being taken a- 
way, Milo withal forfeited a fair harvelt of Glory. 


The Colour. 


4 That which draws neer to Good or Evil, the yon is likewiſe Good or 
Evil : But that which is remov'd from Good is Evil; from Evil, is 


Good. 


Such commonly is the internal condition of things, that things of like 
Quality, and conſenting in Nature, conſent likewiſe in place, and are, 
as it were, quartered together, but ſuch things as are contrary and dis 
Rant in Nature, are alſo ſevered and disjoyned inplace z in regard that 
all things deſire to approach things ſymbolizing with them z to exter- 
minate and cbaſe away their contraries, 


Aa Ths 
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J The Reprehenfor. 


Ut the Colour deceives three ways: Firſt, in reſpect of Deſtitution © 
Secondly, in reſpect of 0bſcxration : Thirdly, in reſpect of Pro- 
tection. In regard of Deſtitution, it comes to pals that thoſe things , 
which in their kind are molt ample, and do molt excel, do (as much as 
may be) ingrofs all to themſelves, and leave that which is next them 
deſtiture and pined 3 wherefore you ſhall never tind thriving Shoots or 
Under-wood near great ſpread Trees : fo he faid well—— 


———Divitis ſervi maxim? ſervi 3 


and the derifion was pleaſant of him that compared the lower Train of 
Attendants in the Courts of Princes, to Fafting-days which were next 
to Holy-days, but otherways were the leaneſt days in all the week. In 
regard of Obſcuration, for this is:the quality of things in their nature 
excellent and predominant, that though they do not extenuate and im- 
poverilh the ſubſtance of things adjoyning to them, yet they darken 
and ſhadow them : And this = Aſtronomers obſerve of the the Sun, 
that it is good by AſpeR, but evil by Conjunction and Approximation. 
In regard of Prote@ion; for things approach and congregate not only 
for conſort and (imilitude of Nature 3 but even that which is evil (e- 
ſpecially in Civil Matters) approacheth to good for Concealment and 
ProteFion ; (o wicked ons betake themſelves to the ſanftuary of 
the Gods, and Vice it {elf aſſumes the ſhape and ſhadow of Virtue, 


Sepe latet vitium proximitate boni, 


So on the other ſide, Good draws near to Evil , not for ſociety, but for 

converſion and reformation of it into Good; and therefore Phyſicians 

are more converſant with the ſick than the ſound; and it was obje&ted 
Mat.cg, tO our Saviour that he converſed with Publicans and Sinners, 


bly 


The Colour. 


5 That ſide,to which all other Parties and Sefts unanimouſly confer ſecond 
voices, after every particular hath aſſerted a Primacy to it ſelf, ſeems to 
be juſtly preferr'd before the reſt : for every Sef# may be preſum'd to uſurp 
the firſt place, out of Paſſion ard Partiality ; but to yield the ſecond 
place, out of Trath and Merit, 


So Cicero went about to prove the SeF of Academicks, which ſuſpends 

ed all aſſeveration,tor to be the beſt of all Phiſoſophiesz for (faith he) 

Cicero, ark a Stoick which Seb is better than other, he will prefer his own before 
QA. thereſt: Then ack hint which approacheth next in dignity, he will confeſs 
the Academick, ſo deal with an Fpicure that will ſcant endure the Stoick 

to be inthe fight of him, ſo ſoon at he hath placed himſelf inthe chief room, 

he will place the Academick next him. So if a place were void, and a 

Prince ſhould examine Competitors ſeverally, whom next themſelves 


they 


— 
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they would ' pecially commend, it were like that the moſt ſecond voices 
would concurr upon the ableſt men. 


The Reprehenſion. 


He fallax of this C@/onr is in reſpet of Envy : for men are accuſtom- 

ed after themſelves, and their own faftion, to incline and bend 

unto them, which of all the reſt are the ſofteſt and weakeſt, and are 

leaſt in their way in deſpight and derogation of them who have moſt 
anſulted over thefn, and have held them hardeſt to it. 


The Colour. 


6 That whoſe excellency, and ſupereminency is bettter, the ſame is ever 
way beter. | 


Appertaining to this are the uſual formsz Let us not wander in gene« 
rakties, let us compare particular with particular. 


The Reprehenſton. 


'T His Apparence ſeems to be of ſtrength, and rather Logical, than Rhe- 

torical: yet is it very often a falex. Firlt, becaule many things 
are caſual, which if they eſcape, prove excellent; ſo that in kind they 
arc infertour, becauſe they are fo ſubject to peril, and to periſh before 
they come to perteCtion 3 but in the Individual more noble. Of this 
ſort is the Bloſſom of March, whereof the French Proverb goes 


Burgeon de Mars , Enfans de Paris, 
3t un eſchappe bien vant dix. 


So that the Bloſſom of May generally is better than the Bloſſc we of 11trch. 
and yet in particular the belt Bloons of March, 1s better than the beſt 
Bloſſom of May. Secondly it deceives, becauſe the nature of things, 
In ſome kinds, or ſpecies,is to be more equal, in ſome kinds more inequal : 
as it hath been obſerved that warmer climates produce generally more 
acute wits; but in Northern climates the wits of chief ſur-pals the icuteſt 
wits of hotter Regions. So in many Armies,if the Matter ſhould betried 
by Duel between particular champions ſingled out,perchance the victo- 
ry ſhould go on the one fide; if it be tried by the grols, it would go on 
the other (1de:for exce//encies,and eminencies go.,as it were, by chance,but 
kinds are governed by Nature and Art. So likewiſe generally Metal is 
more precious than Stonezand yet a Diamond is more precious than Gold, 


The Colour. 


7 That which keeps the Matter entire in our own hands, is Good, that 
which leaves no paſſage open for retrait, is Evil : for not to be able to 
Come 4 is a kind of impotency. but the Power of diſengaging our ſelves 
15 govd. | 


A a 2 Hereof 
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Hereof £/op framed the Fable of the two Froggs, that conſulted 
together in the time of drouth ( when many plaſhes, they had repaired 
to, weredry) what was now at laſt to be done; the firſt aid let ws go 
down into a deep well, for it is not like the water wonld fail there, to 
whom the other replied, yea, but if it do fail ; how ſhall we get up again 2? 
The ground of this colour is, that humane actiong are ſo uncertain and 
expolcd to perils, as that ſeemeth to be the beſt conrſe, which hath moſt 
paſſages out of it. Appertaining to this perſwaſion the Forms are you 
ſhall wholly engage and oblige your ſelf, non tantum, quantum voles, ſumes 
ex fortuna, you ſhall not be your own carver, nor keep the matter in yout 
own hand, KC. 


The Reprehenſton. 


He Fa7ax of this Colour is firſt, becauſe in Humane Attions Fortune 
urgeth us at length to decree, and to reſolve upon ſomewhat : for 
as he ſaith elegantly, ot to reſolve, is to reſolve 3 lo that many times a 
ſuſpenſion of a final deciſion engageth and implicates us in more ne- 
ceſlities, than if we had determin'd of ſomewhat. And this diſeaſe 
of the mind is like that of covetous men tranflated from the defire of 
retaining wealth, to the defire of retaining Free-will and Power : for 
the covetous man will enjoy nothing, leſt he ſhould ſubſtrat fromthe 
total ; and this kind of Sceptick, will execute nothing, that all things 
may be entire and indifferent to him. Secondly, it deceives becauſe ne- 
ceſlity, and this ſame jaTa eſt «lea. awakens the powers of the Mind 
and puts the ſpurs to any enterpriſez as he ſaith, Ceteris pares, neceſſe« 
tate certe ſuperiores eftis. 


The Colour. 


8 IWhat a man hath contraFed through bis own - is a greater Fe 
vil what is impoſed from without, is a leſs Evil, 


The reaſon hereof,is, becauſe the ſting and remorſe of the Mind accuſing 
it ſelf, doubles all adverſity 3 contrariwiſe the recording inwardly that a 
man is clear and free from fault, and juſt imputation, doth much attemper 
outward calamities, Wherefore the Poets do exceedingly aggravate 
thoſe paſſionate Lamentations, as fore-runners to deſperationz when a 
man accuſeth and tortures himſelt. 


Se canſam clamat, crimeng; capntq; malorum. 


Contrariwiſe the conſcience of Innocence and good deſerving, do molli- 
fie and mitigate the calamities of worthy perſons. Befidex when the 
evil comes from without, caſt upon us by others, a man hath whereof 
he may juſtly and freely complain, whereby his griefs may evaporate 
and not ſtifle the heart:for what comes from the injuries of men, we are 
wont to take indignation at, and meditate revenge ; orelſe to implore, 
or expect, that the divine Nemelis, and Retribution, may take hold 
on the Authors of our hurt ; or if it be inflicted from Fortune , yet 
their is left a kind of expoſtulation againſt the Divine Powers, 


Atq: 
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Atque Deos atque Aftra vocat Crudelia Mater, Virg,Buc, 


But on the other fide, where the evil is derived from a man's own fault, 
there the grief ſtrikes inward, and does more deeply wound and pierce 
the heart. 


The Reprehenſion, 


He Fallax of this Colovr is, firlt in reſpet of Hope, which is a great 

Antidote againlt Evils : for the reformation of a fault is many times 
in our own power, but the amendment of fortune is not. Wherefore 
in many of his Orations Demoſthenes ſaith thus to the People of Athens : Demos, 
That which having regard tothe tine paſt, is the worſt Point and Circum- %* 
lance of all the reſt 5 that as tothe time to come, is the beſt : what is that 2 
Even this, that by your ſloth, irreſolution, and miſgovernment, your of 
fairs are grown to this declination and Decay; for had you uſed and orde« 
red your means and forces to the beit, and done your parts every way to 
the full, and notwithſtanding your matters ſhould have gone backward in 
this point as they do, there had been no hope left of recovery or reputation 
for hereafter 3 but ſince it hath been only by your own errors chiefly, you 
may have good aſſurance, that thoſe errors amended, you may again recover 
the honour of your former ſtate. So Epi@etus (peaking of the Degrees of 873. 
the Tranquillity of mind, faith the wori? ſtate of man is to accuſe extern 
things 3 better then that, to accuſe a mans ſelf 5, and bet of all to accuſe 
neither. Secondly this colour deceivs in reſpect of that pride which 1s 
implanted in the minds of men, whereby they are with much ado in- 
duced to an acknowledgement of their own perſonal errors; but that 
they may ſhift off this acknowledgement, they can ſuffer with far great- 
er patience ſuch evils, as they have by their own overſights drawn upon 
themſelves. For as we ſee it comes to paſs that when a fault is commit- 
ted, and it is not yet known who is the delinquent, men make much 
ado; grow hot and impatient above meaſure upon the matter : bur af- 
ter, ifit appear to be done by a ſon; or by a wife, or by a near friend, 
then it is Iight made of, and preſently all is quiet: fo it is when any 
thing falls out 11], the blame whereof muſt needs lite upon our ſelves, 
And this is commonly ſeen to come to paſs in women, who it they have 
done any thing unfortunately againſt their Parents or Friends conſents, 
what ill ſoever betide them upon it,yet you ſhall ſee them ſeldom come 
plain, but fet a good face on it. 


The Colour. 


9 The Degree of Privation ſcems greater than the Degree of Diminution 3 
and again, the Degree of Inception, ſeems greater than the Degree of Ins 
creaſe. 


[t is 4 poſition in the Mathematicksz that there is no proportion betwren 
ſomewhat and nothing : therefore the Degrees of Nullity and £middity,ſeens 


layger, than the Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe. As to a Monoculus, it 
1 
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is more to looſe one eye, than to a man that hath two eyes: fo if one 
have divers children, it is more griet to him to loote the laſt ſurviving 
ſon, than allthe reſt. And theretore Siby/l/z when ſhe had burnt her 
two firſt Books, doubled the price of the Third, becauſe the loſs of that 


_— had been gradus Privationis, and not Diminutionis, 
1 No.At, 


The Reprehenſton. 


He Fal/ax of this Colowr is reprehended ; firſt in thoſe things, the 
uſe and ſervice whereof reſteth in ſufficiency, or competency, that # 
in a determinate uantity. As if a man be bound upon penalty to pay 
a ſum of money at an appointed day, it would be more to him to wart 
one Noble, than if, (ſuppoſing he could not tell where to be firniſhe 
with this one Noble) ten Nobles more were wanting. So 1n the decay 
of a man's eltate, the degree of Debt which firſt breaks the ſtock, and 
calts him behind, ſeems a greater damage, than the latt Degree, when 
he proves nothing worth. And hereof the common Forms are, Sera in 
Hefiod. fundo Parſimonia: and as good never a whit, as never the better, Ec. Se- 
condly this Colour deceives in reſpet of that Principle in Nature ; Corru- 
arit.1.de ptio wnins, Generatio alterins : {o that the degree 7 ultimate Privation, 
Gen. doth many times leſs diſadvantage, becauſe it gives the canſe, and ſets the 
_ wits a-work to ſome new courſe. Which is the canſe that Demoithenes 
Oraf.1.in often complains before the people of Athens, That the conditions in 
Philip. poſed by Philip, and accepted by them, being neither profitable, nor honou- 
rable, were but aliments of their ſloth and weakneſs, that it were much bet- 
ter they were taken away for by this means their induſtries might be a- 
waked to find out better remedies and ſtronger reſolutions, We knew a 
Phyſician was wont to ſay pleaſantly and yct ſharply to delicate Dames, - 
when they complained they were they could not tell how, but yet they 
could not endure to take any Phyſickz he would tell them, your only 
way is to be ſickindeed, for then you will be gladio take any medicine. Sv 
further, this Degree of Privation, or of the higheſt period of want, ſer- 
veth not only to ſtir up induſtry, but alſo to command patience, As 
for the ſecond branch of this Colowr, it depends upon the ſame reaſon, 
which 1s the degrees of Q»iddity aud Nullity ; hence grew the common 
Place of extolling the beginning of every thing 


Dimidium faGi qui bene cepit habet. 


This made the Aſtrologers ſo idle as to make a judgement npon a man's 
nature and Deſtiny, from the moment or point of conſtellation in his 
Nativity, or Conception, 


The Reprehenſion. 


Em Colour firſt deceives, becauſe in many things, the firſt inceptions 
are nothing elje than what Epicurus terms them in his Philoſophy, 
Tentamenta, that is imperſed Offers, and Ejſays, which vaniſh and come 
to no ſubitance without iteration and improvement. Wheretore in this 
cafe the ſecond degree ſeems the worthier,and more potent than the Firſt : 
as the Body-horſs in the Cart that draws more than the formoſt, And 

it 
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it is a common ſaying, and not without good ſence, The ſecond blow is 
that which makes the fray : tor the firſt, it may be, would have vaniſht 
withour farther harm : and therefore Prius Malo Principium dedit, ſed 
poiterins modum abitulit. Secondly this colour deceives in reſpet# of the 
dignity of Perſeverance, which conſiſts in the Progreſſion, and not in the 
Aggreſſion. For chance, or inſtinct of Nature, may cauſe inception 3 
but ſetled affection and judgement makes the continuance. Thirdly, 
this Colour deceives in ſuch things which have a natural courſe and incling« 
tion contrary to an Inception, ſo that the firit Inception is perpetually eva» 
cuated, unleſs the force and faculty be continued. As in thoſe common 
forms ir 1s ſaid Nox progredi eſt Regredi;, and Qui non proficit deficit, as 
in running againſt the hill; rowing againſt the (tream; for ifit be with 
the hill or with the ſtream , then the degree of Inception is more than 
all the reſt. Again this Colouris not only extended tothe Degree of Ln- 
ception, which 1: from Power t0 AG, compar'd with the Degree, which is 
from AG to increment , but alſo is to be underood of the degree which is 
from Inotency to power, compared with the Degree which is from power to 
AST : for the Degree,from Impotency to Potency, ſeems greater, than from 


Power to Ad. 
The Colour. 


Io That which is referred to Truth,. is more than that which is referred to 
opinion. Thc manner and Proof of that which pertains to Opinion, is 
this , that a man world never have done it, if be thought it ſhould be ſe- 
pulchred in ſecrecy «nd oblivion. 


So the Epicures ſay to the Stoicks, Felicity placed:in virtue, that it is 
like the Felicity of a Player, who if he were left of his Auditors, and 
their applauſe, he would ſtreight be out of heart and countenance 3 
therefore they call virtue, out of a ſpiteful emulation, Bonum Theatrale. 
But it is otherwiſe of Riches, whereof the Poet faith 


——Populus me ſibilat : at mihi plando Korzt, 


Likewiſe of Pleaſure 3 


Grata ſnb imo 
Gandia Corde premens, onltu ſimilanfe pudorem, 


The Reprehenſion. 


He Fallax of this Colour is ſomewhat ſubtil ; though the anſwer 

tothe exemple alledged be ready; for neither is virtue choſen 
propter Auram Popularems; \eeing that alſo is given in Precept, That 2 
man ſhould above all things, «nd perſons, revere himſelf; lo that a Good 
man is the ſame in ſolitxede which he is in the Theatre; rhough perchance 
virtue will be more ſtrong by glory and fame, as heat is encreafſed by 
reflettion : But this denyes the ſuppoſition, but doth not redargue the 
Fallax. The Reprehenfion is this, be it granted that virtue ( eſpect- 
ally ſuch as is joyned with labour and conflict) would not be choſen 
but for her concomitants, Fame and Opinion; yet it follows not that 


an appetite and chief Motive to virtue, (honld not bereal, and for - 
ſelf 3 
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Hab.1, 


Pro M. 
Marcel, 
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felf; for Fame may be only cauſa impulſeva, or ſine qua non, and not a 
cauſe Conſtituent or Efficient. For example, it there were two Horſes, 
whereof the one would perform with good ſpecd, without the ſpur 3 
but the other with the ſpur would far exceed the performance of the 
former; this latter (I ſupppole) will bear away the prize, and be judg'd 
to be the better Horſe and it will not move any man of ſound judge- 
ment to ſay, Twſb the life of this Horſe, is but in the ſpur : for ſeeing the 
ordinary inſtrument of Horſemanſhip is the ſpxr, and that it is no mat+ 
ter of impediment or burden ; the Horſe 1s not to be leſs accounted of, 
which will not do well without the ſpur : nor is that other which with- 
out the ſpur will dogreat matters, therefore tobe reckoned the better, 
but the more delicate. So in like manner, Glory and Honour are the 
Goads and ſpurs to virtue; and though virtue would ſomewhat languiſh 
without them, yet ſince they be always at hand to attend virtue, even 
when they are not invited z there is no impeachment but that virtue 
may be deſired for it ſelf; and therefore the Poſition, That the note of 
a thing choſen for Opinion and not for Truth, is this; That if a man thought 
that what he doth, ſhould never come to light, he would never have done 
it ; is reprehended, 


—CU — — —— —— 


The Colour. 


11 What is purchaſed by our own induſtry and virtue, is a greater Good 3 
what is derived upon ws, from the benefit of others, or from the indul- 
gence of Fortune, is a leſſer Good. 


The reaſons are theſe? Firſt in reſpec of future Hope; becauſe in the 
favour of others, or the good winds of fortune, we have no ſtate or certain- 
ty; in our own endeavonrs or abilities ws have, So when they have pro- 
cured us one good fortune, we have th iame inſtruments ready for 
a new purchaſe; nay by cultom and ſuccels, ſtronger than before. Se- 
condly becauſe theſe Properties which we enjoy by the benefit of others, we 
are debtors to others for them; whereas what we derive from our ſelves, 
brings no burden with it, nor draws upon us an obligation to another. A- 
gain, if the Divine Providence confer a favour upon us, it impor- 
tunes a kind of Retribution towards the goodneſs of God, which ſtings 
ungracious and wicked men 3 whereas in that other kind of happineſs, 
that of the Prophet commonly falls out, They rejoyce and triumph; they 


ſacrifice unto their net, and burn incenſe unto their drag. Thirdly becauſe, 


that which cometh unto us without our own abilities, yieldeth not that 
commendation and reputation. For Actions of great Felicity draw 
wonder, not praifez as Cicero ſaid to Ceſar. £#u4 miremur habemur,que 
laudemus expeFamus. Fonurthly. becauſe the purchaſes of our own in- 
duſtry are joyned commonly with labour and (trite, which makes the 
fruition of our deſires more pleaſant, as faith Solomon, Swuavis cibus 3 
venats. 


The Reprehenſion. 


Ut there are four Contre-Colours which encline the caſe to the con» 
trary Part, and may be as Reprehenlions to the former Colours, 


Firſt 


av 
- 
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Firſt becauſe Felicity ſeems to be a ſeal and character of Divine favour z 
and accordingly begets both confidence and alacrity in our ſelves 5 and re- 
ſpe# and authority from others : And this Felicity comprehends many 

caſualties, whereunto the power and providence of a man cannot a- 
ſpire. As when Ceſar encouraging the Sayler, ſaid Ceſarev: portas &- 
fortunam ejus ;, but if he had ſaid, Ceſarem portas + virtutem ejus, it 
had been a cold comfort againſt a tempeſt. Secondly becauſe that ſich 
things as proceed from virtue and induſhry, are imitable, and feaſable ty 
others to be praiſed; whereas Felicity is a thing inimitable,and 4 Preroga- 
tive of ſome few ſingular perſons. Wherefore we generally ſee,that things 
of Nature are preferr'd before —_ of Art, becauſe they be inimitable: 
for what is imitable is in effe& Proſtitute and commori. Thirdly the Re» 
vennes of Felicity, feem to be no purchaſe of our own, but a Donative fron 
others : but what is acquired by our own proper virtue is, as it were, bought 
at aprice. Whereupon Plutarch faith elegantly of the Arts of Timole- _ _. . 
on, a man of all men moſt fortunate, compared with the Ads of Azeſ. © youry 
laus and Epaminondas who lived inthe ſame Age, That they were like 
Homer's verſes, which as they excell'd in other points, ſo they ſeem'd to 
have an wo native ſlide in them and tobe condutted by a happy Genin, 
Fourthly becauſe what falls out beyond hope and expetation, inſinnates it 
ſelf more ſweetly, and with greater delight, into the minds of men; but 
this cannot be incident to thoſe things, which proceed from our own 
care and compals. 


Sver.ifs 
ul, 


The Colour. 


12 © What conſiſts of many and divided parts, is greater than that which 
© conſiſts of few Parts, and is more entire 3 for all things conſidered ty 
© parts ſeem greater : wherefore both plurality of parts hath a ſhew of 
© Magnitude; and the ſame Plurality works more ſtrongly, if it be pres» 
© ſented unto us without order z for it induceth a reſemblance of Infinity, 
© end hinders Comprehenſion. 


This Colour ſeems a FaVax, at firſt fight very palpable : for not th® 
Plurality of Parts alone, but the Majority,may make the total Greater 3 
yet nevertheleſs the Colour many times carryes the imagination away 5 
yea, it deceives ſenſe. Forit ſeemsto the eye, a ſhorter diſtance of way» 
if it beall dead and continued, fo as nothing intercurr which may'bteak 
the ſight 3 than in fuch a coaſt or quarter, where there are Frees and 
Buildings, and other marks, which may meaſure and Divide the ſpace, 
So when a great Monied-man hath divided and diſtributed his cheſts 
and bags into ſeveral and diſtin rooms, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer 
than he was. Therefore a way to Amplify any thing, 15 to break it in- 
to wany Parts, and to handle every part ſeverally by it ſelt. And this 
again will more fill the imagination, if it be done promiſcuoully and 
without order 3 for confuſion raiſeth an opinion of multitudez fo what 
are preſented and propounded in order, both ſeem to be more tinite,and 
demonſtrate that nothing ts left out, but all is there: whereas on the 
contrary, whatſoever things are repreſented confuledly, are not only 
thought to be more numerous tn themſelves; but they leavea fuſpicion 
that more might be ſard than 1s 1 Ts 
B 6 
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flop. 
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The Reprehenſtor. 


THe Fallax of this Colouris. F irſt when a man doth over-conceive, of 
prejudicate of the greatneſs of any thing, comprehending it beyond the 
true limits of Magnitude 3, for then the breaking of it will make it ſcems leſs, 
aud reFifie that falſe opinion, and preſent the objeF in its native verity, 
and not with amplification. Wherefore ifa man be in ſickneſs or in pain, 
the time will ſeem longer to him without a Clock or an Hour-glaſs,than 
if it were meaſured with them : for if the wearyſomeneſs, and vexation 
ofa diſeaſe, make the time ſeem longer than in truth it is 3 yet the com- 
putation of time reforms that miſtake, and makes it ſhorter than that 
erroneous opinion conceived it to be. So in a dead Plain (whereof e- 
ven now we gave a contrary inſtance) it ſometimes falls out 3 for thou 
at firſt the eye preconceiv'd the way ſhorter, becauſe it was undivided, 
yet if upon this ſuppoſition, an opinion poſſeſs the imagination of a far 
ſhorter ſpace of ground than it proves to be, the fruſtrating of that vain 
conceit, makes it ſeem longer than the truth, Therefore if any man 
defire to humour and ſecond the falſe opinion of another, touching the 
greatneſs of any thing, let him beware of diſtributions, and breaking it 
in ſeveral conſiderations, but let him out of hand extol the matter en- 
tire, and in the groſs. Secondly this Colour deceives when the Diſtributi= 
on is diitraGed or ſcattered, or is not preſented entire, or doth not at once 
objet it ſelf to the ſight. Therefore if flowers in a Garden be divided 
into ſeveral beds, they will ſhew more than if they wereall growing in 
one bed; ſo the Beds be within a plot that they be the object of view 
at once; otherwiſe, union is of more force in this caſe than ſcattered 
diſtribution. Therefore their Revenues ſeem greater, whoſe Lands and 
Livings lie egn_ in one ſhire; for if they were diſperſed, they would 
not fall ſo cafily within notice and comprehenſion. Thirdly this Colour 
deceives inreſpeF of the dignity of unity above multitude ;, for all compoſeti- 
on is a ſure mark of deficiency, in particularities ſeverally conſidered, which 
thus piecer out one thing with the addition of another. 


Et que non projunt ſengula,multa juvant. 


And therefore Mzry had choſen the better part; Martha, Martha, at« 
tendis ad plurima, unum ſufficit. Hereupon ſop, framed the fable of 
the Fox and the Cat. The Fox bragged what a number of ſhifts and devie 
ces he had to get from the Hounds 3, the Cat ſaid ſhe had but one only way to 
truſt 10, which was this; ſhe had a poor ſlender faculty in climbing up 4 
tree: which yet in proof was a ſurer guard then all Vulpone's policies and 
ſtratagems: whereof the proverb grew, mnlta novit Vulpes, fed Felis u- 
num magnum, the Fox knows many practices, but the Cat one ſpecial z 
one that will helpat a dead lift. And in the Moral of this Fable it 
n comes likewiſe to paſs, that a potent and faithful Friend, is 
a ſurer Card at a pinch than all the Plots and Policies of a man's 
own it. 
And theſe ſhall ſuffice for example : we have an infinite nnmber more 
of Colenrs, of this nature, which we collected in our youth; bur 
without 
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without their 1/»ſtrations and Reprehenſcons , which at this time we 
have now leiſure to perfect and digeſt 5 wherefore we thought it in- 
congruous to expole thoſe Colours naked, without their I/uſtrations ; 
ſeeing theſe other come abroad attired, Yet thns much in the mean 
time we admoniſh, that this branch of knowledge, in our judgement, 
whatſoever it may ſeem, is of no contemptible conſequence, but a 
matter of high price and uſe, as that which participates both of Primi» 
tive, Philoſophy, of Policy, and of Rhethorick, Thus much of popular 
marks, or of the Colours of Good and Evil in apparence, as well ſimple a: 
comparative. 

II. A ſecond collection, which appertains toa ready proviſtor, or pre- 
$anerery ore, 1s that which Cicero intimates (as we have noted before 
n Logick) where he gives it in Precept, that we have Common-plices 
in ready preparation argued and handled Pro and Contra; ſuch as are, 
For the words and letters of Law, for the ſence and mind of Law, and 
the like. And we extend this Precept to other things alſo ; as that 
it may be applied, not only to Judicial Forms 3 but to Delibera- 
tive and Demonstrative alſo. Generally this is it we would have done ; 
namely, that we have all places, whereof there is more frequent uſe 
(whether we reſpe@ Probations and Confutations, or Perſwaſions and Diſs 
ſwaſions, or Praiſes and Vituperations ; Y ſtadied and meditated before- 
hand , and the ſame extoll'd and deprefled by the higheſt ſtrams of 
Wit and Invention 3 and perverſely wreſted, as it were, of purpoſe ut- 
terly beyond-Truth. And in our opinion the manner of this Co//e- 
ion , as well for uſe as for brevity, would be the b-ſt, if ſuch common- 
places, and ſeeds of ſeveral Arguments were abridg'd and caſt up into 
{ome brief and acute ſentences, as into Skains or Bottoms of Thread 
to be drawn out, and unwinded into larger Difcoutſes +3 occaſion 
ſhould be preſented. A ColleTion in this nature we find in Seneca, but 
in ſuppoſlitions only,or Caſes. Of this ſort(in regard we have many ready 

pared ) we thought good to ſet down ſore of them for example: 
Theſe wecall Antithets Rerun. 


* 


ANTI. 
THETA 
RERINIVWY, 
Cicero, 


Sen, Cor 
tro, 


Examples of the Antitheta. 


NOBILITY. TI. 


Contra. 


Pro, 


Hey whoſe vertke is altogether 
, deriv'd from the flock ; theſe 
not ouly have not a will,but 
went a power to be wicked. 
Nobility is a Garland of Bays , 
wherewith time Crowns men. 
We reverence Antiquity even in 
dead Monuments , how much more 
in living. 


N Obility ſeldom ſprings front 
Vertue 5 Vertue more ſel- 
| dom from Nobility. 

Nobles by birth more often uſe the 
interceſſion of their Anceſtors ſor 
Pardon, than their ſuffrage for Ho» 
NOUrs. 

The induſtry of new riſing men it 
oftentimes ſuch, as Nobles compar d 
with them are but Statues, 
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If you regard not the Honour of an MNobles by blood, look too often back 
ancient Houſe : Then what difference in the courſe; which is the quality 
will there be between the Race of of an il} Kacer, 

Men, and the Race of Beaſts e 

Nobility removes Vertne from Fn- 

wy; recommends it to Grace and 


Favour, 
BEAUTY. IL 
Pro: | Contra. 
Deformed perſons commonly have WVertne is like a rich Stone, beſt 
their revenge of Nature, plain {et 


Beauty; aud Beauty nothing elſe but formed Body, the ſame is a comely Box 
an outward Vertxe. dy to « deformed Mind. 

Deformed perſons ſeek, to reſcue They uſually are of no great parts, 
themſelves from ſcorn, by malice and whom Beauty commendeth or mo« 
boldneſs. wveth, 

Beauty makes Vertues ſhine, wices 


bluſh. 


Vertue is nothing elſe bat inward What a fair lame is to a des 


YOUTH. ut. 


Pro, Contra. 


Our firſt cogitations, and the coun- Youth is the field of Repentance, 
ſcls of Touth ſtream more divinely. There is in Touth an inbred dif- 
Old men are more wiſe for them tſteem of the Authority of Age, that 
felves, than they are for others and every ane may grow wiſe at his own 
the Repub. peril. 
If it could be made viſible, Old Thoſe Counſels to which Time nas 
age doth more deform the mind than not call d, Time will not ratifie. 
the body. ; In old men Venus is changed ins 
- men fear all things ſave the to the Graces, 
Gods, 


HEALTH. IV. 


Pro, Contra. 


The regard of Health makes the Often to recover health, is often to 
Mind humble, and obſequious to the grow young again. 


Body. Indiſpofition of Health 7s 4 corre 
A ſound Body is the Souls Hoſt, mon excuſe, hither we fly even when 
but a ſickly her Jaylor. we are well. 


Nothing ſo promotes the ſumm of Health unites the Soul and the 
Buſtneſs, as a proſperous ſtate of Bo- Body in too fri a league. 

' 5 but on the contrary, aſickly con- The Conch hath govern'd mighty 

Siitution makes too many Holy-days. Empires 3 and Litter mighty Armies 
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WIFE and CHILDREN: 


Pro. Contra. 
Charity to the Common-wealth, He that hath Wife and Childrey, 
begins at 4 private Family. hath given Hoitages to Fortune, 


Wife and Children are a kind of Generation and Iſſue are Humane 
Diſcipline of Humanity ; but un- AGs 5 Creation and its Works arc 
married men are cruel and hard- Ads Divine. 
hearted. Iſſue is the Fternity of Beaſts. 

Single life and a Childleſs ſtlate,are Fame , Merit , and wholeſome Pre- 
good for nothing but for flight. cepts, the Eternity of Men, 

He that procreates no Children, Oeconomical reſpets many times 
ſacrificeth to Death. ſupplant Political Duties, 

They that are happy in all other To ſome Natures the Fortune of 
things, are commonly unfortunate in Priamus is acceptable, who ſurvivd 
their Children : leſt being men they his whole Poſterity. 

ſhould approach too near to a cond; + 
tron Divine, 


RICHES. VI. 


Pro. Contra, 
They deſpiſe Riches,that diſpair of Of great Riches, there 3s cithc; 


them. 4 cuſtody , or a diſpenſation , or 4 
An envy conceiv'd againſt Riches, fame; but no ſolid uſe. 

hath extolled Vertne to a Deity. Do you not ſee what feigned priſes 
Whilſt Philoſopers call in doubt are ſet upon little Stoners and ſuch 

whether all things are to be referr'd kind of Rarities, that there may be 

to Vertue or Pleaſure ; ſurvey the in- ome uſe made of great Riches 2 


ſtruments of them both. Many, whilſt they have entertain'd 
Vertue, by means of Riches, is con- an opinion that all things might be 
verted into 4 common good. bought with. therr money; have in 


All other kinds of Good have a this conceit, firit ſold themſelves. 
provincial command, only Riches « T cannot call Riches better than 


general, the Baggage of Vertue; for they are 
both neceſſary to Virtue, and yet coms 


berſome, hindring the March. 
Riches are a good Hand-1mazd, but 
the worſt Miitreſ:. 


HONOURS. VIE 


Pro. Contra, 
Honours are not ſuffrages of Ty=> Whilſt we ſeek Honour:, we looſe 
rants, but of Divine Providence. liberty. 


Honours meke both Vertues and Honours commonly give men 4 
Vices conſpicuous therefore thoſe power over thoſe things , wherein 


they 
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they excite, theſe they repreſs. 

No man can tell what proficie nce 
he hath made in the Race of Vertue, 
_ Honours afford him an open 
Field. 

The motion of Vertue 4s of other 
things, is violent to its place, calm 
in its place 5 aud the place of Ver- 
Ine is Honour. 


the beit condition is, not to will ;; 
the next not to can. 

The ſtairs to Honours are teep, 
the ſtanding ſlippery, the regreſs a 
downfal. 

They that are in great place had 
need to borrow other mens opinions, 


to think themſelves happy. 


EMPIRE. VII. 


Pro. 


It is a great bleſſing to enjoy Hap- 
pineſs 5 but to have the power to 
confer it on others, is far greater. 

Kings are rather like ſtars than 
men 5 for they have a powerful in+ 
flux upon all men, and upon times 
themſelves. 

To reſ6it God's vicegerents,is not 
only the guilt of Treaſon,but a kind 
of Theomachie, 


Contra. 


What a miſerable ſtate is it, to 
have a few things to deſare, infinite 
things to fear ! 

Princes are like heavenly bodies 
which have much veneration, but 
no reſt. 

None of Humane condition is ad« 
witted to the Banquet of the Gods, , 
but to his reproach. 


PRAISE, REPUTATION. IX. 


Pro." 


Praiſes are the reflexed Beams of 
Vertue. 

That praiſe is an Honour which 
comes from voices freely conferr'd. 

Many States confer Honours 5 but 
Praiſes are every where the Altri- 
butes of Liberty. 

The woice of the people hath ſome 
divincneſs in its, T how ſhould ſo 
many men agree to be of one mind * 

Tou need not wonder if the com- 
munalty ſpeak more truly than the 


Nobility ; for they ſpeak more ſafely. 


/ 


Pro, 


Fame is 4 better Nancio than a 
Judge. 
What hath a good man to do with 
the dull approbation of the vulgar £2 
Fame like 4 River bears up things 
light and ſwoln; drowns things 
weighty and ſolid. 
The loweſt wertues draw praiſe 
from the common people; the mid- 
dle wvertues work in them Aſtoniſh- 
ment or Admiration ; but of the 
higheſt Vertues they have no ſence 
or perceiving at all, 
Praiſe proceeds more out of a br» 
very than out of merit; and bappens 
rather to vain and windy perſons, 


than to perſons ſubſtantial and ſolid, 


NATURE. X. 


Pro. 


The Progreſs of Cuſtom is Arith- 
metical ; of Nature Geometrical, 


Contra. 


Mens thoughts are according ts 
Nature 3 their words according to 
As 
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As Laws are to Cuſtom in Civil 
States, ſois Nature to Cuitom in 
every particular perſon. 

Cuſtom againſt Nature is a kind 
of Tyranny, and is quickly and upon 
light occaſion oppreſſed. 


Preceptz but their deeds according 
to cuſtom. 

Nature is a kind of Pedant ; Cu- 
ſtom a Magiſtrate, 


FORTUNE, XL 


Pro. 


Onvert and apparent vertues bring 
forth praiſe z ſecret and hidden 
vertzes bring forth fortune. 

Vertnes of duty bring forth praiſe; 
vertnes of ability bring forth for- 
Ine. 

The way of Fortune is like the 
"ilhen way in the skies which is 
4 meeting or knot of certain ſmall 
obſcare Dertucs without a name. 

Fortune is to be honour'd and re« 

Jſpe#ed, and it be but for her daugh- 
ters confidence and reputation. 


Contra. 
The folly of one man, is the for 


tune of another, 

InFortune this I may chiefly coms- 
mend, that being ſhe makes no ele- 
Tron, fhe gives no proteFion. 

Men of place and quality while 
they decline the ervy of their own 
wvertuess have been found among 
the worſhippers of Fortune, 


LIFE. XI.. 


Pro. 

It is @ fooliſh and prepoſterous af= 
feFion, to love the Acceſſories of 

life, more than life it ſelf. 

A fall courſe is better than a 
ſort ; a fair advantage to all things, 
yea even to vertue., 

Without a good ſpacious compaſs 
of life, we can neither fully perfe@ , 


nor learn, nor repent. 


Contra, 


The Philoſophers, whilſt they raiſe 
ſo great preparations againſt Death, 
have made it but appear more terri- 
ble. 

Men fear Death becauſe they know 
#t not ; as Children fear the dark. 

Tou can find no paſſion in the 
mind of man ſo weak, which if it 
be but a littlepreſt, maſters not the 
fear of death. 

To be willing to die, not only 4 
valiant man, or 4 miſerable man 
may, or 4 wiſe ; but even a faiti- 
dious man , and a coward may do 
4s much, 
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SUPERSTITION. XII. 


Pro. 

They that err out of a well meant 
zeal, may not be approved, but yet 
may be beloved. 

Mediocrities are due to Moral 
vertues; extremities to divine. 

A ſuperſtitious man is a religious 
Formaliſt. 

I ſhould ſooner believe all the Fa» 
bulous wonders of any Religon,than 
that this univerſal Frame was built 
without 4 Deity. 


PRIDE. 


Pro. 


Pride is even with vices incom- 
petible : And as poyſon is expelled 
by poyſon , ſo many vices are by 
pride, 

A ſoft nature becomes guilty of 
the crimes of others 3 but a proud 
ſpirit only of his own. 

Pride if it aſcend from contempt 
of others to a contempt of itſelf, at 
laſt is chang'd into Philoſophy. 


INGRATITUDE. XV. 


Pro. 


The guilt of ingratitude is no» 
thing elſe zbut a too preciſe conſi- 
deration and inquiſition into the 
cauſe of a benefit conferr'd. 

Whilſt we endeavour ts be grate- 
ful to others, we neither perform 


Contra: 


As it adds deformity unto an 
Ape, tobe ſo like « man; ſothe ſi 
militude of ſupeitition to Religion, 
makes it more deform'd, 

Look how odions AﬀeGation is in 
matters C:vil ; ſo hateful is ſuper« 


ſtition, in matters Divine. 


It were better to have no opinion 
of God at all, than ſuch an opinion 
as is reproachful unto kim, 

It is not the School of Epicurus, 
but the Porch of the Stoicks that 
hath perturbed ancient States. 

It cannot come into the mind of 
man to be a mere Atheiſt in Opini- 
on 5 but your great Hypocrites are 
the true Atheiſts , who are ever 


handling holy things, but never rc« 
vere them, 


XIV. 


Contra. 


Pride is the inſinuating Tvie to 
Vertues, and all good Qualities. 
All other vices are only contrary 
to vertues, pride alone is contagious. 
Pride wants the beſt condition of 
vice, that is, concealment. 
A proud man while he deſpiſeth 
others. prejudiceth himſelf. 


Contra, 


The crime of Ingratitude is 
mot to be repreſſed by puniſh- 
ments, but to referred over to the 
Furies. 

The obligations of benefits are 
more ſtri than of Duties , where- 
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Juſtice to others, nor reſerve liber- 
ty to our ſelves, 

Where the valuation of 4 Benefit 
is uncertain, there the leſs thank 
is due, 


mr cg n————_—_— 


fore he that is unthankfull is unjuſt, 
and any thing. 

Such is man's condition; no man 
is born to fo high a fortune, but that 
he is a debtor to the retribution both 
of Private thanks, and perſonal re« 
Venge, 


ENVY. XVI. 


Pro. 


It is natural for a nran to hate the 
reproach of his Fortune. 


Envy in 4 ſtate is a wholſome 0- 


ſtraciſm. 


Contra, 


Envy never makes Holyday. 

Nothing but death reconciles En- 
vy to virtue. 

Envy doth put vertue to it, a: 
Juno did Hercules. 


INCONTINENCE. XVIL 


Pro. 


| _ way thank Jealouſie that 
is become 4 virtue. 

He had need be endued with much 
Gravity, that makes the ſports of 
Venus any matter of Earneſt. 

Why do you place either a ſpare di- 
et,or a ſhew of Honeſty,or the Daugh- 
ter of Pride,amongſt the virtues £ 

Of loves, as of wild fowl there is 
no property 3, but the right is paſt 0» 
ver with the poſſciſron. 


Contra. 


Incontinence is one of Circes hey 
worſt transformations. | 
\. Anunehaſt liver hath utterly loſt 
a reverence to himſelf, which is the 
bridle of all vice. | 

They that with Paris, make beaus 
ty their wiſh, loſe, as be did, Wif- 
dom and Honour. 

Alexander fe wpon no popular 
truth, when he ſaid, that ſleep and 
luſt were the earneit« of Death, 


CRUELTY. XVIIL 


Pro. 


No virtue is ſo often guilty as cle- 
MENcy. 
Cruelty if it proceed from revenge, 
it is juſtice; if from Peril it is wiſ- 
dom. 

He that ſhews mercy to his enemy, 
denyes it to himſelf. 

Phlebotomy is not more neceſſary 
in the Body Natural, than it is in 
the body Politick, 


Contra. 


He that delights in blood, js ej. 
ther a wild beaſt or a Fury. 

Cruelty to a Good man, ſeems to be 
but a Fable, and ſome Tragical fidi- 
on. 
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VAIN-GLORY., XIX 


Þro, 


He that ſeeks his own praiſe , 
withal ſeeks the profit of others. 

He that is ſo reſerv'd, as 10 re- 
gard nothing that is forreign 5 it 
may be ſuſpeFed , that he will ac- 
count publick affairs, forreign im- 
pertinencies, 

Such Diſpoſitions as hawe a come 
mixture of Levity in them, more 
eaſily undertake a publick charge, 


Contra. 


Vain-glorious perſons are always 
faTions, hers, inconitant , oucre 
orng. 
Thraſo is Gnatho's prey. 
It is a ſhame for a Lover to make 
ſuit to the hand-maid ; but Praiſe is 
vertues hand-maid. 


JUSTICE, XX. 


Pro. 


Kingdoms and "States are only 
the Appendices of Juſtice : for if 
Juſtice otherwiſe could be executed, 
there would be no need of thens, 

It is the effe# of Juitice, that 
man is to man a God , and not a 
Wolf. 

Though Juſtice cannot extirpate 
Vice ; yet it repreſſeth it from do- 
ing burt. 


Contra. 


If this be to be juſt, not to do to 
another what you would not have 
done to your ſelf; then is mercy 
Juſtice. 

If we muſt give every one his 
due, then ſurely pardon to Huma- 
my. 

What tell you me of equity when 
fo a wiſe man all things are un- 
equal £ 

Do but conſider what the condi« 
tion of the guilty was in the Roman 
State 5 «nd then ſay Juſtice is not 
for the Republick, 

The common Juſtice of States is 
as a Philoſopher in Court ;, that is, 
it makes only for a reverential re- 
JpeF of ſnch as bear Rule, 


FORTITUDE. XXL 


Pro, 
Nothing but fear is terrible. 


| There is nothing ſolid in plea- 


ſure, nor aſſur d in wertue, where 


fear diſquiets. 


Contra, 


That's a goodly wertue to be 
willing to dye, ſo you may be ſure 
to kill, 


He 
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He that confronts dangers with 
opem eyes , that he may receive 
the charge 5 marketh how to avoid 
the ſame. 

All other wertnes, free us from 
the Dominion of Vice 5 only Fore 
titude from the Dominion of For- 
Inne. 


That's a goodly vertue ſure,which 
even drunkenneſs may induce, 

He that is prodigal of his own 
life, will not ſpare the life of anos 
FRer. ; 

Fortitude is a vertue of the Irox 
Age. 


TEMPERANCE. XXIE. 


Pro. 


To abſtain and to ſuſtain, are 
vertues proceeding commonly from 
the ſame habit. 

Uniformities , concords , and 
meaſures of motions, are things ce- 
leſtial, and the charaFers of Eter- 
my. 

Temperance as wholeſome colds , 
concentrate and ſtrengthen the 
forces of the Mind. 

Too —_— and wandring 
ſenſes , had need of Narcoticks; 
and ſo likewiſe wandring afje@i- 


Fs. 


Contra. 


I like not theſe negative ver- 
tres 5 for they argue Innocence nct 
Aferit. 

That mind laneniſheth which is 

not ſometimes ſpirited by exceſs. 

T like thoſe vertues which induce 
the vivacity of Aion, and not the 
dulnefs of Paſſeon. 

When you ſet down the equal tem- 
pers of the mind, you ſet down but 
few; nam pauperis elt numerare 

CUS. 

Theſe Stoiciſms ( not to uſe that 
ſo you may not deſtre; not to deſire 
that ſo you may not fear) are the re- 
ſolutions of puſullanimons , and dt« 


ſtruſtful natures, 


CONSTANCY. XXIlE. 


Pro. 


Conſtancy is the foundation of 


vertne. 

He is a miſerable man that hath 
no perception of his future (tate,what 
it ſhall or may be. 

Seeing man's judgement is ſo 
weak, as that be cannot be conſtant 
to things ;, let him at leaſt be true to 
himſelf, and to his own deſigns. 

Conitancy gives reputation ever 
to vice, 

If to the Inconſtancy of Fortune 
we ddd alſo the inconſtancy of 
mind, it: what mazes of darkneſs 
Ao we live. 


Contra. 

Conſtancy like a ſullen-ſelf-will'd 
Portereſs, drives away many fruitful 
informations. 

There is good reaſon that Con- 

ſtancy ſhould patiently endure 
—_ » for commonly ſhe cauſeth 


them. 


The ſhorteſt folly is the beſt, 


Fortune 
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Fortune is like Proteus, if you 
perſiſt , ſhe returns to her ire 


ſhape. 


MAGNANIMITY. XXIV. 


Pro. 


When once the mind hath pro- 
pounded to it ſelf honourable ends 3 


then not only wertnes , but even | 


the Divine powers are ready to ſe- 
cond. 

Vertnes ſpringing from Habit or 
Precept, are vulgar 3 but from the 
end heroical. 


Contra. 
Magnanimily is a vertue Poctical, 


KNOWLEDGE, CONTEMPLATION. XXV. 


Pro, 


That delight only is accarding 
to Nature, whereof there is no ſa- 
tiety. 

The ſweeteſt proſpe® is that , 
which looks into the errors of 0+ 
thers, in the vale below. 

How pleaſing and profitable a 
thing is it, to have the orbs of the 
mind concentrick, with the orbs of 
the World. 

All depraved affeFions are falſe 
valuations; but goodneſs and truth 
are ever the ſame, 


Contra. 


A contemplative life is a ſpecious 
ſloth. 

To think well is little better than 
#0 dream well. 

The divine providence regard 
the world; thou thy conntry, 

A right Politick procreates Cons 
templations. 


LEARNING, XXVI, 


Pro. 


Reading is « converſe with the 
wiſe; Aion, for the moſt part, a 
commerce with fools, 

Thoſe Sciences are not to be re» 
puted altogether unprofitable , that 
are of no uſe 5, if they ſharpen the 


wits, and marſhal our conceptions. 


Contra. 


To be wiſe from Precept and 
from Experience, are two contrary 
habits 3, ſo as he that is —— 
to the one, is inept for the other. 

There is many times a vain uſe of 
Art, leſt there ſhould be no uſe. 

This commonly is the humour of 
all Scholars, that they are wont to 
acknowledg» all they know ;, but not 
to learn what they know not. 


PROMPe 
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PROMPTITIUDE. XXVIL 


» Pro, 


That is not ſeaſonable wiſdom, 
which is not quick aud nimble. 
He that quickly errs, quickly re- 
orms his error, 
He that is wiſe upon deliberation, 
and not upon preſent occaſion z per- 
forms no great matter, 


Contra. 


» That wiſdom is not far fetcht , 
nor deeply grounded, which js ready 
at hand. 

Wiſdom is as a Veſtment that is 
lighteſt, which is readieſs. 

Age doth not ripen their wiſdom, 
whoſe counſels deliberation doth 
not ripex. 

What is ſuddenly invented, ſud- 
denly waniſheth ; ſoon ripe ſoon 
rotten, 


Silence in matters of Secrecy, XXVIII, 


Pro. 


From 4 ſilent man , nothing is 
conceal d; for all is there ſafely laid 
up. 
He that eaſily talks what he 
knows, will alſo talk what he knows 
not. 

Myſteries are due to ſecrecies, 


Contra. 


Alteration of Cuitoms placeth 
the mind inthe dark; and makes 
men go inviſible. 

Secrecy is the vertue of a Confeſſor, 

From 2 ſilent man all things are 
conceal d, becauſe all is repaid with 


ſulence. 


A cloſe man is next to an un- 
known man. 


FACILITY. XXIX, 


Pro. 


Tlike the man that it pliant to 
enother's inclination , but yet re- 
ſerves his judgement from flattery. 

He that is flexible comes nearet 
to the nature of Gold. 


Contra. 


Facility is a weak privation of 
judgement. 

The good offices ; facile natures 
ſeem debts; their denials, injuries. 

He owes the thanks to himſelf, 
that obtains any thing of a facile» 
natur'd man. 

All difficulties preſs upon a too 
acceſſible and yielding nature; for 
he ingages himſelf in all. 

Facile natures ſeldom come off 
with credit. 
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POPULARITY. XXX. 


Pro. 


The ſame things commonly pleaſe 
wiſe men, but it is - 4 point of 
wiſdom ;, to humour the changeable 
diſpoſition of fools. 

To honour the people is to be ho- 
noured, 

Men in place uſually ftand in 
awe , not of one man , bnt the 
multitude, 


Contra, 
He _ nature rightly ſorts 
with fools, may himſelf be ſu- 
JpeFed. 


He that hath the Art to pleaſe the 
people 5 commonly hath the power to 
raiſe the people. 

No terms of moderation takes 
place with the vulgar. 

To fawn on the people, is the lows 
eſt degree of Flattery. 


LOQUACITY, XXXI, 


Pro. 


Silence argues a man to be 
jealous, either of others, or of him- 
fel 

Reftraint of liberty in what kind 
ſoever is an unhappy caſe, but the 
worſt of all is that of ſulence. 

Silence is the wertue of fools; 
where he ſaid truly to @ ſilent 
man, If you be wile you are a 
Fool ; if you be a Fool you are 
wile. 

Silence like night is fit for Treas 
cheries. 

Cogitations are like waters , 
moſt wholeſome in the running 
Stream. 

Silence is a kind of ſolitude. 

He that is ſulent proititutes him- 
ſelf to cenſure. 

Silence neither diſchargeth it ſelf 
of Evil thoughts, nor contributes 
any good, 


Contra. 


Silence adds grace and anthority 
to a man's words, 

Silence like a kindly ſleep re« 
freſheth wiſdom , and ſettles the 
judgement. 

Silence is the Fermentation of 
our thoughts. 

Silence is the ſtile of wiſdom. 

Silence is a candidate for Truth, 


DIS- 
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DISSIMULATION. XXXIL. 


Pro. 


Dilſimmlation is a compendions 
wiſdom. 

We are not tied to ſay the ſame , 
but to intend the ſame. 

Nakedneſs even in the Mind is 
uncomely, 

Dilſimulation is both a Grace 
and a Guard. 

Diſſimulation is the fence of 
counſels, 

Some through their too apert fair 
dealing become a prey. 

He that carries all things with 
an open frankneſs deceives , as he 
that ſomewhat diſſembles : for ma- 
ny either do not comprehend him, 
or do not believe him. 

Open dealing is nothing elſe but 
a weakneſs of mind. 


Contra. 


When we cannot think according 
to the verity of things, yet at leaſt 
let us ſpeak actording as we think, 

Whoſe ſhallow capacities compre- 
hend not the Arts of State; in 

them, a habit of dilſimulation goes 
for wiſdom. 

He that Diſſembles,deprives him- 
elf of one of the moſt principal in- 
ſtruments FA ATion,which is belief. 

Diſſemulation invites Diſſimu- 
lation. 

A diſſembler is not exempt from 
bondage. 


BOLDNESS XXXIIL 


Pro. 


A ſhamefuc'sd ſuitor teaches the 
way how to be denied. 

What Aion is to an Orator, the 
ſame is boldneſs to 4 Politich 3, the 
firſt, the ſecond, the third vertue. 

T love him that confeſſeth his mo- 
deſty, but I cannot endure him that 
accuſeth it, 

A confidence in carriage ſoonest 
wnites affetions. 

T like a reſerved countenance , 


and an open ſpeech, 


Contra. 


Boldneſs is the Verger to folly. 

Impudence is good for nothing 
bub for Impoſture. 

Confidence is the fool's Empreſs, 
and the wiſe man's ET 

Boldneſs is a kind of Dulneſs of 
ſenſe, together with a perverſeneſs of 


will. 


Ceremonies, Puntoes, Aﬀecation. XXXIV, 


Pro, 


A comely moderation of Counte- 
nance and Geſture , is the true ſea» 
ſoning vertue, 


Contra. 
What can be a more deformed ſpe- 


Facle,than to transfer the ſenſe In- 


to our common courſe of life £ 


if 
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If we obſerve the vulgar in the 
uſe of Words, why not in Habit and 
Geſture £ | 

He that keeps not a decorum in 


ſmaller matters , and in his daily 


cuitoms, though be be a great man, 
get ſet it down for truth z, that ſuch 
a perſonage is wiſe, but at certain 
ſeaſons. | 

Vertue and wiſdom , without all 
points of refpet and complement, 
are like forreign languages, they 
are not wnderſtood by the common 
people. | 

He that apprehends not the meau- 
ing of the common people, neither 
by a congruous application , nor 
yet by obſervation, is of all men moſt 
ſenſeleſs. 

Puntoes and ceremonies are the 
tranſlation of vertue into a mother- 
Fongue. 


JESTS. 


Pro. 


A conceit is the altar of an 0- 
rator. 

He that mingles modeſt mirth in 
all his commerce with others , re- 
ſerves a freedom of mind. 

It is a matter more politick,than 
a man would think , ſmoothly to 
paſs from-jeſs toe , and from 
earneſt to jeſt. 

A witty conceit is oftentimes a 
convoy of a Truth, which otherwiſe 
could not jo handſomely have been 
ferried over. 


LOVE, 


Pro. 


Do you not ſee how all men ſeck 


themſelves . but a lover only finds 
himſelf. 


ſineſs with a jeſt, is a baſe ſlight of 


Fair ingenious behaviour wins 
grace and favour; but affeFation 
and art procures hatred. 

Better a painted face and criſped 
hair ; than painted and criſped 
manners. 

He cannot comprehend great mat- 
ters, who breaks his mind to ſmall 
obſervations. 

AﬀeF ation is the ſhining Putref a» 
Hion of ingenuity. 


XXXV, 


Contra. 


What man deſpiſeth not thoſe 


that hunt after theſe deformities 
and concinnities £ 


To put dew importance of bu« 


wit, 

Then judge of a jeſt , when you 
have Sy ah ny : n 

Merrily conceited men , ſeldom 
penetrate farther than the ſuperficies 
of things, which is the point where 
the jeſt lies. 

Toput a jeſt, as a matter of mo« 
ment upon ſerious affairs, is a chil- 
diſh Levity, 


XXXVI. 


Contra. 


The Nage is much beholding to 
love 5 lhe life of man nothing. 


Ther 
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There is no better government of There is nothing hath ſo many 
the mind, than from the command mames as Love; for it is a thing et» 
of ſome powerful affeFion, ther ſo fooliſh, that it knows not it 


He that is wiſe, let him purſue ſelf, or ſo. baſe that it muſt needs 
ſome defure or other, for he that diſgniſe it ſelf under a connterfeit 
doth not affet ſome one thing i habit. 


chief, unto him all things are di- T like not ſuch natures as are only 
Sefiful and tedions. intent upon one thing. 

Why ſhould not that which is one, Love is a poor narrow contems« 
reſt in unity ? plation, 


FRIEND SHIP, XXXVIL 


Pro. Contra. 


Friendſhip accompliſheth the ſame Who contraFs ftrif leagues of 
things that Fortitude doth , but Amity, draws upon himſelf new en= 


more ſweetly. gagements. 
Friendſhip is a pleaſant ſauce to It is a note of a weak, ſpirit to 
any temporal happineſs. divide fortune, 


The worst ſolitude is to be deſti- 
tnte of ſincere friendſbip. 

It is a juſt puniſhment for falſe- 
hearted diſpoſitions, to be deprived 


of friendſhip. 
FLATTERY, XXXVIIL 
Pro. Contra, 
Flattery proceeds more out of cu- Flattery is the ſtile of Servants, 
ftom than out of Malice. Flattery is the cement of vice. 


It was ever 4 form of civility Flattery is that kind of fowling, 
due to Great _— , by praiſing which deceivet Birds,by reſemblance 
them to initrud them, of voice. 

The deformity of flattery is Co* 
mical, but the dammage Tragical. 
To give wholeſome counſel, is44 


tarkmoſt difficult, 


REVENGE, XXXIX. 


Pro, Contra. 
Private Revenge is a kind of He that does a wrong 'is the be- 
wild Juftice. ginner of a quarrel, but he that re- _ 
He that returns wrong for wrong, # aliat er, takes away all. means of 
violates the Law, not the Perſon, ending it. 


Revenge by how much the more 
natural, by ſo mnch the more to be- 
repreſſed; 
Dd The 
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The fear of Private revenge is 4 
profitable reſtraint, for laws are too 


often aſleep. 


— 


— - 


He that is inclinable to retribute 
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a wrong, is behind-hand perchance 


in time. but not in wil, 


INNOVATION. XL: 


Pro, 


Every medicine is an innovati- 
on. 
He that will not apply new reme- 
dies, muſt expe# new diſeaſes. 

Time is the greateſt innovator 3 
why then may we uot imitate time. 

Ancient preſidents are inconfor- 
mable, recent, corrupt, and degene- 
rate. 

Let ſimple and contentions per- 
ſons, ſquare their ations , accor- 
ding to examples. 

As thoſe that firit bring honour 
into their Family , are commonly 
more worthy than moſt that ſucceed: 
So the Innovatiowof things for the 
moſt part excells thoſe things which 
are done out of Imitation. 

A froward retention of Cuſtoms, 
is as turbulent a thing as Innovati- 
on. 
Seeing that things of their own 


not by counſel altered to 
what ſhall be the end of Evil. 


ſcorn of Time, 


courſe alter to the worſe, Foro be 
e better, 


The ſervants of cuſtom, are the 


Contra. 


New Births are deformed things, 


No author is accepted, until time 


have authoriz''d him. 


All novelty is with injury, for it 


defaceth the preſent ſtate of things. 
Thoſe pra gun» Any 


ch cuſtom hath 


confirmed, if they be not profitable, 
yet they are conformable and piece 


well together. 


IWhat Novator follows the exanms- 
ple of time, which infinuates inno- 
vations fo quietly, as is ſearce per- 


ceptible to ſenſe. 


Whatſoever comes unlooked for, 
is the leſs acceptable to him whom it 
helps ; and the more troubleſome to 


him whom it hurts. 


DELAY. XLL 


Pro. 


Fortune ſelleth many things to the 
haſty; which ſhe gives to the ſlow and 
deliberate. 

Whilſt we make too much halt to 

furprize the beginnings and onſets of 
things, we claſp ſhadows. 


Whilit things are at a I 
ſtand, we mnſt weigh them; when 
they incline we may fall ework, 


It is good to commit the beginning 
of Ations to Argus, with bis bun- 
dred eyes; the ends to Briareus,with 
bis hundred hands. 


Contra. 


Occaſion turns the handle of the 
Bottle firſt, to be received; and af- 
ter the belly. 

' Occaſion, like Sybilla, diminiſþ- 
eth the commodity,but enhanceth the 
Price, 

Celerity is the helmet of Plato. 

Thoſe things which are ſeaſonably 
andertaken, are performed with 

Judgement ;, but what are put off too 
long, are compaſs'd with trouble and 
by ambages, 


is PRE- 


/ 
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PREPARATION, XEIL 


Pro. 


He that attempts a great matter 
with ſmall means 3, fancies to him- 
ſelf the advantage of opportunity, 
that he may not deſpair. 

With ſlender proviſion we buy wit 
not fortune. 


To Encounter firſt Aſſaults, 


Pro. 


More dangers deceive us by 

aud, than overcome us by force. 

It is leſs trouble to meet danger 
by early remedies, than to watch 
and ward the approaches and pro- 

refs thereof. 
, "7 is no more light, if it 
once ſeem light, 


Contra. 


The firſt occaſion of ation, is the 
beſt point of preparation, 

Let ho man think to fetter for- 
tune, with the chains of his prep4« 
ration. 

The alteration of preparation , 
and aJion, are politick Arts ; but 
the ſeperation of them is a vaporous 
conceit, and unproſperons, 

Great preparation is 4 prodigd! 


both of time and buſineſs. 


XLIIE. 


Contra. 


He teacheth danger to come on, 
who over-early addreſſeth himſelf a- 
gainſt danger 3 a it by ap- 
plication of a remedy. 

In the redreſs of dangers, lighter 
dangers fell off of themſelves 

It is better to deal with a few 
authentich and approv'd remedies y 
than to venture upon a world of un- 
experienc'd particular receipts, 


VIOLENT COUNSELS. XALIVv. 


Pro. 


Thoſe that affef a mild and gen- 
tle kind of Prudence ; to then the 
augmentation of an evil is a whole» 
ſome remedy. 

That necelſity which reſolves upon 
deſperate courſes 5 commonly goes 
through with them. 


Contra. 
Every violent remedy is preg- 
nant of 4 new evil, 
No man gives violent advice 


but ont of fury or fear. 
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SUSPICION. XLV. 


Pro. 


Diffidence is the nerves of wif- 
dom ; but ſuſpicion a remedy for 
the joynts. 


Contra. 
Suſpition breaks the bond of 


faith. 


The diftemper of ſuſpicion, is 4 


That ſincerity is juitly ſuſpeFed, kind of Civil Madneſs. 
which ſuſpicion weakens or over- 
throws. 

Suſpicion defeats an inconſtant 
integrity z but confirms a ſtrong 
and reſolute. 

The words of Law. XLVI. 
Pro. Contra. 


It is no expoſition , but a di- 
vination , which departs from the 
letter. 

When there is made a departure 
from the Letter of Law the Judge, 
of an Interpreter, becomes a Laws 
giver, 


Ont of all the words in the gene» 
rality, ſuch a ſence muſt be extraF- 
ed, as may expound the mind of 
every particular paſſage. 

The worſt tyranny , is Law upe# 
the rack. 


For Witneſſes againft Arguments, XLVII, 


Pro, 
He that relies upon Argaments , 


| defines according to the pleader.not 


according to the cauſe. 

He that gives credit rather to 
Arguments than — with- 
all truſt more to Wit than ſenſe, 

It were a jafe way to believe Ar« 
gnments of Reaſon , if men were 
net guilty of Abſurdities againſt 
Reaſon. 

Arguments brought againſt Te- 


flimonies accompliſh thus much 3 


that the caſe ſeems ſtrange, but not 
that it ſeems true, 


Contra: 

If proofs by witneſs, are to be 
preferr'd before Proofs from Reaſon. 
then there needs no more ado, but 
that the Judge be not deaf. 

Arguments are an Antidote a« 
g4inft the Poyſon of Teſtimonies. 

Thoſe kind of Proofs are moſt 
ſafely believed, which do moſt eb 
Aom lye. 


Now 
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Now theſe Antithete which we have propounded, are not perchance 
ſo much worth 3 but being they were prepared and collected by us 
long ago, we were loath the diligence of our youth ſhould periſh : ſpe- 
cially ſeeing they are (if one exadtly confider them) Seeds, and not 
Flowers, But herein they do plainly breath a youthly heat,in that they 
are ſo plentiful in the More/or Demorſtrative kind, fo thin and ſparing 
in the Deliberative and Judicial. 


IV. A third Collection which pertains to preparatory ſtore or Proviſion * 
and is Deficient, is that which we think fit to call Formule og ? FORMU- 
ſer Forms or Stiles of Speech. And theſe are % it m_ the Portals, "955. 

a 


Poſtern-doors, outer-Rooms , back-Rooms , t Speech, and 
the like 3 which indifferently may ſerve for all Subje&ts, Such are Pre- 
faces, Concluſions, Digreſſions, Trauſutions, Promiſes, Excuſations,and mas 
ny of like nature. For as in Building there is great pleaſure and uſe in 
the well-caſting of the Frontiſpaeces, Stair-caſes, Doors, Windows, En- 
tries, Paſſages, and the like: fo in ſpeech if the acceſſory conveyances 
and interpoluces be decently and skilfully contrived and placed , they 
are of ſpecial ornament and effed, to the whole ſtructure of the ſpeech. 
Of theſe Formule,we will propoſe ag example ortwo,and ſtay nolonger 
upon them. For although they be Matters of ao ſmall uſe, yet becauſe 
weadd nothing here of our own, but deſcribe the naked Forms only. 
out of Demoſthenes or Cicero, or ſome other ſelet Author, they may 
ſeem a more trivial and common obſervation, than that we ſhould 
vwalte much time therein. 


Examples of Minor Forms. 


A Concluſion of a Speech Deliberative. 


&« Fo we may both redeem the fault which is paſſed,and with the ſame di« 
« ligence provide againſt future inconveniences, 


The Corollary of an accurate Partition. 


&« That every one may underitand that T ſeek not to balk any thing by 
* ſelence, or to cloud any thing by words. 


A Tranſition with a Caveat. 


But let us ſo paſs by theſe, that refle@Fing upon them, and keeping thets 


within view, we may leave them, 
i 


A preoccupation againſt an inveterate opinion, 


I ſhall ſo open the matter as you may underſtand in the whole manage 
of the buſineſs, what the s it ſelf hath brought forth 5 what error hath 
ſofmea upon itz what envy hath rais'd. And let theſe ſufhce for exam- 
ple, wherewith (annexing two Rhetorical Appendices ) which reſpect 


the Promptuary Part wecanclude, 
CHAP, 
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f. Two General Appendices of the Art of Delivery, Art Critical. 
And Pedantical. 


"IE remains two Appendices in general , touching the Tradition 
of Knowledge 3, the one Critical; the other Pedantical. For as the 
principal part of Tradition of Knowledge conlilteth in writing of Books 
ſo the relative part thereof conſiſts in reading of Books: but reading 
is governed and directed, either by the help of Preceptors and Tutors 
or perfected by every man's particular and proper endeavour and in- 
d : and to this purpoſe conduce thofe two knowledges, whereof 
we have ſpoken. To the Critical part appertains ; firſt, an immaculate cor» 
reion and amended edition of approved Authors : Whereby both the 
honour of Authors themſelves is vindicated, and a light given to the 
ſtudious Readers, Wherein nevertheleſs, the raſh diligence of ſome 
Writers hath done great prejudice to Studies. For it is the manner of 
many Criticks, when fall upon a paſſage which they do not under- 
ſtand, preſently to preſume a fault in the Copy. As inthat place in 
Tacitus, when a certain Colony ithe open Senate , claimed the pri- 
viledge of an Aſylum, Tacitus reports that the reaſons they preferr'd 
were not much favour'd by the Emperour and the Lords of the Senate ; 
wherefore the Embaſladors miſtruſting the iflue of the buſine(;, gave a 
round ſumm of-mony to Titzs Vinivs , that he would mediate their 
cauſe, and take upon him the protection of their liberties; by this 
means their petitign was, heard and granted 3 Tam dignitas & antiquitas 
Colonie valuit, ſath Tacitus , as it the arguments that ſeemed light be- 
fore , were now made weighty .through bribes and corruption. But 
one of the Criticks, a man of no obſcure note, hath expunged the word 
Tum, and in ſtead thereof, put in Tantum, And by this perverſe cu- 
ſtom of Criticks, it comes to pals (as one wiſely noteth) that the moſt 
correFed copies are commonly the leaſt correF. Nay, (to ſpeak truth) un- 
leſs the.Criticks be well skalld in the knowledges handled in the Books 
which they ſet forth, their diligence-is with peril and prejudice. Se 
condly, their appertains to the Critick Art, the Expoſition, and Fxplication 
of Authors, by Commentgries, Scholes, Notes, Spicilegies, and the like. In 
labours of this kind, that worlt diſcaſe of Criticks hath ſeis'd on many 3 
that they. blanch and-waye many- obſcurer paſlages 3 and ſuch as are 
plain and perſpicutous, thoſe they dwell and expatiate upon, even to a 
faſtidious tediouſneſs; and it is not ſo much intended, that the Author 
may be illuminated,as that the Critick may take occaſion hereby to glo- 
rite himſe!f,ifi his maltiplicious and various learning. It could be elpe- 
cially wiſhed (although this point belongs to Tradition in chief, and 
not to Appendices) that the Writer which handles obſcure and noble 
Arguments, ſhould annex his own explications ; that neither the Text 
it ſelf may be broken off, by Digreſſions and Frxplicationsz and 
that the Annotations may not depart from the mind and intention ot 
the Writer, Some ſuch thing we conceive of Theow upon Fuclid. 
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Thirdly it belongs to Critick Art (from whence it derives the name) to int« 
terpoſe a brief cenſure and judgement of the Anthor s which they publiſh.and 
to compare and value them with other Authors upon the ſameſubjeF : That 
by ſuch a cenſure the Learned and Studious, may be both advertis'd of 
the choice of Books 3 and come better provided to the peruling of them, 
This laſt duty is, as it were, the Chair of the Criticks, which many 
great and famous men 1a our age have enaobled ; greater ſurely in our 
judgement, than for the model of Criticks. 

Il. For Pedantical knowledge, it were foon ſaid,. conſult the Schools of 
the Jeſuites,for there is nothing for the uſe and praGice better than their Pre. 
cepts ; but we will according to our manner, as it were, gleaning a 
few ears, give ſome tew advertiſements. We do by al means approve a 
Collegiat education and inſtitution of Childhood and Youth 3 notin private 
houſes, nor only under Schoolmalſters. There is in Colledges a great- 
er emulation of Youth towards their equals ; befides, there is the ſight 
and countenance of Grave men, which ſeems to command modeſty ; 
and faſhions and moulds tender minds, evenfrom their firſt growth tg 
the ſame Pattern: in ſome there are many other utilities of Colegiat Ee 
ducation. | 

$ For the order and manner of Diſcipline, this I would principally 
adviſe; that Touth beware of compends and abridgements, and too fors 
ward maturation of knowledge, which makes men bold and confident 5 and 
rather wants great proceeding, than canſeth it. 

$ Further there is an indulgence to be given t0 the liberty and vent of 
nature in particulars; as if there be any which performs ſuch tasks as the 
diſcipline of the place requiresz and yetwithal ſteals ſome hours to be» 
ſtow on omter ſtudies, to which he hath a natural propeality ; ſuch a 
diſpoſition by no means ſhould be checkt or reſtrain'd. 

4 Again, it will be worth the pains diligently to obſerve (which 
perchance hitherto hath not been noted) that there are two ways, and 
they, as it were, reflexively oppoſite, of 1raining up of wits, and of exer+ 
ciſing and prepairng them. The one begins with the more eafte preceptt, 
and by degrees leads us tothe more difficult 3 the other at firſt commands 
and preſſeth more difficult praFices, which when they are conquered, the o- 
ther ſweetly yield and are won with caſe. For it 1s one Method to pra- 
iſe ſwimming by bladders which lift up, and another Aethod to pra» 
Aiſle dancing with heavy ſhooes, which preſs down the Body ; and it 
is not caſie to expreſs, how much awiſe intermiztion of thete Afethods, 
conduceth to the advancing of the faculties, both of the Mind and of the 
Body. 

Y So the Application and FleFion of ſtudies according to the propriety 
of wits, which are inflreuSed, is 4 matter of ſingular uſe and judgement 
a true and perfedt diſcovery whereof, Schoolmaiters and Tutors owe to ube 
Parents of Children, from whom they may expe# fuch informations, that 
ſo they may the better adviſe wpon the particular courſt of life, unto which 
they would deſign and dedicate their ſonr.But this alto is to be exactly obſer- 
ved that not only exceeding great progreſſion may be made in thoſe ftu- 
dies,to which a man is ſwayed by a natural proclivity;bur alſo that there, 
may be found, in ſtudies properly felefed for that purpoſe, cures and 
remedies to promote ſuch kind of knowledge, to the imprefitons where- 


of, a man may, by ſome imperfection of nature, be molt unapt and in- 
{athcient : 
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ſufficient. As for example, if a man may be Bird-witted, that is,quick- 


&nnal.1, 


ly carried away, and hath not the patient faculty of attention 3 the Afa- 
thematicks give a remedy thereunto, wherein, if the wit be caught a- 
way but for a moment, the demonſtration is new to begin. 
$ So of exerciſes in courſe of teaching, there is matter of great conſes 
quence : but there is Ja point bere that hath been noted of few, that there 
ſhould be of exerciſes, not only a wiſe inſtitution, but alſo a wiſe intermiſſron. 
It hath been excellently obſerved by Cicero, That in exerciſes it often 
falls ont, that men pradiſe as well their fanlts, as their faculties; lo that 
an z/l habit is ſometimes gotten, and infinuates it felt together with a 
Good; wherefore it is a ſafer way to break exerciſes, and after to fall 
to them again, than inceſlantly to purſue and preſs them. But of theſe 
enoueh, Certainly theſe things at firſt view ſeem no ſuch ſolemn and 
grave matters, yet are they 1n the iſſue found efficaciousand uſeful. For 
a5 in Plants, the wronging or cheriſhing of them while they are Young, 
is that, that is moſt important to their thriving or miſcarrying : or as 
the immenſe greatneſs of the ſtate of Rome, is by ſome deſervedly 
attributed to the virtue and wiſdom of thoſe {ix Kings, which were as 
Tutors and Foſter-fathers of that ſtate in the Infancy thereof: ſo ſurely 
the culture and manurance of minds in young and tender years, hath 
ſuch a forcible operation (though unſeen and not obvious to every mans 
obſervation) which neither length of time, or afliduity and contention 
of Labour in riper age afterwards, can any way countervail. Andit 
is not amiſs co obſerve how ſmall and mean faculties, if they fall into 
Great men. or upon Great matters,, do ſometimes work Great and im«+ 
portant effetts, Hereof we will fet down a memorable example, which 
we the rather note, becauſe the Jeſuites themſelves ſeem notao deſpiſe 
this kind of Diſcipline z in our opinton upon ſound judgement, and it 
1s a matter, which if it be made proteſſory, is ignominious, if diſcipli- 
nary, one of the beſt qualities : We mean Aion upon the ſtage 5 as that 
which ſirengthens memory, moderates the tone and emphaſis of voice, and 
Pronunciation ;, compoſes the countenance and geſture to a Decorum, pro- 
cures a good aſſurance, and likewiſe inureth Touth to the faces of men. The 
example ſhall be taken out of Tacitxs, of one Vibulennus, who had been 
ſometimes an Ator upon the ſtage, but at that time a common ſouldi- 
erin the Pannonian Garriſons. This fellow upon the death of Angui7ns 
had rais'd a mutiny, fo that Bleſs the Lievtenant, committed ſome of 
the mutiners to Priſonz but the ſonldiers by violent impreſſion brake 
open the Priſons, and ſet themat liberty 3 and Yibulenns about to make 
a Tribunitial ſpeech before the Souldiers, began in this manner. © You 
« have given light and life to theſe poor innocent wretches 3 but who 
«reſtores my brother to me, or life unto my brother, that was ſent hi- 
< ther in meſlage from the Legionsof Germany, to treat of the com- 
* mon cauſe, and he hath murthered him this Jaſt night by ſome of his 
&* Fencers, that he hath about him for his executioners upon ſouldiers, 
& Anſwer Bleſus, where haſt thou thrown his body ? the moſt mortal 
© enemies, donot deny burial : when I have performed my laſt duties 
<* unto the corps with kifſes, with tears, command me to be ſlain be- 
<«(ides him; fo that theſe my fellows for our good meaning, and our 
© true hearts to the Legions, may have leave to bury us. With which 
{pecch he putthe Army into ſuch an infinite fury and amaze, that if it 
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had not incontinently appeared, that there was no ſuch matter, and 
that he never had any brother ; the Soldiers would hardly have {pared 
the Licutenant's life z for he played it merely, as if it had been ſome 
interlude upon the Stage. 
$ Now weare come to a period of our Treatiſe concerning Ratio» 
nal knowledges ; wherein it we have ſometimes departed from the re- 
ceiv'd partitions, yet let no man think that we diſallow all thoſe part:- 
tions which we have not uſed: tor there is a double neceſlity impoſed up- 
on us, of altering the Diviſions 3 The one becauſe theſe two, namely to 
ſort together thoſe things which are next in nature, and to caſt into one pile 
thoſe things which are next in uſe; are in their end and purpoſe altogether 
differing. For example : A Secretary of a Prince, or of Eſtate, fo di- 
gelts his Papers, without doubt, in his Study , as he may ſort together 
things of like nature , as Treaties apart, Inſtructions apart , Forreign 
Letters, Domeltick letters, all apart by themſelves ; on the contrary 
in ſome particular Cabinet, he ſorts together thoſe that he were like 
to uſe together, though of ſeveral nature: ſo in this general Cabinet 
of Knowledge, we were to ſet down partitions according to the nature 
of things themſelves : whereas, if any particular Science were to be 
handled, we ſhould have reſpeted the diviſions fitteſt for ule and pra- 
ice. The other reaſon for changing the Diviſion is, becauſe the adjeFion 
of Deficients to Sciences 3 and the redu@iqn of them into an intire Body 
did by conſequence alter the partition of the/Sciences themſelves, For ſay, 
the Arts which are extant (for demonſtzation ſake) be in number 15, 
and the Deficients ſuperadded make up the number 20 : I ſay that the 
arts of 15 are not the parts of 20, for the parts of 15 are 3 and 5, 
t the parts of 20, are 2, 4, 5 and 10, Þ is it plain theſe could not 0- 
therwiſe be. And fo much of Logical Stiences. 
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5 Add luntary Motions are her Miniſters ;, of this faculty Salomon 

Gith, Above all keepings, keep thy Heart 3 for ont of it iſſn# prov. 4 
the affeTFions of life. In handling of this Science, thoſe which have 
written thereof, ſeem to me to have done, as if a man that profeſſed 
the Art of writing, ſhould only exhibit fair Copies of Alphabets and 
Lettefs joyned, without giving any precepts fgr the carriage of the 
hand, and framing of the CharaGers : ſo have they propounded unto 
us good and fair examples and draughts, or accurate —_— 
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Reaſon governs the Will, Good Apparent ſeduceth it 5 the In- 
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Good, Vertne, Duties, Felicity, as the true objects and ſcopes of war's 
Will and Deſires : but how to take a juſt level at theſe marks (excellent 
indeed, and by them well ſet down) that is, by what precepts and 
direftions, the Mind may be ſubdued and framed , to purſue and at- 
tain them 3 either they pals it over altogether', or perform it (lightly 
and unprofitably. It is not the diſputing that AMorel Vertnes are in the 
mind of Man by habit, and not by Nature ; or formally diſtinguiſhing 
between gemerons ſpirits, and the obſcure vulgar 5 that thoſe are won by 
the weight of Reaſons ;, theſe by reward and puniſhment z, or the witty Pre- 
cept, that toretifie the mind of man, it muſt like a fof be bowed the con- 
trary way to its inclination z and the like glances ſcattered here and 
there. Theſe and the like are far ſhort of being a juſt excuſe of the 
deficience of that thing, which now we ſeek : The reaſon 7 this neg« 
led, I ſuppoſe to be, that hidden Rock, whereupon ſo many Barks of Know- 
ledges have run and been cait away ,, which is that writers deſptſe to be con- 
verſant in ordinary and common matters ; which/are meither ſabtile enough 
for Diſputation, nor flouriſhing enough for Ornament. Verily it cannot 
eaſily be expreſied, what calamity this thing we now ſpeak of hath 
brought upon Sciences 3 that out of an inbred pride and vain-glory, men 
have made choice of ſuch ſubjeFs of ro e, and of ſuch a manner and 
method of handling, as may commend rather their own wit, than conſult 
the Readers profit. Seneca ſaith excellently, Nocet iis eloquentia, qui« 
bus non rerum facit cupiditatem, ſed ſui ; For Writings ſhould be fich 
as ſhould make men in love with the Leſſons , and not with the Tea- 
chers, Therefore they take a right courſe, which can openly avouch 
the ſame of their Counſels, which Demoſthenes once did, and can con- 
clude with this clauſe , which if you put in execution, you ſhall not only 
commend the Orator for the inſtant, but your ſelves likewiſe, not long af- 
ter, in a more proſperous ſtate of your affairs. As for my ſelf (Excellent 
King) to ſpeak the truth of my ſelf, T have often wittingly and willingly 
negleFed the glory of mine own Name, and Learning (if any ſuch thing 
be ) both in the works Inow publiſh, and in thoſe T contrive for hereafter z, 
whalit I ſtudy to advance the good and profit of mankind. And I, that 
have deſerv'd, perchance, to be an Archite@ in Philoſophy and Sciences, an 
made a Work-man and a Labourer , and at length any thing elſe whatſo« 
ever 5, ſeeing I —_ and work out my ſelf many things that mui} needs 
be done 5 and others out of a natural diſdain ſhift of and refuſe to do. Bur, 
(to return tothe matter) which we were about to ſay , Philoſophers ire 
Atoral Science, have choſen to themſelves a reſplendent and luitrour maſs 
of matter 3 wherein they may moſt glorifie themſelves, for ſharpneſs of Wit, 
or ſtrength of Eloquence : but ſuch — as jpecially conduce to prafice, 
becauſe they cannot be ſo ſet ont, and inveited with the ornaments of ſpeech ; 
they have in # manner paſs'd over in ſilence, Neither needed men of fo 
excellent parts, to have deſpaired of a Fortune like that, which the 
Poet Virgil, had the confidence to promiſe to himſelf, and indeed ob- 
tain'd z who got as much glory of Eloquence, Wit and Learning, in 
the expreflang of the obſervations of husbandry 3; as in deſcribing the 
Heroical Afts of Znear, 
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Nec ſam animi dubins, verbis ea vincere, magnum 
£14am ſit, & anguſtis bis addere rebus honorem, 


And furely if the purpoſe be good in earneſt, not to write at leiſure, 
that which men may read at leifure ; but really to inſtru and be a ſub- 
fidiary to Active litez theſe Georgicks of Man's Mind, ought to be had 
—_— eſteem with men, as thoſe heroical portraitures of Virtue, 

neſs, and Felicity, wherein ſo much labour and colt hath been 
beſtowed. 

I. We will therefore divide Aforil Philoſophy, into two niain and 
Principal K»owledges 3 the one concerwning the FExemplar or Image of Good ; 
the other concerning, the Regiment ard Culture of the Mind, which we 
are wont to call the Georgicks of the Mind : that deſcribes the Nature 
of Good; this preſcribes rules, how to ſubdue and accommodate the 
mind of Man thereunto. 

$ The Dodrine touching the Platform, which reſpetts and deſcribes 
the Nature of Good, confiders Good either Simple ot Compared, 1 fay ei- 
ther the kinds of Good, or the Degrees of Good. ' In the later of theſe, 
thoſe infinite Diſputattons and Speculations tonching the ſaprenre degree 
of Good, which they term Felicity, Beatitade, the higheſs good, (the 
Dodrines of which were the Heatheiis Divinity) ate by the Chriſtian 
Faith, taken away and diſcharged. For as Ariſtotle faith, That Toung 
men may be happy, but not otherwiſe but by hope ; ſ{0'muſt we all; being 
ſo taught by Chriſtian Faith, ledge out ſelves to be bit chil- 
dren anU in our Minority 3 and thitik of rio other felicity, than that 
which is in hope of the future world. Freed therefore by happy fate 
from this doQrine, which was the Heathens Heaven (wherein without 
doubt, they attributed a higher elevation of man's Nature, than it was 
capable ofz for we ſee in what a height of ſtile Seneca writes, vr? Mug- 
num habere fragilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei) we may certainly 
with leſs loſs of Sobriety atid Truth, receive for moſt part the reſt of 
their enquiries concerning the do&#tine of the Platform, As concern- 
ing the Natwre of Good Poſitive ard "Simple, ſurely they have (it it ont 
in beautiful colours and drawn it to rhe life, upon excellent Tables ; 
repreſenting with exa@ diligence to the eye, the Forms, Poitnres, Kind:, 
Aﬀinities, Parts, Subje@s, Provinces, AFions, Adminiſtrations of Vir- 
tues and Duties, Nor dothey ſo leave the purſuit ; for they have com» 
mended and infinuated all theſe into the fpirtt of man, with great 

uickne(s and vivacity of Arguments, and ſweetneſs, and beauty of 
Perfiraionss yea and forrified and inttenched the ſame (as much as 
diſcourſe can do) againſt corrupt and popular opinions and invaſions. 
As tonching the nature of comparative good, they have alſo well hand- 
led that,in ſetting down that triplicife Order of Good, in comparing con- 
gemplative life with ATive ; in diſtinguiſhing between virtue with relu 2+ 
tion,and virtue ſetled by ſectrrity and confirmed:inthe conflidt 4nd encounter 
between honeſty and profes in the balancing of virtne with virtue, to ſee 
which preponderates other ; and the like. So as this part touching the 
Platform: | find excellently laboured, and that the ancients herem have 
ſhewed themſelves admirable men : yet ſo as the prons and painful di. 
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ligence of Divines, bang prattis'd in Duties, Moral virtnes, Caſes of 
Conſcience, and circamſcriptions of ſin, have far outgone the Philoſo- 

hers. Notwithſtanding (to return to the Philoſophers) if before they 
had addreſt themſelves to the popular and receiv'd notions of :rtue, 
Vice, Pain, Pleaſure, and thereſt; they had ſtaid a little longer and 
had ſearched the Roots of Good and Evil, and the ſtrings of thoſe Roots x, 
they had given in my judgement a great light unto all which might fall 
into enquiry afterwards : eſpecially if they had conſulted as well with 
the Nature of things, as with the Axioms of Morality, they had made 
their Dofrines leſs prolix, and more profound : which being by them 
either altogether omitted, or very confuſedly handled, we will brief- 
ly re-examine and endeavour to open and clear the ſprings of Moral ha- 
bits, before we come unto the dodrine of the Culture or Manurence of 
the Mind, which we ſet down as Deficient. 

Il. Thereis inbred and imprinted in every thing an appetite to a d- 
ple Nature of Good ;, the One as every thing is a Total or Subſtantive in it 
ſelf; the other as it is a part or member of ſome greater Total : and this 
latter is more excellent and potent than the other : becauſe it tendeth 
to the conſervation of a more ample form. The firſt may be called In- 
dividual or ſelf-Good; the latter the Good of Communion: Iron in a par- 
ticular Sympathy moves to the Loadfione, but yet if it exceed a certain 
Quantity it forſakes thoſe affe@ions, and like a good Citizen and a true 
Patriot moves to the Earth, which is the Region and Country of its 
connatarals, To proceed a little further z Denſe and Maſſie Bodies 
move tothe Earth, tothe great Con tion of cloſe-compaded Bodies 5; 
yet rather than to ſuffer a divulſion in the continuance of nature, and 
that there ſhould be, as they call it, a Yacuwm, theſe Bodies will move 
upwards, forſaking their duty to the Earth that they may perform the 
general duty they owe untothe World : ſoit is ever ſeen that the Conſer- 
vation of the more general and publick form, commands and governs the 
leſſer and more particular Appetites and Inclinations. But this Preroga- 
tive of the Good of Communion, is eſpecially engraven upon Man, it he 
degenerate not, according to that memorable ſpeech of Pompeins Mag 
us, who being in Commiſſion for purveyance for a Famine at Rome, 
and being diſlwaded with great vehemence and inſtance by his fricads 
that he would not hazard himfelt to Sea in an extremity of weather, he 
anſwered only this, Neceſſe eit ut eam, nonut vivam. $o as the love 
of life which in every Individual Creatureis ſo predominant an affeQi- 
on, could not out-ballance his love and loyalty tothe ſtate. But why 
do we dwell upon this Point? There was never extant in any age of 
the world, either Philoſophy, or Se&, or Religion, or Law, or Dif- 
cipline, which hath ſo highly exalted the Good of Communion and de- 

reſs'd Good private and particular, as the Holy Chriſtian Faith, where- 
y it clearly appears, that it was one and the ſame God that gave the 
Chriſtian Law to Men, who gave thoſe Laws of Nature to Creatures 
of inferior order. Wherefore we read that many of theele& Saints of 
$' Pal. God have rather wiſhed themſelves anathematiz'd and raz'd out of the 
_*” Bookof Life, than that their brethren ſhould not attain ſalvationz pro- 
voked through an extaſie of Charity and an infinite feeling ot the Good 
of Communion. This being ſet down and ſtrongly planted, doth judge 
and 
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and determine many of the profoundeſt Controverſies in Aforal Philoſs- : 


phy. Forfirſt, it decideth the Queſtion tonching the preferment of the 
Contemplative or ATive Uſe 3 and that againſt the opinion of Ariftotl: : 
for all the reaſons which he brings for the Comtemplative, reſpect a pri- 
vate Good,and the pleaſure and dignity of an Individual only z in which 
reſpetts (no queltion) a Contemplative life hath the preheminence, For 
the Contemplative life is not much unlike to that compariſon which 
Pythagoras made for the gracing and magnifying of _— and Con- 
templation; who being askt by Hiero what he was, anſwered; © That 
© if Hiero were ever at the Olympian Games, he knew the manner that ſome 
© came 10 try their fortunes for the prizes; and ſome came as Merchants to 
© utter their commodities; and ſome came to make good cheer, tobe merry, 
© and to meet with their friends; and ſome came to look on, and that he 
©© was one of them that came to look on. But men muſt know that in this 
Theatre of Man's life, it is reſerved only for God and Angels, to be 
Lookers on.Neither furely,could it have been that any doubt, touch- 
ing this point, ſhould ever have been rais'd in the Church (notwith- 
ſtanding that ſaying was frequent in many mens mouths, Pretioſa iz: 0- 
culis Domini mors [anBorum jus + by which place they uſe to exalt their 
Civil Death and the Laws of a Monaſtick and Regular courle of lite 3) 
but upon this defence, that the Monaitical life is not ſimply Contempla- 
tive; butis altogether converſant in Eccleſeaſtick Duties, ſuch as are in- 
ceſlant Prayer ; Sacrifices of Vows performed to God; the writing al- 
ſo, in ſuch great leiſure, Theological Books for the propagation of the 
knowledge of the Divine Law, as Moſer did when he abode ſo many 
days in the retir'd ſecrecy of the Mount. And ſo we fee Enoch the ſeventh 
from Adam, who ſeems to be the firſt founder of a Contemplative life, 
(for he is ſaid to have walked with God) yet endowed the Church with 
a Book of Prophecie, which is alſo cited by St. Jude. But asfor a mere 
Contemplative life, and terminated init ſelf, which calteth no Beams of 
heat or ſight upon humane ſociety; afluredly Divinity knows it not. 
It decides alſo the Queſtion controverted with ſuch heat between the 
Schools of Zeno and Socrates, on the one fide, who placed Felicity in 


Virtue ſimple or attended, which hath a great ſhare in the Duties of 


life : and on the other fide other Sets and Profeſſions, as the Schools 
of the Cyrenaicks and Epicureans, who placed it inpleafurez and made 
Virtue, (as it is uſed in ſome Comedies, where the Miſtreſs and the Maid 
change habits) to be but as a hand-maid, without which Pleaſure can- 
not be well waited and attended upon; as alſo that other, as it were, 
reformed School of Epicurus, which aflerted Felicity to be nothing elle 
than a Tranquillity and Serenity of Mind free and void of all Pertur- 
bations ; as if they would have depoſed Jupiter from his Throne and 
reſtored Saturn with the Golden Age, when there was no Summer 
nor Winter, nor Spring nor Autumn, but all after one Air and Seaſon. 
Laſtly, the exploded School of Pyrrho and Herillzs, which placed Fe- 
licity in the utter exſtinftionand extirpation of all the ſcruples and dif 
putes of the mind, making no fixt and conſtant nature of Good, and E- 
vil, but eſteeming Afions Good or Evil, as they proceed from the 
Mind in a clcar and reſolute motion; or contrary-wile with averſation 


and relyCtance, Which opinion notwithſtanding hath revived in the 
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Hereſy of the Anabaptiſts, who meaſur'd all tings according to the Motions 
and Inſtin@s of the ſpirit, and the conſtancy, or wavering of Belief. \But 
it is manifeſt that all this we have recited, tends to private repoſe and 
complacency of Mind, and no way to the Point of Society, and the 
Good of Communion. Again, it cenſures alſo the Philoſophy of EpiGe- 
tus, who layes down this preſuppolttion 3 That Felicity muſt be placed in 
thoſe things which are in our poper, leſt we be liable to fortune and di- 
ſturbance : as if it were nota thing much more happy, to be diſturbed 
and fruſtrated of a good ſucceſs in worthy and generous intentions 
and ends, which concern the Publick Good, than to obtain all that we 
can wilh to our ſelves, in thoſe things which refer to our Private For» 
tune, As Conſalvo (hewing his Souldiers Naples, bravely proteſted, That 
he had rather run himſelf upon certain ruine with one foot forward, than to 
have bis life ſecur'd for long, by one foot of retreat. Whereunto the wiſ> 
dom of that heavenly leader and commander bath fign'd, who affirm'd, 
That a good conſcience is a continual Feaſt; by which words is plainly 
ſignified, that a Mind Conſcious of good Inftntions, however ſucceeding, 
affords more ſolid and ſincere joy, and to nature more agreeable, than all 
that proviſion wherewith man may be furniſbt either for the ſruition of his 
deſires, or the repoſe of his Mind. It cenſureth likewiſe that abuſe of 
Philoſophy, which grew general about the time of FpiGetus, which 
was, that Philoſophy was converted into a profeflory kind of life, and,as 
it were,into an Occupation or Art; as if the purpoſe of Philoſophy,was 
not to repreſs and extinguilh perturbations, but to fly and avoid the 
cauſes and occaſions of themz and therefore to ſhape a particular kind 
and courſe of life to that end; introducing indeed ſuch a kind of health 
of miad,as was that of Herodicus in body, whereof Ariitotle makes men- 
tion, Which was, that he did nothing all his life long but intend his health, 
and therefore abſtain'd from infinite number of things, being amerc'd 
by the fruition of his body : whereas if men refer themſelves to duties 
of ſociety, that health of Body is principally tobe defired, which may 
beſt endure and overcome all alterations and extremities : fo likewiſe 
that mind is properly ſound and ſtrong, which can break through the 
moſt and greate(t temptations and perturbations. So as Diogenes ſeems 
to haveſpoken well, who commends thoſe powers of the Mind, which 
were able not warily to abſtain but valiantly to ſuitain, and which could 
refrain the violent encounter of the Mind, even in the ſteepeſt Preci- 

ices, and which could give unto the Mind (which is commended in 
well-broken horſes) the thorteſt ſtop and turn. Laſtly, it cenſures the 
tenderneſs and the want of Morigerous application, noted in ſome of 
the maſt ancient and reverend Fmloſophers, that did retire too eaſily 
from Civil buſineſs, that they might diſcharge themſelves of all indig- 
nities and perturbations, and ſo might live, 1a their opinion, more un- 
ſtained, and, as it were, fanctified. perſons z whereas the reſolution of 
a man truly moral, ought to be ſuch, as the ſame Conſalvo required in 
a ſouldier, which is that his Honour ſhould be woven @ Tela Craſſaore, 
and not ſo fine as that every thing ſhould catch init, and tear it. 
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I. The Partition of particular or private Good, into Good Ative , 
and Good Paſſive. Il. The Diviſion of Good Paſſrue, into Con 
ſervative Good, and PerfeFive Good. II. The Diviſion of the 
Good of Communion,into General and ReſpeFive Duties, 


I. Herefore let us how reſume and proſecute, firſt private or. 
perticular Good, we will divide it into Good AdGive and 
Good Paſſive, for this diffetence of Good (not unlike ſurely to thoſe 
Appellations, which, amongſt the Romans, were familiar in their 
Houſhold Terms of Promns and Condus) is found imprefs'd in the 
whole courſe of Nature : but chiefly di(cloſeth it ſelf 1n the two (e- 
veral Appetites of Creatures z the one of conſerving and fortifying 
themſelves; the other of multiplying and dilating themſelves ; and 
this latter which is 4Jve. and as it were, the Proms, ſeems to be the 
more powerful, and the more worthy ; but the former which is Paſ- 
ſeve, and, as it were, the Condus, may be taken as inferiour and leſs 
worthy. For in the univerſal frame of Nature, the Heavenly Nature 
is chiefly the Agent 3 the Terreſtial Nature the Patient : fo in the 
pleaſures of living Creatures, the pleaſure of Generation is greater 
than that of Nutrition:and in the divine Oracles izis pronounced, Bea- 
Fins efſe dare quam accipere. Nay farther,in the common courſe of life, 
there is no mans ſpirit ſo ſoft and effeminate,but eſteems the etiecting, 
and bringing to ſome iſſae that which he hath fixt in his deſire , more 
than aay ſenſuality or pleaſure. And certainly this preheminence of 4- 
Give Good,is infinitely exalted from the conſideration of our humane 
condition,that it is mortal.and alſo expoſed to the ftroak of Fortune : 
for if there could be obtained a licefife of perpetuity and certainty in 
humane Pleaſures, their price would be advanced, for their ſecurity 
and continuance. And in as much as we ſee,that.the ſumm of all comes 
to this, Magni eſtimamus mori tardus 3 Et ne glorieris de craitino, 
meſcis partum Diez: it is no wonder, 1f with all contention of ſpirit , 
we purſue thoſe things , which are fecur'd and exempt from the in- 
Juries and affronts of time : and thefe things can be nvthing elle but 
vnly our deeds, as it is ſaid, oper eorum ſequuntur- eos. \ 
$ There is likewiſe another preheminence of Good AFive of im- 
port, 'implanted in, and ſupported by that affection, which cleaves 
Cloſe toman's nature, as an individuate companion 3 which- is the 
love of Novelty and Variety. And this 4fe@ion in the pleaſures of 
ſenſes (which are the very principal part of Paſſrve Good ) is exceed- 
ing nartow, and hath no great latitude : Do but think (laith Seneca) 


AR.:0: 


Apoc.z1v: 


how often you have aFed over the ſame things, Meat, Sleep, Mirth; we Sen alicub. 


run rand tn this circle, to be willing to dye, not only a valiant, or 4 
wretched, or a wiſe man may , but even a faitidious and nice yature 
#129, But in the Enterpriſes, Purpoſes and Purſuits of our lite,there 


is much variety, whereof we are ſenſible 1n our 1aceptions, progrel- 
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fions, reſts, recoils, to redintegrate our forces, approaches, attainings, 
and the like 3 ſo as it was very well ſaid, vir fine Propoſito larenida 
& vagaeſt : which indifferently betals both to the wile and unwiſe, 
as ſaith Solomon, A light-brain'd man ſeeks to ſatisfie his fancy, and in» 
termixeth himſelf in all things, Nay, welſee likewiſc,that many great 
Princes, who may have at command whatſoever can delight the 
Senſes, notwithſtanding many times, have procured to themſelves 
poor defires, and fet their hearts upon toys; (as Nero, in playing up- 
»n the Harp 3 Commmodus in playing at Fencez Antoninus ix driving 
Chariots, and others taken up with other delights) which to them 
were more acceptable than all the affluence of ſenſual pleaſures : ſo 
much greater refreſhing and contentment it is, to go forward in Ation, 
than to ftand at a flay in fruition. This, 1n the mean time, is to be 
ſomewhat more diligently noted 3 that this AGive individual Good, 
alrogether differsfrom the good of Society, though oftentimes they 
are coincident; for although that particular aFive Good doth many 
times breed, and bring forth As of Beneficence, which is a Vertue 
Communion; yet here's the difference, that thoſe Atts are by m 
men performed, not with intention to benefit and make happy 0- 
thers, but merely'in' a private reſpect to themſelves, and their own 
power and amplification. This belt appears when Good AGive lites 
upon « ſubje&t which is contrary to the Good of Communion : for 
that Gigantive State of mind which pofletieth- the troublers of the 
world (ſuch as was L. Sy//a , and infinite others, though in a far 
ſmaller Model) who ſeem to endeavour this, to have all men happy 
or unhappy, as they were their Friends or Enemies , and that t 
world might bear their ſtamp,andbe formed to their humours( which 
is the true Theomathie) rhis, I ſay, aſpires to aFive particular Good at 
leaſt in appearancealthough it doth moſt of all recede from the Good 
of Society. | 

II. But we will divide Paſſrve Good into Good Conſervetive and 
Good 'PerfeFive : For there is implanted in every thiog a triple Ap+ 
petite inreſpet of private or particular Good 3 the firſt of preſerving 
or continuing it ſelf, the ſecond of advancing and perfeiting it ſelf ;, the 
third of multiplying and extending-it ſelf : but this laſt Appetite is re» 
ferr'd to- AFive Good,whereof we {peak even now. There remain 
therefore the two other kindsof Good, of which the PerfeFive ex 
cels z for it is leſs to conſervea thing in its natural (tate, ' but greater 
to advance the ſame thing to z higher nature z for there are found 
through all Eſſences ſome nobler natures to the dignity and excel- 
lency whereof inferiour natures do aſpire, as to their Origi- 
nals and Springs. So concerning Men, the Poet doth not impertis 
nently deſcribe, 


Igneus eſt Ollis vigor & Celeſtis Origo : 


Man's aſſumption or approach to a Divine or Angelical Nature is 
the perfettion of his Form; a depraved and prepoſterous imitation 
of which PerfeFive Good 1s the deſtruftion of humane life, and a 
violent tempeſt which bears down and ruines all, that is, while men 


inſtead 
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inſtead of a formal and eſſential advancement are carricd ina blinde 
ambition to an advancement only Local. For as thoſe which are 
ſick and find no Remedy, do tumble up and down,and change place, 
as if by a remove Local, they could obtain a remove Internal, and 
ſhift of their diſeaſe : fo it is in Ambition that men being polleſs'd 
and led away with a falſe reſemblance of exalting their nature, pur- 
chaſe nothing elſe but an eminence and celfitude of Place, 

$. But Good Conſervative is no other than the reception and fruiti- 
on of things agreeable to owr Nature 5, and this Good though it be moſt 
ſimple and native; yet ſeems it to be of all other kinds of Good the 
ſofteſt and loweſt. And this Good alſo admits a difference , which 
hath neither been well judg'd of, nor well inquired ; for the Good 
of Fruition, or (as it is commonly call'd ) the dignity and commen- 

ation of delightful Good, is placed either in the Sincerity of the Frui- 
tion, or in the quickneſs and vigor of it 3 whereof the one is ſuper- 
induced by Equality 3 the other by Yariety and Ficiſſztude : the one 
having a leſs mixture of Evil z the other a more {trong and lively 
impreſſion of Good. But of theſe, whether is the greater Good , is 2 
”—_— controverted : But whether a man's nature may be capable of 
oth at once, is a queition not inquired. 

$ As touching that whereof a Queſtion is rais'd:a Controverſie be- 
gan to be debated between Socrates ard a Sophiit ; Socrates attirm'd, 
That Felicity was placed in a conitant Peace aud Tranquility 4 mind; v1 in 
but the Sophiſt in this, That 4 man deſire much and enjoy much, And Gorg, 
ſo they fell from Arguments to ill words; the Sophiit ſaying that 
Socrates's Felicity was the Felicity of @ block, or ſtone : Sotrates on the 
other fide, That the Sophilt's Felicity was the Felicity of one that had 
the Itch, who did nothing but itch and ſcratch. And both theſe opini- 
ons do not want theirſupports for to Socrates's opinion aflents even 
the School of Epicurns,which deems not but that Vertue beareth a 
great part in Felicity 3 and if ſo, Certain it is, that Vertue hath more 
wſe in clearing Perturbations, than in compaſſing de(tres. The Sophiſt's 
opinion is much favour'd by the aflertion we laſt ſpake of; namely 
that Good Perfe@ive is greater than Good Preſervative, becauſe the ob- 
taining of things deſired, ſeems by degrees to perfe@ vatuwe; which though 
it do not do it indeed, yet the very motion it ſelf in circle hath a ſhew of 
Progreſſave Motion. 

But the ſecond Queſtion, (whether humane nature may not at once 
reteine, both the tranquility of mind, and the ative vigor of fruition) 
decided, the true way makes the former idle and ſuperfluous. For do 
we not often ſee that ſome men are ſo fram'd and compoſed by Na» 
ture, as they are extremely affected with pleaſures while they are 
preſent 3 and yet are not greatly troubled at the leaving or loſs of 
them, So asthe Philoſophical conſequence, Nor nti, ut non appetar, 
non appetere,ut non metuas, ſeems to be the reſolution of a poor and 
diftident ſpirit. Surely moſt of the DoGtrines of Philoſophers ſeem to 
be fomewhat more fearful and cautionary, than the nature of things 
requireth z as when they encreaſle the fear of death by curing it : for 
when they would have a man's whole life to be but a diſcipline or 
preparation to dye, how can it be, that that enemy ſhould not ſeem 
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wonderful terrible, againſt whom there is no end of preparing ? bets 
ter ſaith the Poet though a Heathen, 


Dui ſpacinm vite extremum, inter munera ponat 
Nature. 


So have the Philoſophers ſought to make the Mind in all things uni- 
form and Harmonical z by not breaking them to contrary Motions 
and Extremes. Fhe whereof I ſuppole to have been, becauſe 
they dedicated themſelves to a private courſe of life ; exempt and free 
from adctive imployments and obſervances to others. But let men 
rather imitate the wiſdom of Jewellers, who, if perchance, there be 
in the Gemm a Cloud or an Ice, which may ſo be grownd forth, as 
it abate not the ſtone too much, - they help it, otherwiſe they will 
not meddle with it : ſo ought men fo to procure Serenity of mind as 
they deſtroy not Magnanimity. Thus much of Particular Good. 

HI. Now thereforeafter we have ſpoken of ws £10" (which alſo 
we ule to call Good Particular, Private, Individual, let us reſume 
the Good of Communion, which reſpeCcteth Society, this is commonly 
termed by the name of Duty, becaule the term of Dxty, is more pro- 
per toa mind well fram'd and diſpogd towards others; the term of 
Virtue, to a mind well form'd and compos'd in it ſelf. But this part 
at firſt ſight may ſeem to pertain to Science Civil, or Politick , but 
not if it be well obſerved; for it concerns the Regiment and Go- 
vernment of every man over himſelf, and not over others, 
And as in Archite@nre, it is one thing , to to frame the Poſts, 
Beams , and other parts of an Edifice, and to prepare them 
for the uſe of building; and another thing, to fit and joyn the ſame 
parts together : and as in Mechanicals, the direQion how to frame, 
and make an inſtrument or engine, is not the ſame with the manner 
of erecting, moving, and ſetting it on work : So the dofrine of the 
conjugation of men, in a City or Society, differs from that which 
makes them conformed, and well affefted to the weal of ſuch a $0» 
ciety. 
4 This Part of Duties is likewiſe diſtributed into two portions, 
whereof the one reſpedts the common duty of every man, the other the 
ſpecial and reſpeFive Duties of every man in his profeſſion, vocati« 
on ſtate, perſon, and place. The firſt of theſe, hath been well la- 
boured, and diligently explicated by the Ancients and others, as 
hath been ſaid : the other we find to have been ſparſedly handled, al- 
though not digeſted into an entire body of a Science 3 which man» 
ner ofdiſperſed kind of writing, we do not diflike ; howbeit in our 
judgement, to have written of this ment by parts, were far bet- 
ter. For whois endewed with ſo much perſpicacity and confidence, 
as that he can take upon him to diſcourſe, and make a judgement 
$kilfally, and tothe life, of the peculiar and reſpeFive duties of eve- 
ry particular order, condition and Profeſlion? And the treatiſes which 
are not ſeaſon'd with experience, but are drawn only from a general and 
Scholaftical notion of things, are touching ſuch matters, for moſt part,i- 
ale and fraitlefs diſcourſes. For although ſometimes a looker on 
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may ſee more than a Gameſterz and there be a common proverb, 

more arrogant than ſound, proceeding from the cenſure of the vul- 

gar, touching the aCtions of Princes, That the wale beſt diſcovereth the 

Hills; yet it could be eſpecially wiſhed, that none would intermed- 

dle or engage themſelves in ſubjects of this nature, but only ſuch as 

are well experienc'd and and pradtisd in the particular cuſtoms of .__,. 
men. For the labours and vigilancies of ſpeculative men,in Ative Mat- Cones” < 
ters, do ſeems to men of experience, little better, than the diſcourſes of 

Phormio of the wars, ſeemed to Hannibal, which eftcemed them but + 

dreams and dotage, Only there is one vice which accompanies them, 

which write books of matters pertaining totheir own profeſſion,and 

Art, which is, that they magnithe and extol themin exceſs. 

6 In which kind of Books, it were a crime Pracular, not to mention, 

Honoris cauſa, Tour Majeſtie's excellent work touching the duty of a on 
King : for this writing hath accumnlated and congeſted within it many BASIL, 
treaſures as well open as my of Divinity, Morality, and Policy,with 

reat aſperſion of all other Arts 3 and it is in my opinion one of the moſt 

ound and healthful writings that I have read. It doth not float with 
the heat of Invention; nor frees, and ſleep with the wine, of negli- 


gence : it 1s not now and then taken with a wheeling dizzineſs, ſo to con« 

found and loſe it ſelf in its order ; nor is it diſtrafed and diſcontinu- 

ed by digreſſions, as thoſe diſcourſes are, which by a winding expatia- 

tion, fetch in and encloſe matter that ſpeaks nothing to the purpoſe 3, nor 

is it corrupted, with the cheating Arts of Rhetorical perfumes and paint- 

ines, who chuſe rather to pleaſe the Reader, than to Vriihe the nature 

of the Argument. Bnt chiefly that work, hath life and ſpirit, as Body 

and Bulk, as excellently agreeing with truth, and moit apt for uſe and 

ation : and likewiſe clearly exempt from that vice noted even now, 

(which if it were tolerable in any, certainly, it were ſo in Kings, and 

in a writing concerning Regal Majeſty ) namely, that it doth not exceſ- 
ſroely and invidionſly exalt the Crown and Dignity of Kings. For Your 

Majeſty hath not deſcribed a King of Perſia or Allyria, radiant, and 

ſhining in extreme Pomp and Glory, but really, a Moſes or a David, 

Paitors of the People. Neither can I ever loſe out of my remembrance, 

4 Speech, which Your Majeſty, in the ſacred Spirit, wherewith you are 
endowed to govern Tour people, delivered in a great canſe of Indicatare, 

which was, That =_ rul'd by the Laws of their Kingdoms, as God JaCoB. x. 
did by the Laws of Naturez and ought as rarely to put in uſe that {&umme: 
their prerogative, which tranſcends Laws, as we fee God put in uſe - * 
his power of working Miracles. - And yet notwithſtanding in that o- pe 118; 
ther book, writtenby Your Majeſty, ofa free Monarchy, Yox give af} MONAR; . 
men to underitand, that Your Majeſty, knows and comprehend: the 

Plenitude of the Power of Kings, and the Ultimities ( as the Schools ſpeak 

of Regal Rights 5 as well as the circle and bounds of their Office, and 

Royal! Duty. Wherefore have preſumed, toalledge that book writ- 

ten by Yowr Majeity, as a prime and moſt eminent example of Tra- 

ates, concerning ſpecial and reſpeFive Duties, Of which Book, 

what I have now ſaid, I ſhould in truth have faid as much, if it had 

been written by any King a thouſand years fince. Neither doth that 

kind of nice Decency move me, whereby commonly it 1s preſcribed 
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not to praiſe in preſence, ſo thoſe Praiſes exceed not meaſure; or be 
attributed unſeaſonably or upon no occaſion preſented. Surely Cicero, 
in that excellent oration Pro A. Marcello, {tudics nothing elſe, but to 
exhibit a fair Table drawn by ſingular Art, of Ceſar's virtzes, though 
that Oration was made to his face z which likewiſe Plinins ſecundns 
did to Trajan. Now let us reſme our intended purpoſe, | 

$ There belongs farther to this part, touching the KeſpeF:ve Du- 
ties of vocations and particular Profeſſrons, and other knowledge, as 
it were, Relative and oppolite unto the former, concerning the 
Frauds, Cautels, Impoſtures, and Vices of every Profeſſuon : For Cor- 
ruptions and Vices, are oppoſed to Duties and Virtues. Nor are 
theſe Depravations altogether ſilenced in many Writings and Tra- 
Qatesz = for moſt part, theſe are noted only upon the by, and that 
by way of Digreſſion : but how ? ratherin a Satyr and Cynically af 
ter Lucian's manner, than ſeriouſly and gravely, for men have ra- 
ther ſought by wit to traduce, and to expole to ſcorn that which is 
uſeful and ſound, in Arts and Profeſlions 3 than to ſever that which 
is good and wholſome, from that which is corrupt and vitious. But 
Solomon ſaith excellently A ſcorner ſeeks wiſdom and finds it not; but 
knowledge is eaſie unto bins that underſtands : Yor he that comes to 
ſeek after knowledge, with a mind to ſcorn, and cenſure ; ſhall be 
ſure to find matter for his humour, but no matter for his inſtruction. 
And certainly a grave and wile Treatiſe of this argument, whereof 
we now ſpeak, and that with fincetity and integrity, ſeemeth wor- 
thy to be reckoned one of the beſt fortifications of virtue and hone- 

, that can be planted. For as the Fable goes of the Baſfilisk, that 
it he ſee a man bl, the man dyes ; but ifa man fee him firſt, the Ba- 
filisk dyes; fo it is with Frauds, Impoſtures, aud evil Arts; if a 
man diſcover them firſt, they loſe their power of doing hurtz but 
if they prevent, then, and not; otherwiſe they endanger. So that 
we are much beholding to Aachiavil, and ſuch writers, who diſco- 
ver apertly and plainly, what men uſe to do, not what men ought 
todo: for it isnot poſſible to joyn the wiſdom of the Serpent, with 
the Innocency of the Dove, except a man know exaGtly the nature 
of evil it ſelt; tor withont this skill, virtuelyes open and unfenc'd ; 
nay a ſincere and honeſt man can do no good upon thoſe that are 
wicked, to reclaim them, unleſs he know all the coverts and pro» 
fundities of Malice. For men of corrupt minds and deprav'd judge- 
ments preſuppoſe, that honeſty grows out of the weakneſs of Nature, 
and fimplicity of Manners, and only out ofa belief given to Preach- 
ers and School-Maſters;z as likewiſe to Books 3 Moral Preceptsz and 
popular opinions : ſo that unleſs you can make them plainly to per- 
ceive, that their deprav'd and pony Principles, and crooked Rules, 
are as deeply ſounded, and as plainly diſcovered by thoſe who ex- 
hort and admoniſh them, as they are to themſelves, they deſpiſe all 
the integrity of Moral PraQices or Precepts z according to that ad- 
mirable Oracle of Solomon,Non recipit ſtultus verb prudentie,niſt ea di- 
xeris, que verſantur in corde ejus. But this part concerning Reſpe- 
Give Cantels and vices, we place in the number of i Rig and wall 
call it by the name of Satzr4 Scriz, or of a Treatiſe De interioribns 
Rerum, 50 
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Soto this kind of knowledge, touching ReſpeFive Duties, do alſo 
appertain the Natural Duties between Husband and Wite ; Parents and 
Children, Maſter and Servant: fo likewiſe the laws of Friendſhip 
and Gratitude z as alſo the Civil bonds of Corporations, Compa- 
nies, Colledges, Neighbour-hood and the like. But it muſt ever 
be preſuppoſed, that they are here handled, not as parts of Civil /o+ 
ciety (for that is referr'd tothe Politicks) but_as to the traming and 
prediſpoſing of the minds of Particular perſons, to the maintaining 
of thoſe Bonds of Society. 

& But the Knowledge — the Good of Communion or of Socie- 
ty, even as that of Good Individual, doth handle Good not ſemple 4+ 
lone, but alſo comparatively; whereunto belongs the weighing of 
Duties between Perſon and Perſon; Caſe and Caſe; ' Private and 
Publick ; between time Preſent and Future: as we may ſee in the 

. ſevere and cruel proceeding of L.Brutxs againſt his own Sons, which 
by the molt was extoll'd to the heavensz yet another ſaid 


; . Liv. Kiſt, 
Infelix utcunque ferent ea fata Minores. _ 
. l | Florus Hif, 
The ſame we may (ce in that ſupper unto which 27. Brutzs, and C. _ 
utar. 


Caſſans were invited, for there, when there was a queſtion ſhrewdly ; : 
a yabey Whether it was lawful to kill a Tyrant ? on purpoſe to feel — 
the minds of the company, touching a conſpiracy intended againſt 

Ceſar's life 3 the gueſts were divided in opinion 5 ſome faid it was 

direQtly lawful, for thet ſervitude was the extreme of Evils 5 others 

were of a contrary mind, for that Tyranny war mot ſo great a miſery as 

Civil wer; a third fort, as if they had iſſued out of the School of 
Fpicurus, avouched 5 That it was ar naworthy thing, that wiſe men 

ſhould hatard their lives and ſtates for Fools. | But there are many Ca- 

ſes touching comparative Duties, amongſt which, that of all other is 

the moſt frequent ; Whether a man ought to ſwerve from the rule of Ju- 

ftice, for the ſafety of his Country, or ſomeſuch notable Good to _—> 
afterward £ Touching which caſe Jaſon of Theſſ#ly was wont to lay, 

Aliqua ſunt injuſit facienda ut multa Jufte fieri poſſunt, but the Reply is Plut. Moral. 
ready, Authorem preſentis juſtitie habes, ſponiſorem future non habes : Cn OE 
Men muſt purſue things which are juſt in preſent, and leave the fu. * ah 
ture tothe Divine Providence, And thus touching the Exemplar,or 

of the deſcription of Good. 
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[. The Partition of the Do@rine of the Culture of the Mind, into the 
Knowledge of the CharaGers of the Mind. Il. Of the Aﬀe@ions or 
Paſſions. Ill. And of the Remedies or Cures, IV.An Append of the 


ſame DodGrine , touching the Congruity between the Good of the 
Mind, and the Good of the Body. 


Ow that we have —_ in a Philoſophical ſence of the feos 
Life, it remains that we ſpeak of the Cultare of the Mind, whic 
is ducunto it, without which the former part ſeems nothing elle, 
than an Image or Statue, beautiful to contemplate, but deſtitute of 
Life and Motion 3 to which opinion, Ariſtotle himſelf ſubſcribes in 
theſe plain words, Wherefore it is neceſſary to ſpeak of virtue, both what 
it is, and from what jt proceeds : for it would be. to little purpoſe, to 
know virtue, and to be ignorant of the manner and means how to com- 
paſs it. Concerning virtue therefore dnquiry mult be made, not only of 
what kind it is but by what ways it may be acquired : for we deſire both 
theſe,the knowledge of the thing it ſelf,and the fruition thereof; but this 
cannot be effeFed, wnleff we know of what materials it is compounded, 
and how to procure the ſame : In ſuch full words, and with ſuch itera-» 
tion doth he inculcate this Partz which yet notwithſtanding himſelf 
purſues not. This likewiſe is the very ſame which Cicero attributes 
to Cato the Y , as a great commendation, which was, that he 
had applyed himſelf to Philoſophy, Nor diſputandi cauſa, ut magna 
pars, ſed ita vivendi. And although, through the negligence of the 
times wherein we live, few hold any conſultation diligently, to ma« 
nure and till the Mind, and frame their courſe of life (according to 
ſome Rule 3 according to that of Sexeca, De partibus vite quiſque de- 
liberat, de ſummizemo; (as this part may ſeem ſuperfluous,) yet this 
moves us not, ſoas to leave it untouched, but rather we conclude 
with that Aphoriſm of Hippocretes, They who are ſick of a dangerous di- 
ſeaſe, and feel no pain, are diitempered in their underitanding : Such 
men need medicine, not only to aflwage the diſeaſe, but to awake 
the ſenſe. Andif it be ſaid that the Cure of #vens minds, belongs to 
ſacred Divinity, it is moſt truly faid 3 but yet why may not Moral 
Philoſophy be accepted into the train of Theology, as a wiſe ſervant 
and a faithful end ready at all commands to do her ſervice? 
For asit is in the Pſalm, That the eyes of the Handmaid, lookperpetu- 
ally towards the Miitrefs; and yet no doubt many things are left to 
the diſcretion and care of the Hhad-aiaid 3 ſo ought Moral Philoſophy 
togive all due obſervance to Divinity, and to be obſequious to 18.4 
Precepts;z yet ſo, asit may yield of it ſelf, within its own limits,ma« 
m7 ſound and profitable directions. This Part therefore, whey I feri- 
ouſly conſider, the excellency thereof, I cannot but find exceeding 
—_ that it isnot yet reduced into a Body of Knowledge, Where- 
fore ſeeing we have reported it as Deficient, we will after our manner 
give ſome Adumbrations thereot, I, Firſt 
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I. Firſt therefore, 1a this as 1nall things which are Practical, we 


ought to caſt up our account, what is in our power, and what not : A TEN 
for the one may be dealt with by way of Alteration; the other by way of live te culru- 
Application only. The Husband-man cannot command either the na- 4 Morvm 


ture of the Earth, or the ſeaſons of the weather; no more can the 
Phyſician the natural temper or conſtitution ofthe Patient or the va- 
riety of Accidents. Now in the Culture of the mind of Man, and the 
cure of the Diſeaſes thereof; three things fall into conſideration : The 
divers Charaters of Diſpoſitions ;, the Aﬀetionsz and the Remedies. 
As in curing the Body three things are propounded, the Comple@ion 
or Conſtitution of the Patient ; theDiſcaſe 3 and the Cures and of theſe 
three, the Jaſt only is in our power, the two former are not. Yet 
even in thoſe things which are not in our power, no leſs diligent in- 
quiry is to be made thereof, than in thoſe which are ſubject to our 
power; for a diſtinct and exat knowledge of them is to be laid as 
a ground-work to the knowledge Fl the Remedies z that they may be 
more aptly and ſucceſsfully applied ; for neither can a garment be well 
fitted to the Body, unleſs you firſt take the meaſure of the Body. 
v 40 7h the firſt article of this knowledge of the Cultare of the 
Mind, ſhall be converſant about the divers CharaGers of mens natures 
or diſpoſitions. Neither do we here ſpeak of thoſe common Proclivi- 
ties to virtues and vices; or Perturbations and Pafhions : but of thoſe 
which are more iatrinlick and radical. Surely for this part of know- 
ledge, I do much wonder that it ſhould be, for molt part, & negle- 
Red or (lightly paſt over, by writers Moral and Political 3 confide- 


ring it caſts ſuch reſplendent Beams upon both thoſe kinds of . 


Knowledges. In the Traditions of Aſtrology, the natures and diſpo- 
fitions of men, are not without ſome colour of truth, diſtinguiſht 
from the Przdominancies of Planets; as that ſome are by nature made 
and proportioned for contemplation; others for metters Civil; others 
for War; others for Advancement ; others for Pleaſure; others tor 
Arts; others for changeable courle of life. So among the Poets. 
Heroical, Satyrical, Tragedians, Comedians, you (hall tiad every 
where, the Images of wits, although commonly with exceſs and be- 
yond the bounds of Truth. Nay this ſame Argument of the divers 
CharaGers of Nature, is one of thoſe Subje&s, wherein the common 
_ diſcourſes of men, (which very ſeldom, yet ſometimes falls out) are 
more wiſe than Books. But the beſt proviſton and colleGion for ſuch 
a treatiſe, ought to be fetcht from the obſervations of the wilclt fort 
of Hiſtorians ; not only from Elogies and Panegyricks, which com- 
monly follow the death of a Perſon 3 but much more from the entire 
body of a Hiſtory, ſo often as ſuch a perſonage doth, as it were, en- 
ter apon the ſtage. For this inter-woven Image, ſeems to be a more 
lively deſcription, than the cenſure of an Elogy 3 ſuch as is that 1n 
T. Livizs, of Africawus, and of Cato the Elder ; in Tacitus of Tiberius, 
Claudius and Nero; in Herodian, of Septimtins Severus; in Philip de 
Commines,of Lewis the XI. King of France 3 in Fra. Guicciardine, of 
Ferdinand King of Spain, Maximilian the Emperor ; Leo and Clemens, 
Biſhops of Rome, For thoſe writers fixing their eyes continually on 
the Images of theſe Perſons, whom _ made Choice of to _— 
g AN 
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and pourtrait, ſeldom mention their Acts and Atchievements, but 
withal, inſert ſomething touching their nature and diſpoſitions; fo 
likewiſe many Relations, touching the Conclaves of Popes, which we 
have met withal, repreſent good CharaFers, and lively Impreſſions, 
of the natural diſpoſitions of Cardinals; as the letters of Ambaſladors, 
{ct forth the nature and manners of Counſellors to Princes. Where- 
fore let there be a full, and perfect collection made of this argumenr, 
whereof we have ſpoken, which certainly is fertil and copious. Nez- 
ther would we; that thoſe ChareFers in the Fthicks (as it is with Hiſto- 
rians, Poets, and in common ſpeech,) ſhould be accepted as perfect 
polirick Imagesz which compounded and commixt conſtitute any 
reſemblances whatſoever; how many and of what fort they may be; 
and how they are connext and ſubordinate one with another : that 
there may be made, as it were, an artificial and accurate difletion of 
natures and diſpoſitionsz and a diſcovery of the ſecret inclinations 
of Individual tempers;z and that from a knowledge thereof, precepts 
of cure may be more pertinently preſcribed. 

$ And not only the Charaders of diſpoſitions, wr 9 by nature, 
ſhould be received into this Traftate z but thoſe alſo which are impo- 
ſed upon the mind, from Sex, Age, Region, Health, Beauty, and 
the like : as alſo thoſe from extern fortune, as of Princes, Nobles, 
obſcure Perſonsz Rich, Poor, Private perſons, Proſperous, Miſera- 
ble and the like. For we ſee Plantxs makes it a wonder to ſee an old 
man Beneficent, Berignitas quidem hujus, oppido ut adoleſcentuli eſt : 
and St. Paul, commanding that the ſeverity of diſcipline, ſhould be 
uſed to the Cretans, (rebuke them ſharply ) accuſeth the nature of that 
Nation from a Poet 3 Cretenſes ſemper mendaces, male beſtie, ventres 
pigri. Saluſt notes this in the nature of Kings, that it 1s uſual with 
them todelire contradiftories 3 Plernng; Regie voluntates ut vehemen- 
tes ſunt 5 ſic mobiles, ſepeg; ipſe ſubi = wy, 4 Tacitus obſerves that 
Honoursand Advancements, oftner change mens natures to the worle, 
than tothe better, Solus YVeſpaſtanns mutatws in melins. Pindarus makes 
an obſervation, that great and Sodom fortune, for moſt part, looſens 
and difſinews mens minds 3 ſunt, qui magnam felicitatem concoquere 
non poſſunt : ſothe Plalm ſheweth, that it is more cafe to keep a 
meaſure and temperament, in.a modeſt conſiſtency 3 than in the in» 
creaſe of Fortune, If Riches increaſe, ſet not your heart upon thens, 
Theſe obſervatioms and the like, I'deny not, but are bed a lit- 
tle by Ariitotle, as in paſlage, in his Rhetoricks; as likewiſe in the 
writings of others diſperſedly by the way 3 but they were never yer 
incorporated into Moral Philoſophy, to which they do principally ape 
pertainz no lels certainly, than the handling of the diverſity of grounds 
and moulds, doth to Agriculture ; or the handling of the diverſity of 
complecionsand conſtitutions of the body, doth to Medicine, The 
ſame muſt be obſerved here, except we mean to follow the indiſcre- 
tion of Empiricks, which miniſter the ſame medicines to all Patients, 
of what conſtitution ſoever. 

H. After the knowledge of CharaGers follows the knowledge of Afe- 
Gions and Paſſzons, which arc as the Diſeaſes of the Mind, as hath 
been ſaid, For as the Ancient Politicks in Popular States were wont 
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to ſay, That the people were like the Sea, and the Orators like the wind; 
becauſe-as the Sea would of it ſelf be calm and quiet, if the winds did 
not move and trouble itz ſo the People of their own nature would be 
peaceable and tractable, if the ſed:tions Orators did not fet them in 
working and agitation. So it may be truly aftirmed, that mans mind 
in the nature thereof, would be temperate and ſtaid, if the affedi- 
ons,as winds, did not put it into tumult and perturbation. And here 
again [ find it ſtrange, that Ariitozle, who writ ſo many books of E+ 
thicks, ſhould never in them handle the Afe@#ions, as an eflential 
member of Ethicksz and yet in the Rhetoricks, where they are confi- 
dered but Collaterally, and ina ſecond degree (that is, fo far as they 
may be rais'd and moved by ſpeech) he finds place for them, (in 
which place notwithſtanding, for ſuch an abridgement, he diſcour(- 
eth acutely and well:) for his diſputations about pleaſure and pain, no 
way fatisfhieth this inquiry; no more than he that ſhould write only 
of light and lightning, could be ſaid, to have 'written of the nature 
of particular Colours; for Pleaſure and Pain, are to the particular aftc- 
tions, as light is to Colours, Better travels the Stoicks have taken in 
this argument, as far as may be conjectured from ſuch Remains as are 
extant 3 but yet ſuch as conſiſted rather in curiofity of Definitions, 
than any full and ample deſcriptions. SolikewiſcI tind ſome elegant 
Books of ſome affeFions, as of Anger, of Tenderneſs, of Countenance, 
and ſome few other. But to ſpeak the truth, the beſt Doctors of 
this knowledge are the Poets, and writers of Hiſtories, where we may 
find painted and diflected to the life, how affections are to be ſtirred 
up and kindled; how ſtill'd and laid aſleep; how again contaia'd and 
refrain'd, that they break not forth into At 3; likewiſe how they diſ- 
cloſe themſelves, though repretled and ſecreted 3 what operations 
they produce; what turns they take ; how they are enwrapt one 
within another 3 how they tight and encounter one with another 3 
and other the like Particularities. Amongſt the which, this laſt 1s 
of ſpecial uſe in Moral and Civil matters, How, I ſay, to ſet AﬀeTion 
againſt Affetion; and by the help of one to maſter and reclaim another £ 
After the manner of Hunters and Fowlers, who hunt Beaſt with Bealt ; 
and fly Bird with Bird ; which percaſe of themſelves without the al- 
fiſtance of Bruit Creatures, a man could not fo eafily recover. Nay 
farther, upon this foundation, is erected, that excellent and univer- 
ſal uſe in matters Civil of Premium and Pena, which are the Pillars 

Civil States; (ecing thoſe predominant Aﬀe@ions of Fear and Hope 

o bridle and ſuppreſs all other exorbitant Aﬀe@ions. Again, asin 
government of States, it is ſometimes neceſlary to confront and bri- 
dle one Faction with another; ſoit is in the inward Gavernment of 
the Mind. 

IH, Now come we to thoſe Points whichare within our own com- 
zaxd,and have force and operation upon the mind,and alſoaftect,dil- 
poſe, and manage the Wl! and Appetite; and therefore are of great 
forceto alter the manners. In which part the Philoſophers ought to 
have made a painful and diligent 1-quiry touching the Power. and E- 
zergy of Cuſtom, Exerciſe, Habit, Education, Converſation , Friend- 

vip, Praiſe, Reprehenſion, Exhortation , Fame , Laws , Books , Stu- 
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dies, and other points of like nature. Theſe are they which have the 
ſway and dominionin Morality, from theſe Agents the mind ſuffereth 
and is diſpoſed; oftheſe, as of Ingredients, receits are compounded, 
which conduce to the conſervation and recovery of the Health and 
good Eftate of the Mind, as far as may be performed by Humane Re- 
medies. Of which number we will ſelect one or two whereupon we 
will a little infift as an example to the reſt, We will therefore inſt 
nuate a few points touching Cuitom and Habit. 

That opinion of Ariitotle ſeemeth to me to ſavour of neglig! 
and a narrow Contemplation, where he aflerts— that thoſe AGions 
which are natural cannot be changed by cuſtom ; ufing for example—. 
that if a fone be thrown a thouſand times up, it wifi not learn to aſcend 
of its own accord ; Moreover, that by often ſeeing or hearing, we do not 
learn to hear or ſee the better : for though this principle be truein ſome 
things wherein Nature is Peremptory (the reaſons whereof we can- 
not now ſtand to diſcuſs) yet it is otherwiſe tn things wherein Nature, 
according to a Letitzde, admits intention and remiſſron, He might 
ſce that a ſtrait glove by often drawing on, 1s made wider; and 
that a wand by ule and continuance is bowed contrary to its natural 
bent in the growth, and ſoon after ſtays in the fame poſture ; that 
the voice by exerciſing it becomes louder and ſtronger ; that heat and 
cold are better endur'd by cuſtom 3 and many inſtances of like kind. 
Which two latter examples have a neerer reſemblance and come 
neerer to the point, than thoſe he there alledgeth. But however 
this caſe be determin'd, by how much the more true it is 3 that both 
Virtues and Vices confift in habit ; he ought, by ſo much the more, to 
have endeavour'd, to have ſo pr ib'd rules how _ habits might 
be acquired, or remov'd: for there may be many Precepts made of 
the wiſe ordering of the Exerciſes of the Mind, no leſs than of the 
Exerciſes of the Body 5 whereof we will recite a few. 

$6 The firſt ſhall bez that we beware even at firſt of higher or ſmaller 
tasks, than the nature of the ufinef requires, or our leaſure or abilities 
permit; For if too great a task be impos'd, ina mean diftident na- 
ture, you blunt the edge of chearfulneſs and blaſt their hopes; in a 
nature full of Confidence, you breed an opinion whereby a man pro- 
miſeth to himſelf more than he is able to perform , which draws on 
floth and ſecurity 3 and in both thoſe temperatures, it will come ta 
paſs that the experiment doth not fatisfic the expectation 3 which e- 
ver diſcourageth and confounds the mind : but if the Task be too 
weak and eaſte, in the ſumm of proceeding there is a loſs and preju- 
dice. 

9 A ſecond ſhall be; that to the pradiſing of any faculty, whereby 8 
habit may be ſuperinduced, two Seaſons are chiefly to be obſerved, the one 
when the mind is beſt diſpoſed to a buſineſs 3 the other when it is worſt : 
that by the one, we may be well forwards on our way by the lat. 
ter, we may by a ſtrenuous contention work out the knots and ſtonds 
of the or 3 Which makes middle times to paſs with more caſe and 
pleaſure, 

$ A third Precept ſhall be that which Ariſtotle mentions by the way, 
which is to bear ever towards the contrary extreme of that whereunto we 

are 
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are by nature inclin'd, ſo it be without vice. Like as when we row 
againſt the (treamz or when we make a crooked wand (traight by 
bending it the contrary way, 

h The fourth Precept is grounded upon that Axiom which is moſt 
true, That the mind is brought to any thing with more ſweet- 
meſs and happineſs, if that, whereunto we pretend , be not principal 
in the intention of the Doer , but be overcome, as it were , doing 
ſomewhat elſe 3, becauſe the inſtin® of Nature is ſuch a freedom as 
hates necelſity and compulſive commands. Many, other rules there 
are which might profitably be preſcribed touching the Dired#i- 
on of Cuſtom : for Cuſtom, if it be wiſely and skilfully in- 
duced , proves (as it is commonly faid ) another Natarez but be- 
ing coaducted ablurdly and by chance, it is only the Ape of 
Nature 3 which imitates nothing to the life , but in a fooliſh de- 
formity only. 

$ So if we ſhould (peak of Books and Studies, and of their power 
and influence upon Manners 3 are there not divers Precepts, and 
fruitful Directions appertaining thereunto? Hath not one of the 
Fathers in great indignation called Poefie, vinum Demonum; being 
indeed it begets many Temptations, Luſts, and yain Opinions ? It 1s 
nota wile opinion of Ariſtotle, and worthy to be regarded : That 
young men are no fit auditors of Moral Philoſophy, becauſe the boyling Moral. N!- 
heat of their afſeFions, is not yet ſetled, nor attemper'd with Time and © Liv. 
Experience. And to ſpeak truth, doth it not hereof come that thoſe 
excellent Books and Diſcourſes of ancient Writers (whereby they 
have perſwaded unto vertue moſt eftectually , repreſenting as well 
her ſtately Majeſty to the eyes of the world, as expoſing to Scorn, 
popular Opinions in diſgrace of Vertue, attired, as it were, in their 
Paraſite Coats) are of (olittle effe&t towards honeſty of Life, and the 
reformation of corrupt Manners; becauſe they uſe not to be read and 
revolv'd by men mature in years and judgement; but are left and 
confin'd only to Boys and Beginners. But 3s it not true alſo, that 
young men are much leſs fit Auditors of Policy than Morality, till they 
have been throughly ſeaſon'd with Religion, and the knowledge of 
Manners and Duties ; leſt their judgements be corrupted and made 
apt to think, that there are no Aral differences true and ſolid of 
things 3 but that all is to be valued according to utility and fortune, 


As the Poet faith , 
Proſperum & felix ſcelus virtus vocatur. = —_— 
And again, 


Ille crucem pretium ſceleris tulit, hic Diadema. 


But the Poets ſeem to ſpeak this Satyrically, and in indignation 5 
be it ſo, yet many Books of Policy do ſuppoſe the ſame leriouſly 
and poſitively : for ſoit pleaſed Machiavel to ſay, That if Czlar had 
been overthrown.h: would have been more odions than ever was Cataline 3 
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as if there had been no difference but in fortune only, between a ve- 
ry fury compoſed of Luſt and Blood, and the moſt excellent ſpirit 
Chis ambition referved) in the world. By this we ſee how neceſ* 
fary it is,for men to drink deeply Pious and Moral Knowledges before 
they taſte Politick 3 for that they who are bred up in the Courts of 
Princesfrom tender years, andin affairs of State, commonly never 
attain an inward and fincere Probity of Manners z how much farther 
off from honeſty, if to this fire of corrupt education there be admi- 
ſtred the fewel of corrupt Books? Agair, even in Moral inſtrutions 
themſelves, or at leaſt in ſome of them, is there not a Caution like- 
wiſe to be given, leſt they make men too preciſe, arrogant and in- 
compatible ? according to that of Cicero, touching 27. Cato, Theſe D7- 
vine and excellent qualities which we ſee,are his own proper endowments, 
—_— as are ſometimes deficient in him, are all deriv'd from Teachers, 
and not from Nature, There are many other Axioms touching thoſe 
properties and effefts which Studies and Books do inſtill into the 
minds of men : for it is true that he ſaith, abewnt ſiudia in mores ; 
which may likewiſe be affirm'd of thoſe other points touching Com- 
pany, Fame, the Laws of our Country, and the reſt, which a little be- 
fore we recited. But there is a kind of Culture of the Mind which 
ſeems yet more acurate and elaborate than the reſt,and is built upon 
this ground, That the minds of all Mortals are at ſome certain times in 4 
more perfet ſtate 3 at other times in a more depraved ſtate. The pur- 
poſe therefore, and direCtion of this C»/txre is, that thoſe good ſea- 
ſons may be cheriſht, and the evil croſt, and expunged out of the 
Calender. The fixation of good Times is procured by two means, 
by vows, or at lealt moi? conſtant Reſolution of the Mind, and by 06- 
ſervances and Exerciſes, which are not to be regarded fo much in 
themſelves, as becauſe they keep the mind in her devoir and conti- 
nual obedience. The obliteration of evil Times may be in like man- 
ner perfetted two waysz by ſome kind of Redemption, or expiation 
of that which is paſt 5 and by a new conrſe of life, as it were, turning 
over « clean leaf. But this part ſeems wholly to appertain to Religi- 
on, and juſtly conſidering that true and genuine Moral Philoſophy, as 
was faid,ſupplies the place of a Hand-maid only to Divinity. Where- 
fore we will conclude this part of the Cultare of the Mind, with that 
remedy, which of all other means is the moſt compendious and ſame 
mary : And again, the moſt noble and effectual, to the reducing of 
the mind to vertue, and the placing of it in a ſtate next to perfetti- 
on, and this is, That we make choice of , and propound to onr ſelves , 
right ends of life and ations, and agreeing to vertue; which yet muſt 
be ſuch as may be in a reaſonable ſort within our compaſs to attain. For 
if theſe two — be ſuppos'd, that the ends of ations be honeſt and 
good ; and that the reſolution of the mind, for the purſuing and obtain- 
ing them, be fixt, conſtant, and true unto ſuch ends ;, it will follow that 
the mind ſhall forthwith transform and mould it (elf into all vertues 
at once. And this indeed is an operation. which reſembleth the 
work of nature, Whereas other courſes, whereof we have ſpoken, are 
like the work of the hand. For as when a Carver cuts and carves 
an 
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an Image, he ſhapes only that part whereupon he works, and not 
the reſt; as if he be faſhioning the Face, the reſt of the body is a 
rude and formleſs ſtone ſtill, till ſuch time as he come to it : but 
contrariwiſe, when Nature makes a Flower or Living Creature, (he 
ingenders and brings forth rudiments of all the parts at one time, 
So in obtaining vertues by habit, while a man practileth Temperance, 
he doth not profit much to Fortitude , and the like; but when we 
wholly dedicate and devote our ſelves to good and honeſt ends ; 
look what vertue ſoever ſuch ends commends and commands our 
mind unto, we (hall find our ſelves already inveſted and predifpo- 
fited with a kind of hability and propenlion to purſue and expreſs 
the ſame. And this may be that State of Mind, which is excellently 
deſcribed by S—_— and expreſſed with the Character, not of ver- 
the, but a kind of Divinity, his words are theſe 3 Ard with In 
manity, we' nay not unaptly countre-ballance , that ability which is 
above humanity; Heroick or Divine Vertne : and a little after, for 
4s Savage Creatures are incapable of Vice or Vertue 5, ſo is the Deity : but 
this flate is 4 thing higher than vertue 3, that , ſomewhat elſe than vice. 
Indeed Plinius Secundus, from the licenſe of Heathen magniloquence, 
ſet forth the vertue of Trajan, not as an imitation, but as a pat- 
tern too Divine, when he ſaith, That men need to make no other prayers 
to the Gods, but that they would continue as good and as gracions Lords 
to them, as Trajan had been. But theſe are the prophane and un- 
hallowed Airs of Heathens , who apprehend ſhadows greater than 
the body : but true Religion, and the Holy Chriſtian Faith, lays 
hold on ſubſtance it ſelf, imprinting upon mens Minds Charity, which 
is molt properly called , The bond of perfeFion ; becauſe it compre- 
hends and faſtens all vertues together. Surely it 1s elegantly ſaid 
by Menander of vain Love, which is but a counterfeit fmitation of 
Divine Loves, Amor melior ſophift1 levo, ad humanam vitam; by which 
words he inlinuates, that good and decent carriage,is better learnt from 
Love, than from 4 Sophiſt, or an inept Tutor 5 whom he calls Left- 
handed, becauſe with all his tedious Rules and Preceps, he cannot 
form a man ſo dexterouſly, and with that facility to value himſelt, 
and govern himſelf, as Love can do. So certainly, if a mans mind be 
truly inflamed with the heat of Charity, he ſhall be exalted to a 
greater degree of Perfettion, than by all the Do@rine of Morality, 
which, indeed, is but a Sephiſt in compariſon of the*other. Nay far» 
ther, as Xenophon obſerved truly, That all other affetions, though 
they raiſe the Mind, yet they diſtort and diſorder it by their extaſtes and 
exceſſes 5 but only love doth at the ſame inſtant , dilate and compoſe the 
Mind. Soall otiicr humane excellencies, which we admire; though 
they advance Nature, yet they are ſubjett to exceſs; only Charity 
admits noexceſs. So we ſee the Angels, while they aſpired to be like 
God in Power, prevaricated and fell, 7 will aſcend above the altitude 
of the clouds, I will be like the moſt high. So man, while he aſpired 
to be like Godin Knowledge, digreſfled and fell : ye ſhall be like Gods 
knowing Good and Evil : but by aſpiring to a limilitude of God's 
Goodneſs ot Love, neither Man nor Ange! ever was endangered, nor 
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ſhall be endangered. . Nay, we are invited to this imitation, Bleſs 
them that curſe you,and pray for them that deſpitefully ujc you, and perſe- 
cute you;that you may be the ſons J. your father which is in Heaven: for he 
makes his Sun to riſe on the Evil, and on the Good 5 and ſends rain ug- 
on the juſt, and upon the nnjuit. So in the firſt Platform of the Di- 
vine Nature, the Heathen Religion placeth Gods Attributes thug, 
Optimus Maximus 3 and ſacred Scripture ſpeaks thus, AMiſericordia e. 
Jus, ſupra onmia opera tjus. 

$ Wherefore we have now concluded this part of Moral Know- 
ledge concerning the Culture and Regiment of the Mind 5 wherein if 
any from a contemplation of the Portions thereof, which we have 
ſtrictly enumerated, doth judge that our labour is only this,to Colle 
and Digeſt, into an Art or Science, that which hath been pretermitted 
by other writers, as matters of common ſenſe and experience , and of 
themſelves clear and perſpicuous 5 let him freely enjoy his judgement : 
yet in the mean time let him be pleaſed to remember what we pre- 
moniſhet at firſt 3 that our purpoſe was not to purſue the flouriſh and 
beauty of things 3 but their uſe and verity. Likewiſe let him a 
while ponder in his mind that invention of the Ancient Parable , 
touching the #wo gates of ſleep. 


Sunt gemine ſomni Porte, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris. 
Altera candenti perfeFa nitens Elephanto 

Sed falſa ad Colum mittunt inſomnia Manes. 


A gate of Ivory is indeed very ſtately, but true Dreams paſs through 
the gate of Horn. 

IV, By way of ſuppliment, that obſervation about Atoral Know- 
ledge, may be ſet down, which is, that there is a kind of relation and 
conformity between the Good of the Mind, and the Good of the Body. 
For as the Good of the Body conſiſts, as hath been ſaid, of Health, 
Beauty, Srength and Pleaſure : So the Good of the Mind , if we con» 
ſider it according to the Axioms and Precepts of Moral Knowledge, we 
ſhall perceive tend to this point, to make the mind ſound, and diſ- 
charg d from perturbation; beautiful and graced with the ornaments of 
true decency; ſtrong to all duties of | 6, AK ſtupid,but retaining an 
ative and lively ſenſe of pleaſure,and boneſt recreation. But theſe four, 
as in the body, ſo in the mind, ſeldom meet altogether. For it is 
ealie to obſerve, that many have ſtrength of wit and courage 3 who 
yet notwithſtanding are infeſted with perturbations, and whoſe man+ 
ners are little ſeaſon'd with Elegancy and Beauty of Behaviour, in 
their doings: Some again, have an Elegancy and Fineneſs of Car- 
riage, which have neither Soundneſs of Honeſty, nor Subſtance of 
Sutticiency in their doings : ſowe have honeſt Minds, purified from 
the ſtain of Guilt, which yet can neither become themſelves, nor 
manage buſineſs : Others which perchance are capable of all theſe 
three Qualities 3 but poſlcſt a with fullen humour of Stoical ſadneſs, 
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and ſtupidity, they practiſe virtuous Actions , but enjoy neither 
themſelves, nor the the fruit of their good Parts : and if it chance 
that of theſe four two or three ſorgetimes meet, yet a concurrence of 
all foxr very (ſeldom falls out. And now we have concluded that 
Principal Member of Humane Philoſophy , which conliders Mar , 
as he conſiſts of Body and Soul; but yet, as he is ſegregate and ſeparate 


from ſociety. 
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[. The Partition of Civil Knowledge into the Knowledge of Conver- 
ſation 3, the Knowledge of Negociation 5 and the Knowledye of 
Empire, or of State Goverment, 


S Here 1s an ancient Relation ( Excellent King ) of 2 

3 ſolemn Convention of many Philoſophers before the 
Ambatllador of a forreign Prince, and how that eve- 

ry one according to their ſeveral abilities made de- 

> monltration of their Wiſdom; that ſo the Ambaſlador 
might have matter of report touching the admired 
wiſdom of the Grecians : But amongſt theſe, one there was, as the 
ſtory goes, that ſtood (till and utter'd nothing in the aflembly, info- 
much as the Amballador turning to him ſhould ſay : And what is Plutar. in 
Jour gift, that 1 may report it * To whom the Philoſopher, Kepore Moral. 
(faith he) unto your King , that you found one amongit the Grecians 

that knew how to ho'd his peace : and indeed, I had forgotten in this 
compend of Arts to interlert the Art of ſelence; which notwithſtanding 
(becauſe it is Deficient) I will teach by mine own Example, For 
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AL Atticum, 


Pindar, 


Plutar. in AM. 
Catone, 


ſeeing the order and contexture of matter hath brought me at length 
to this point, that Imuſt now a little after handle the Art of Empire ; 
and being I write to ſo Great 4 King, which 1s ſo pertcit a Maſter in 
this Science, wherein he hath been trained up even from his infancy ;; 
nor can be altogether unmindful;what place I hold under your Ma- 
jeſty 3 I thought it would beſt become me in this point to approve 
my ſelf unto your Majelty, by $Slence, rather than by Writing, *Ci- 
cero makes mention not only of an Art, but of a kind of Eloquence 
found in Silence : for after he had commemorated in an Fpiſtle to 
Atticus, many conferences which had interchangeably paſt between 
him and another,he writeth thus 3 1 this place Thave borrowed ſonme- 
what from your Eloquence, for I have held my peace. And Pindar to 
whom it is peculiar ſuddenly to ſtrike, as it were, with a Divine 
Scepter, the minds of men by rare ſhort ſentence, darts forth ſome 
ſuch ſaying as this, Interdum magis «ffciunt non difta quam dia: 
wherefore I have reſolv'd in this part to be Silent, or which is next to 
Silence, tobe very brief, But before I come to the Arts of Empire, 
ſome things by way of Preoccupation are to be ſet down concerning 
other Portions of Civil Dofrine. 

& Civil Science is converſant about a ſubjed&, which of all other is 
moſt immers'd in matter, and therefore very difficultly reduced unto 
Axioms : yet there are many circumſtances which help this difficulty : 
for firſt, Cato the Cenſor was wont to ſay of his Romans: That they 
were like Sheep, a man were better drive a Flock of them, than one of 
them ; forin a Flock, if you could get but ſome few to go right, you ſhall 
have all the reit follow of their own accord : So in this reſpect indeed, 
the Duty of Morality is fomewhat more difficult than that of Policy. 
Secondly, Morality propounds to it ſelf that the Mind be imbued and 
furniſht with Internal Goodneſs 3 but C:vil Knowledge requires no more 
but Goodneſs External only, for this, as reſpecting ſociety, ſufficeth, 
Wherefore it often comes to paſs that the Government is Good, the 
Times Bad : for 1n Sacred Story the ſaying is often repeated, ſpeak- 
ing of Good and Godly Kings, Ard yet the People direfed not their 
hearts to the Lord God of their Fathers ; wherefore in this reſpe&t allo, 
the parts of Ethick are more auſtere and difficult. Thirdly, States 
have this nature, that like great Engines they are ſlowly moved, and 
not without great painsz whence it comes,that they are not ſo eaſily 
put out of frame : For as in Fegypt the ſeven good years upheld the 
ſeven bad 3 fo in States , the good Government and Laws of the 
Precedent times cauſe, that the errors of ſucceeding times, do not 
quickly ſupplant and ruine : But the Decrees and Cuſtoms of parti- 
cular perſons, are more ſuddenly ſubverted : And this likewiſe doth 
charge Morality, but caſeth Policy. 

I Civil Knowledge hath three parts, according to the three ſum- 
mary Actions of Society; The Dotrine of C onverſation 5; The Do- 
Grine of Negociation ; and the Doftrine of Fmpire or Republicks. For 
there are three forts of Good, which men ſeek to procure to them- 
ſelves from civil Soctety 5 Comfort againſt Solitude, Alſiftance in Buſi- 
neſs , and Protedtion againſt Injurics : and theſe be three wil- 
Jdoms diſtin one from the other. and often times disjoyn'd ; 
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Wiſdom in Converſation Wiſdom in Negotiation, and Wiſdom in Guber- 
nation. , 

As for Converſation, certainly it ought not tobe atke&ed, but 
much leſs deſpiſed ; ſeeing a wile moderation thereof, hath both an 
honour, and grace of Manners initſelf; and a powerful influence for 
the apt manage of Buſineſs 3 as well Publick, as Private. For as 4- 
Fion in an Orator is fo much reſpected, (though it be but an out- 
ward quality ) that it is prefer'd before thoſe other Parts which (cem 
more grave and intrinfick 3 ſo Converſation and the government there 
of, in a man of a Civil Practick life (however it contiſteth in outward 
ceremonies) hnds, if not the chiefeſt, yet certainly a very eminent 
place. Of what ſpecial importment the very Conntenance is, and the 
compoſure thereof, the Poet infinuates where he faith, 


Nec unltu deſtrue verba tuo. 


A man may cancel and utterly betray the force of his words, with 
his Connterance. Nay the Deeds as well as Words may likewiſe be de- 
{troyed by the Counterance, if we may believe Cicero, who when he 
would commend to his Brother Affability towards the Provincials ſaid. 
that z# did not chietly confilt in this, to give eafte acceſs unto his Per- 
{on,unleſs likewiſe he received them courteoully even with his Cour- 
tenance; Nil intereſt habere oftium apertum,vultum clauſum:It is nothing 
won , to admit men with an open door, and to receive them with a 
ſhut and reſerved countenance. So we lee Atticus,before the firlt inter- 
view between Ceſar and Cicero the war depending, did diligently 
and ſcrioully adviſe Cicero by a letter touching the compoſing and or- 
dering of his countenance and geſture. And it the government of the 
Face and Corntenance alone be of ſuch effect, how much more is that 
of familiar ſpeech and other carriage appertaining to Converſatiov. And 
indeed the ſumm and abridgement of the Grace and Elegancy of Bee 
haviour, 1s for molt part comprized 1n this, that we meaſare in 4 juſt 
ballance and maintain both onr own Honour and the Reputation of others, 
The true Model whereof T. Livizs hath well aſcribed (though inten- 
ded to another purpoſe) in the Character of a Perſon, Left (faith 
he) Iſhould ſeem either arrogant or obnoxious 5 whereof the one is the bus» 
monr of a man that forgets the liberty of another ;, the other of a man that 
forgets the liberty of himſelf. But onthe other lide if Urbanity aud out- 
ward Flegancy of Behaviour be intended too much, they paſs intoa de- 
formed and counterteit Aﬀe@ation, Suid enim deformius quam ſce- 
nam in vitam transferre. To AF a mans life. But though they fall not 
by inſenhible degrees into that vitious extreme; yet too much time 
is conſumed in theſe ſmall matters; and the mind by ſtudying them 
is too much depreſs'd and broken. And therefore as Tutors and Pre- 
ceptors uſe to adviſe young Students in Univerlities, too much addi- 
Qed to keep company z by ſaving, Amicos efſe fures temporis : lo cer- 
talnly this ſame continual intention of the mind upon the — of 
Behaviour, is a great thief to more ſolemn Meditations. Again, fuch 
as are fo exactly accomplilht i» Urbanity, and leem, as it were, torm'd 
by nature for this quality alone, are commonly of ſuch a diſpolition, 
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as pleaſe themlelves in this one habit only, and ſeldom aſpire to high- 
er and more ſolid virtues: whereas on the contrary, thoſe that are 
conſcious to themſelves of a Defect this way, ſcck Comeline(s by Repu- 
tation; for where Reputation is, almoſt every thing becometh 3; but 
where that is not, it muſt be ſupplied by Purtoes and Complements, 
Again, there is no greater or more frequent impediment of Action 
than an overcurious obſervance of Decency and of that other ceremo- 
ny attending on it, which isa too ſcrupulous EleGion of time and op- 
portynities : for Solomon ſaith excellently, qui obſervat ventum non 
ſeminat, &- qui conſiderat nubes nunquam metet : We mult make op- 
portunity oftner than find it. To conclude, this comely grace of 
Behaviour is, as it were, the Garment of the Mind, and therefore 
mult have the conditions of a Garment : for fir{t,it ought to be ſuch 
as is in faſhion; again, it ought not to be too curious or coſtly ; then 
it ought to be ſo ſhaped as to ſet forth any good making of the mind, 
and to ſupply and hide any deformity 3 laſtly and above all, it ought 
not to be too (trait, or ſo to reſtrain the ſpirit, as to repreſs and hin- 
der the motion thereof in buſineſs. But this part of Civil knowledge 
touching Converſation, hath been indeed clegantly handled, nor can 
it any way be reported as Deficient. 
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Cuae. II. 


I. The Partition of the Do@rine of Negotiation into the knowledge of 
diſperſed Occaſions. II. And into the Knowl:dge of the Advance- 
erent of life. y Examples of the knowl: dge of Scatter'd Occaſions 

from ſome of Solomon's Parables, & Precepts tonching the Ad- 
vancememt of fortune. 


"= knowledge touching Negotiation, we will divide into a 
knowledge concerning Scatter'd Occaſions; and the Knowledge 
concerning the Advancement of Life; whercof t!:e one compreiends 
all the variety of Buſineſs, and is, as it were, the Secretary of a Pra- 
&ick courſe of life z the other only ſelefts and ſuggeſts ſich obſerva- 
tions as appertain to the advancing of a mans proper fortune, which 
may be to every man as intimate and reſerved Table-Books, and Ae- 

morials of their Aﬀairs. 
$ But before we deſcend to the Particular kinds, we will ſpeak 
ſomething by way of Preface, in general, touching the knowledge of 
Negotiation. The knowledge of Negotiation no man hath handled hither- 
to according to the dignity of the Subject; to the great derogation 
of Learning, and the Profeſſors of Learning : for from this root ſprin» 
geth that note of Dxlneſs which hath defamed the Learned, which is3 
That there is no great concurrence between Learning and Pradtick wiſdom. 
For, if a man obſerve it well, of the three wi/doms which we have 
ſet down to pertain to Civil life, that of Converſation is by learned 
men for the moſt part deſpiſed as a ſervile thing and an enemy to Me- 
ditation, Asfor that wiſdom concerning Government. Learned men 
ace 
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acquit themſelves well, when they are called to the manage of Ci» 
vil Afﬀeairs in (tate; but that is a Promotion which happeneth to 
few. Concerning the Wiſdom of Buſineſs (whereot we now ſpeak) 
wherein man's life is moſt converſant 3 there be no Books at all writ- 
ten of it except, a handful or two of ſome few Civil Advertiſements, 
that have no proportion tothe magnitude of this Subject. For if there 
were Books extant of this Argument, as of other, I doubt not, but 
Learned men with mean experience would far excel men of long cx- 
perience without Learningz and ont-ſhoot theme (as they ſay) in their 
own Bow, Neither is there any cauſe why weſhould fear leſt the Mat- 
ter of this Knowledge ſhould be fo various, that it could not fall un- 
der Precepts, for it is much narrower than the Science of Government, 
which notwithſtanding we ſee is exaQtly labour'd, and ſubdued. Or 
this kind of 1iſdom, it ſeems there have been ſome Profetlors amongſt 


the Romans in their belt and wiſcſt times. For Cicero reports that it Cicero; 


was in uſe a little before his time for Senators, that had the name and 
opinion for wiſe and expertenced men (the Cornycanii, Curii, L&1tt, 
and others) to walk at certain hours in the Forum, where they might 
give acceſs and audience to the Citizens, and might be conſulted 
withall; not only touching point of Law, but of all fort of Buſineſs x 
as of the Marriage of a Dexghter ; or of the bringing up of 4 Sort; »7 
of a Purchaſe, of 4 Bargain, of an Accuſation, Deſenec\ and every 0- 
other occaſion incident to man's life. By this it plainly appears, that 
there is «Wiſdom of giving Connſel and Advice even 1n Frivate Buſt. 
neſs ; ariſing out of an univerſal infight into the Aﬀfairs of the World ; 
which is uſed indeed upon Particular Cauſes, but is gathered by ge- 
neral obſervation of Canſes of like nature. For {6 we (ee in the Book 


which 8. Cicero writeth unto his Brother, De Petitione Conjulttus, g.Cicworo dt 


(being the only Book of Particular Buſtneſs, that I know written by 
the Ancients) although it concerned ſpecially an Action then on 
foot, yet it contains in it many Politick Axioms, which preſcribe not 
only temporary uſe, but 2 perpetual direction in the caſe of Popular 
Elettrons. And in this kind nothing is extant which may any way be 
compar'd with thoſe Aphoritms which Solomon the King let forth, of 
whom the Scriprures teſtifie, That his Heart was as the Sands of the Sex : 
For as the Sands of the Sca do incompaisall the utmoſt bounds of the 
worldzfo his wifdom comprehended all matters,as well humane as di- 
vine. In theſe Aphoriſms you ſhall clearly difcover,befides thote pre- 
cepts which are more divine,many moſt excellent Civil precepts and 
advertiſements,ſpringing out of the profound ſecrets of wiſdom, and 
flowing over into a large field of variety. Now becauſe we report 
as Deficient, the DoFrine touching diſperſed occaſions, (which is a firſt 
portion of the knowledge of Buſineſs) we will, after our manner, ſtay 
a while upon it, aud propoand an example thereof, taken out of thoſe 
Aphoriſms, or Parables of Solomon. Neither is there, in our judge- 
'ment, any cauſe of juſt reprehenſion, for that we draw from writers 
of ſacred Scripture, ſomething to a Politicall ſence; for I am verily 
of opinion, that if thoſe Commentaries of the ſame Solomon were now ex- 
lant concerning Nature (wherein he hath written of all Vegetables, From 


the Moſs upon the wall, to the Cedar of Libanns; and of living creatures) 
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it were not unlawful to expound them according to a natural ſence ; 
the ſame liberty we may take in the Politics. 


Ss. A w—_ of a Portion of the Do&trine concern- 


ns: ing Diſperſed Occaſions , from ſome 


anides Syace Parables of Solomon. 


THE PARABLE. 
Proy.xv, I. Aſoft Anſwer appeaſeth Wrath. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


fthe wrath ofa Prince or of a great Perſon be kindled againſt thee, 
| bw it be now thy turn to ſpeak, Solomon gives in precept two points; 
one is, that an anſwer be made; the other, that the ſame be ſoft : The 
Firſt contains three precepts3z Firſt that you beware of a ſad, and ſul- 
len ſilence : for that either charges the fault wholly upon your ſelf, 
as if you had nothing to ſay for your felt; or cloſely appeacheth 
your Maſter of ſome injuſtice,as if his ears were not open to a juſt De- 
fence. Secondly that you beware of delaying and putting off a Buſine/r,and 
that you crave not a longer day to = in your defence: for this 
procraſtination, either inlinuates the fame prejudice the former did, 
(which is that yourLord andMaſter is led away with too much paſſion 
 andpartiality) and plainly betrays, that youarein divifing ſome cun- 
ning and counterfeit Apology,ſeeing you haye no preſent anſwer rea- 
dy. Wherefore it is ever the beſt courſe to ſay ſomething inſtantly 
in your own defence, according as the occaſion of the preſent buſineſs 
ſhall adminiſter. Thirdly that by all means,an anſwer be made; an anſwer 
(1 ſay) not a meer confeſiion or a meer ſubmiſſion, but yet not with- 
out ſome ſprinklings ofan Apology and excuſe let fall here and there; 
nor 1s it ſafe to bear your (elf otherwiſe,unleſs you have to deal with 
very generous and noble diſpoſitions; which are very rare. 7t fol- 
lows in the _ place, that the anſwer made be ſoft and temperate z 
and not harſh and peremptory. 


THE PARABLE, 


II. A wiſe Servant ſhall have command over a re- 
Proy.xvty; proachful Son, and ſhall divide the Inheritance 


among the brethren. 


The 
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THE EXPLICATION. 


15 all troubled and diſagreeing Families, there ever ariſeth up ſome 

ſervant, or gentle friend, powerful with both ſides; which may 
moderate,and compound the differences of the Family; to whom,in 
that reſpect, the whole Houſe, and the Maſter himſelf are engag'd 
and beholding. This Servant, if he aim only, at his own ends, < - 
riſhes and aggravates the Diviſions of a Family ; but if he be fincere- 
ly faithful, and upright, certainly he deſerves much ; ſo, as to be 
reckoned as one of the brethren; or at leaſt, to receive a Fiducia- 
ry Adminiſtration of the Inheritance. 


THE PARABLE. 
III. If 2 wiſe man conteſts with a Fool, whether he 


be in anger, or in jeit, there is no quiet. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


We. are often admoniſht to evoid unequal commerce 3 in this 
ſence, not to contend with our Betters : but it is a no leſs 
profitable inſtruttion, which Solomon here ſets down, Not to under- 
take @ worthleſs perſon; for ſuch a bulineſs is uſually concluded upon 
terms of diſadvantage ; for to overcome is no victory, but to be 
conquer'd a foul diſgrace : and itisall one in the heat of this engage- 
ment, whether we deal by way of jeſting, or by way of diſdain 
and ſcorn 3; for howſoever we change Copy, we are embaſed and 
made the lighter thereby 3 nor ſhall we handſomely come oft with 
credit. But the worſt inconvenience ofall is, when the Perſon with 
whom we contend (as Solomon ſpeaks) hath ſomewhat of the Fool in 
bimz that is, if he be witleſs and wiltul; have ſome heart,no brain, 


THE PARABLE. 


IV. Lend not an Earto all words that are ſpoken, lest 
perchance thou heareſt thy ſervant curſe thee. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


T is a matter almoſt beyond belief, what diſturbance is created 
by «nprofitable curioſity, about thoſe things which concern our 
perſonal intereft : that is, when we make a too (ſcrupulous enquiry 
after ſuch ſecrets 3 which once diſcloſed and found out, do but cauſe 
moleſtation of mind, and nothing conduce to the advancing of our 
I 1 deligns, 
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deſigns. For firs there follows vexation and diſquietneſs of Mind ; be- 
ing that all humane affairs are full of taithleſnels and ingratitude ;, ſo 
as if there could be procured ſome enchanted glaſs, wherein we 
might behold the hatred, and whatſoever malice is any way raiſed 
up againſt us ; it were better for us that fuch a Glaſs, were forth- 
with thrown away and broken. For ſlanders of this nature, are like 
the impotent murmures of Leaves on Trees, and in ſhort time vaniſh. 
Secondly, this Curioſity fills the mind with ungrounded jealouſtes, which 
is a capital enemy to Counſels, and renders them inconſtant and in- 
volv'd. Thirdly, the ſame curioſity doth oftentimes fix evils, which of 
themſelves would fly away, For it is a dangerous matter for to pro- 
voke mens conſciences, who if they think themſelves undiſcover'd 
are eaſily chang'd to the better ; but if once they perceive them- 
ſelves diſmaskt, they drive out one miſchief with an other. Where- 
fore it was deſervedly judg'd, a point of great wiſdom in Pompeins 
Magnus, that he inſtantly burnt all Sertorins's papers unperus'd by 
himſelfz or permitted to be fo by others. . 


THE PARABLE. 
V. Thy Poverty ſhall come as a T raveller , and thy 


Want as an armed Man. 


THE EXPLICATION,. 


N this Parable, it is elegantly deſcribed how the ſhipwrack of 
Fortunes falls upon Prodigals, and on luch as are careleſs of their 
Eſtates 3 for Debt and Diminution of Stock comes upon them at 
firſt by inſenſible degrees, with ſoft-filent paces, like a Traveller, 
and is hardly perceived; but ſoon after zeceſſety invades hin like an 
armed man, that is, with ſo ſtrong and potent an arm, as there is no 
more reſiſtance to be made z ſo it was faid by the Ancients, that of 
all things neceſſity was the ſtrongeſt. Wherefore we muſt prevent the 
Traveller; and be well provided agaiaſt the armed Man. 


THE PARABLE, 


VI. He that inftrus a ſcorner , procures to him- 
ſelf a reproach; and he that reprebends a wicked 
man, procures to himſelf a ſtain. 


THE EXPLIC ATION, 


Ie Parable agrees with our Saviours Precept, That we caſt not 
our Pearls before ſwine, In this Parable the Attions of Inftru- 
Fion , and of Reprehenſton are diſtingyiſht 3 as alſo the Actions of a 

{corner 
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ſeorner, and of a wicked perſon. Laſtly that which 1s retaliated, is 
differenced. Forin the former part, lolt labour is return'd ; in the 
latter, a ſtain and diſhonour is repaid. For when a man teacheth 
and inſtruteth a ſcorrer, firſt, the time thus imployed is caſt away ; 
and then others alſo deride his pains, as a fruitleſs delign, and a la- 
bour ill placed : Laſt of all, the ſcorner himſelf defpiſeth the 
knowledge, which he hath learned. But the matter is tranſated 
with greater danger in the reprehenſcor of the wicked 3 becauſe a 
ue, nature, not only gives no ear to advice, but turns head a- 
gainſt his Reprebender, now made odious unto him 3 whom he either 
wounds preſently with contumelies; or traduces afterwards to 
others. 


THE PARABLE. 


VII. A wiſe Son is the gladneſs of bis Father ; but ecsx; 


a fooliſh Son is the ſadneſs of his Mother, 


THE EXPLICATION.. 


He joys and griefs domeſtical of Father and Mother touching their 
[ Children, are here ayer for a wiſe and well-govern'd 
Son, is chiefly a comfort, to the Father, who knows the value of 
virtue, better than the Mother, and therefore more rejoyceth at the 
towardlineſs of his Son inclinable to goodneſs : yea, and it may be his 
education of him, that he hath brought him up fo well ; and implant- 
ed in his tender years the Civility of manners, by precepts and ex- 
ample, is a joy unto him. O# the -other ſide, the Mother 1s more 
iev*d,and diſcomforted at the calatmity of a Son; both becauſe the af- 
fetion of a Mother is more ſoft and tender; as allo perchance, being 
conſcious of her too much indulgence, the hath tainted and corrupt- 
ed his tender years, 


THE PARABLE. 


VIII. The memory of the Fiſt is bleſt; but the name 
| of the wicked ſhall putrifie. 


THE EXPLICATIgN. 


HE is diſtinguiſht the Fame of good men and of evil , fuch as 
commonly falls out after Death: for the Name. of good men, af 
ter eavy is extinguilht, . (which cropt the blofſom of their Fame, while 
—_— ahve) preſently ſhoots up and flouriſheth ; and their Prai- 
ſes dayly encreale in ſtrength and vigor : but for wicked men (though 
their Fame through the partial favour of Friends, and of men of 
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their own faction laſt for a ſhort time) a deteſtation of their Nawe 
ſprings up, and at laſt their tranſtent glory exhales in infamy, and cx« 
pires in a filthy and noifom odour, 


THE PARABLE, 


Prov.x1 IX, Hethat troubles bis own houſe ſhall inherit the 
wind. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


Very profitable admonition touching Diſcord and Domeſtick 

A breaches, Many promiſeto themſelves great matters,by the diſ- 

ſentions of Wives 3, or the Diſ-inheriting of Sons; or the often changing 

of Servants; asif the Tranquillity of nund ; or the adminiſtration of 

their affairs were by this means advanced, and ſhould become more 
proſperous unto them. But commonly their hopes turn to wind ; for 

thoſe alterations, for molt part, ſucceed ill, and thoſe Perturbers of 

their own houſe oftentimes meet with many vexations, and ingra- 

titudes from them, whom ( pafling by others) they adopted and 

loved : Nay, by this means they draw upon their Perſons ill Reports, 

De Pet, Con- and doubtful rumgurs. For it is well noted of Cicero, Onmen fa- 
Cul, mam 4 Domeſticis- emanare.. Both theſe evils Solomon excellently 
exprelles by the inheritance of Winds: For the Fruſtrating of Ex 
petFation, and the raiſing of Rumonrs, are rightly compared to Winds; 


' THE PARABLE, 


Fece-r1 Ne. Better isthe end of a Speech, than the beginning 
thereof. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


T=> Parable taxeth, and reforms a frequent error committed , 
not only by them which chiefly ſtudy words ; but even by 
the more wiſe and grave. The errors this,that men are more ſollicis 
tous of the ingreſs and entrance of their ſpeech 5 than of the cloſe and 
iſſue: and more txattly meditate the Exordiums and Prefaces ;, than 
the concluſions of Speeches. But they ſhould neither neglect thoſe, 
and yet have theſe about them, as the more material parts, ready 
prepar'd and digeſted 3 conſidering with themſelves, and, ſo far as 
may be, fore-caſting in their minds, what may be the iſſue of ſpeech 
and conference at laſt 5 and bufineffes thereby may be promoted and 
matured. Yet this is not all; 'for you mult not only Fudy Epi- 
logues, and concluſions of Speeches , which may be pertinent to buſineſs's 
but alſo regard muſt be taken of ſuch Speeches, as may aptly und pleaſant- 
ly be caſt in, at the very inſtant of your departure, although they have 
no reference at all to the buſinels im hand, I knew two Countellors, 

Perſonages 
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Perfonages of high rank, and wiſe men; and on whom the charge 
of State-affairs did then principally depend 3 whoſe common, and, 
to them, peculiar cuſtom it was , that ſo often as they were to nego- 
ciate with their Princes about their own affairs ; never to cloſe their 
conference with any matter referring to that buſineſs; but ever ſeek 
diverſions, either by way of jeſt 3 or by ſomewhat that was delight- 
ful to hear z and fo, as the Adagesrender it, waſb over at the concluſion 
of all, their Sea-water diſcourſes, with freſh fountain water, And this 
uſage was one of their chiet Arts, 


THE PARABLE 


XI. As dead Flies cauſe the beſ® oyntment to ſend »ca«z 
forthan ill Odour ; ſo doth alittle folly himthat is in 
reputation for wiſdom and honour. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


He caſe of Men remarkable for eminent gifts, is very unhaps 
py and miſerable (as the Parable excellently notes,) becauſe 
their errors, be they never fo ſmall find no remiffion. But as in 4 

' pure Diamond every leal(t grain, or little cloud ſtrikes the eye,and af- 

feds it with a kind of trouble 3 which upon a more groſs Diamond 

would hardly be diſcerned : even ſo in men of eminent parts, the 
leaſt infirmities are preſently ſpied, talked of, and more deeply cen- 

ſur'd ; which in men of more mean and obſcure gifts, and rank , 

would either altogether paſs without notice, or eaſily procure par- 

don. Therefore a little Folly in a very wiſe man; and a ſmall offence 
in a very honeſt man; and a ſlight indecency of manners, in a man of 

Courtly and Elegant behaviour 3 much yt. - +2” qu their fanre an re- 

putation. So that it is not the worlt courſe for eminent perſons, to 

mingle ſome abſurdities (lo 1t may be done without guilt) i» therr A- 

Gionsz that they may retain a kind of liberty to themſelves, and con= 

found the characters of ſmaller defedts. 


THE PARABLE. 


XII. Scornful men inſnare a City , but wiſe men di- pror.cus 
vert Wrath. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


T may ſeem ſtrange, that Solomon in the deſcription of men made, 
as it were, and by nature fram'd to the ruine and deſtruction of 4 
ſtate, hath choſen the character; mot of a proud and inſfolent man 
wot of a tyrannical and cruel nature, ot of a raſh and violent mans 
203 
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not of an impious and wicked perſons not of a ſeditious and turbu- 
lent ſpiritz ot of an incontinent and ſenſual inclination 3 mot of a 
fooliſh and and unhabile Perſon 3 but of 4 Scorner. But this 15 a 
judgement worthy the wiſdom of that King, who belt knew the 
grounds of the conſervation, or everſion of a State, Forthere is 
not commonly a like Plague to Kingdoms and Commion-wealths, 
than if Counſellors of Princes, or Senators, and ſuch as fit at the helm 
of Government, areby nature Scorners. For ſuch perſons, that they 
may win the reputation of undanted States-men, do ever extenuate 
the greatneſs of dangers, and inſult over thoſe that value dangers, 
according to the true weight 3 as timorous and faint. hearted natures. 
They ſcoff at all mature delays, and meditated debatings of matters 
by conſultation, and deliberation ; as a thing too much taſting of 
an oratory-vein 3 and full of tediouſneſs; and nothing conducing 
to the ſum and ilſues of Buſineſs. As for Fame, at which the coun- 
ſels of Princes ſhould eſpecially level, they contemn it, as the ſpirit 
of the wilgar, and athing will be quickly blown over. The Power 
and Authority of Laws,they reſpect no more,than as cobwebs, which 
ſhould not inſhare matters of greater conſequence : Connſels and Pre- 
cautions, foreſeeing events a far off, they reject, as meer dreams and 
melancholy apprehenſions : mem ſeriouſly wile , and well ſeen in the 
world, and of great reſolution and counſel, they detame with gibes 
and jeſts : i» a word, they do at once prejudice and weaken the whole, 
foundation of Civil Goverument ; which 1s the more to be looked 
into, becauſe the Aftion is performed by ſecret fraud, and not open 
force z andisa praftice not ſo ſuſpected, as it demerits, 


THE PARABLE. 
XII. A Prince that lends a willing ear to lies, bis 


ſervants are all wicked. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


Hen a Prince, is of ſuch a temper, as to /end an eaſie and cre 

dulous ear, without due examination , to DetraGors and Sy- 
cophants, there breaths a peſtilential Air from the Kings fide; which 
corrupts and infets all his ſervants. Some feel out the fears and jea- 
louſies of a Prince; and aggravate the ſame with feign'd reports. 0» 
thers awake the furics of envy, eſpecially againſt the beſt deſerving 
inthe ſtate: Others ſeek to waſh away their own guilt, and the 
ſtains of a foul conſcience, by defaming others : Others give fail to 
the Honours and wiſhes of their friends, by traducing, and debaſing 
the merit of their competitors : Others compoſe Fabulous enter- 
ludes againſt their enemies, and concurrents, as if they were upon 
the ſtage 3 ard infinite ſuchlike. And theſe are the Arts of ſuch ſer- 
vants to Princes, asare of a vile au baſe nature. But they that are 
of a more honelt diſpoſition,and better civiliz'd,when they perceive 
their 
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their innocence to be no ſafe ſanCtuary (in that their Prince knows 
not how to — between ruch and falſhood) they put off 
moral honelty, and gather in the Court-winds 3 and are therewith 
carried about in a fervile manner. For as Tacitns faith of Clandins. 
There is no ſafety with that Prince , into whoſe head all things are con- 
weed, as it were, by infu(ton and direftion from others. And Commi- 
mes very well, 1t 3s better to be ſervant to a Prince,whoſe jealouſies hav? 
moend, than to a Prince, whoſe Credulity hath no mean, 


THE PARABLE. 


XIV. 4 Fust man is merciful tothe life f his Beaſt g Proven 


bunt the mercies of the wicked are crue 


THE EXPLICATION, 


Here is implanted in man by nature , a noble and excellent af- 
feltion of Picty and Compaſſion, which extends it ſelf even to 
brutecreatures, that are by divine ordination ſubjeCt to bis com- 
mand : and this Compaſſion hath ſome Analogy with that of a Prince 
towards his _ Nay farther, it is moſt certain, that the more 
noble the mind is, the more com te it is; for contracted 
and degenerate minds think theſe things nothing to pertain to them z 
but the Mind, which is a nobler portton of the world, is affected 
in the groſs out of community. Wherefore we fee that there were 
under the old Law, many Precepts, not ſo merely Ceremonial, as 
Inſtitutions of Mercy z {uch as was that of not eating fleſh with the 
blood thereof, and the like : even in the (eCt of the, Eſears and Pytha- 
goreans, they altogether abſtain'd from eating F!/4b;, which to this 
day is obſerved by an 1nviolate ſuperſtition, by many of the Eaſtern 
ple under the Mogol. Nay the Turks, (both by Deſcentand 
iſcipline a cruel and bloody Nation) yet alms upon brute 
Creatures; and cannot endure to ſee the vexation and torture of any 
live thing. Burt leſt , what we have (aid , ſhould perchance ſcem to 
maintain all kinds of Mercyz Solomon upon ſaund advice annex- 
eth, That the mercies of the wicked are cruel : Theſe Mercies, are, 
when lewd and wicked perſons are ſpar'd from being cut off by the 
ſword of juſtice 3 this kind of Mercy is more Cruel,than Cruelty it felt; 
for Cruelty is extended in practice on particulars z but this kind of 
Aercy, by a grant of impunity, arms and ſuborns the whole band 
of impious men againſt the innocent. 
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THE PARABLE. 


XV. A Fool utters all bis mind; but a wiſe manre- 
ſerves ſomewhat for bereafter. 


THE EXPLICATITON. 


He Parable (it ſeems) eſpecially correQts ; not the futility of vain 
Perſons, which eafilyjutter, as well what may be ſpoken, as 

what ſhould be ſecreted : rot the bold roving language of ſuch as with- 
out all diſcretion and judgement fly upon all men and matters: Not 
Garrulity, whereby they fill others even to a ſurfeit : but another vice, 
more cloſe and retired; namely the Government of ſpeech, of all ad- 
ventures the leaſt prudent and politick, which is, when a man ſo ma- 
nages his ſpeech in private conference, as whatſoever is in his mind, 
which he conceives any way pertinent to the purpoſe and matter in hand, 
ont it muſt at once,as it were,in one breath,and in a ſet continued diſcourſe: 
this is that which doth much prejudice Buſineſs. For firſt, « diſconti- 
ed ſpeech, broken off by interlocutions, and inſtill'd by parts, pe» 
netrates deeper, than a ſetled continued ſpeechz becauſe that in a con- 
tinued Diſcourſe, the weight of Matters is not preciſely and diſtin&- 
ly taken, nor by ſome convenient reſts ſuffer'd to fix 3 but Reaſon 
y Pe out Reaſon before it be fully ſetled in the Comprehenſion of 
the Hearers, Secondly there is no man of ſo powerful and happy a 
Delivery of himſelf, as at the firſt onſet and encounter of his ſpeech, 
he is able ſo to ſtrike him dumb and ſpeechſeſs, with whom he dif- 
courſeth 3 but that the other will make ſome interchangeable reply, 
and peradventure obje& ſomething, and then it may fall out, that 
what ſhould have been reſerv'd for refutation and replication, by this 
unadviſed anticipation being diſcloſed and taſted before-hand, looſ- 
eth its ſtrength and grace. Thirdly if a man diſcharge not all at once 
what might be ſaid, but deliver himſelf by Parcels, now one thing, 
anon Caſting in another, he ſhall gather from the looks and anſwers 
of him with whom he diſcourſes, how every particular Paſſage affes 
him, and in what fort they find acceptation; ſo as what 1s yetre- 
—_., to be ſpoken, he may with greater Caution either fele&, or 

llence. 


THE PARABLE. 


X VI. If the diſpleaſure of a Great Manriſe up againſt 
thee, forſake not thy Place ; for pliant demeanure 


pacifies great Offences. 


THE 
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THE EXPLICATION, 


TY Parable gives in Precept, how a man ought to demean him- 
ſelf, having incurt'd the wrath and diſpleaſure of his Prince; 
The Precept hath two branches. Firſt that he relinquiſh not his place 
Secondly, that with caution and diligence he attend the Cure, 4s in caſe 
of ſome dangerous diſeaſe. For men are wont after they perceive their 
Princes diſpleaſure againſt them,to retire themſelves from the executi- 
on of their charge and office; partly out of an impatience of diſgrace ; 
partly leſt they ould revive the wound by being in the Preſence 
partly that Princes may ſee their ſorrow and humility 3 nay ſometimes 
to reſign up the Places and Dignities they held, into the hands of the 
Prince. But Solomon cenlures this way of Cure, as prejudicious and 
hurtful 3 and that upon a very good ground. For firſt this courſe doth 
too much neiſe abroad the diſgrace it ſelf ; ſo as enemies and enviers be. 
come more confident to hurt, and friends more fearful to help him. 
Secondly it conies to paſs that the wrath of the Prince , which perchance, 
ifit had not been publiſhe, would have diced of it ſelf, is now become 
more fixt 3 and having once made way to his ruine, is carried on to 
his utter ſubverſion. Laitly, this retiring taſts ſomewhat of « malignant 
humour, and of one fallen out with the times; which cumulates the evil of 
Indignation, to the evil of ſuſpicion : Now the precepts for cure are 
thele. Firſt, above all things let him take heed that he ſeem not inſen- 
ſible, or not ſo afſeFed, as in duty he ought to be, for the Prince's diſplea- 
wre,through a itupidity or Fubbornueſs of mind : that is,that he compoſe 
hiscnontenance,not toa ſullen and contumacious ſadne(s;but to a grave 
and modeſt penſiveneſs; and in all matters of imployment, that he 
hew hich(elt leſs pleaſant, and chearful than he was wont to be 3 and 
it will promote his caſe to uſe the afhſtance and mediation of ſome 
friend,. unto the Prince, which may fſcaſonably infinuate, with what, 
feeling grief he is inwardly afflicted. Secondly let him carefully avoid, 
all, even the leaft occaſions whereby the matter, that gave the firſt cauſe to 
the indignation, might be reviv'd; or the Prince take occalion to be 
again dilpleaſed with him, or to rebuke him for any thing, before-o- 
thers. Thirdly, let hine with all diligence ſeek, ont all occaſtons wherein 
his ſervice may be acceptable to his Prince; that he may ſhew both a 
prompt aftection to redeem his fore-paſt oftencez and that his Prince 
may underſtand what a good ſervant he may chance to be deprived 
of, if he thus caſt him off. Fonrthly, that by a wiſe art of Policy, he ei- 
ther lay the fault it ſelf upon others; or inſinuate, that it was committed 
with no ill intention; or make remonitrance of their Malice, who accu- 
ſed him to the King, and aggravated the matter above demerit. Laſ# 
of all, let him be every way circumſpe&# and intent upon the Cure. 


THE PARABLE. 


XVII. The Firſt in his 6wn cauſe is Juſt ; they 


comes the other Party and enquires into him. 
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THE EXPLICATION. 


He firſt information in any cauſe, if it a little fix it elf in the 

mind of the Judge, takes deep root, and wholly ſeaſons and 
prepoſleſſeth it ; fo as it can hardly be taken out, unleſs ſome mani- 
teſt falſhood be found in the matter of Information; or ſome cunning 
dealing, in exhibiting and laying open the ſame. Fora bare and ſim- 
ple deftence,though it be juſt _ more weighty, hardly compenſates 
the prejudice of the firſt information z or is of force of it ſelf to reduce 
the ſcales of Juſtice, once ſway'd down, to an <qual weight, Where- 
fore it is the ſafeſt courſe both for the Judge, that nothing touchin 
the proofsand merit of the cauſe, be intimated before-hand wa. 
both parties be heard together; and the beſt for the Defendant, if he 
perceive the Judge preoccupated 3 to labour principally in this (fo 
far as the quality of < cauſe will admit) to diſcover ſome cunning 
ſhift and fraudulent dealing praftiſed by the adverſe party to the a- 
bule o the Jud ge. 


THE PARABLE. 
X VIIL He that delicately brings up bis ſervant from 


a child, ſhall find him contumacious in the end. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


Rinces and Maiters, from the Counſel of Solomon, muſt keep & 
mean inthe diſpenſation of their Grace and Favour towards Servants, 
The mean is three-fold ; Firſt that Servants be promoted by degrees 
and not by ſaulis. Secondly, that they be now and then accuitomed to 
repulſes ; Thirdly, ( which Machiavel well adviſeth) that they have e- 
ver in ſight before them ſomething whitherto they may farther aſpire. For 
nnleſs theſe courles be taken in the raifing of ſervants, Princes ſhall 
bear away from their ſervants, inſtead of a thankful acknowledge- 
ment and dutitul oblervances, nothing but diſreſpe and contumacy : 
for from ſudden promotion ariſeth infolency ; trom a continued at» 
chievement of their defires, an impatience of Repultfe : if the accom» 
lIiſhment of wiſhes be wanting 3 alacrity and induſtry will likewiſe 
wanting. 


THE PARABLE. 


XIX. Seest thou a man of Diſpatch in his Buſineſs ; 
be ſhall ſtand before Kings, be ſhall not be ranked a- 


mong ſt mean men, * 
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THE EXPLICATION. 


Mongſt the qualities which Princes do chicfly rc{pe@ and require 
Ain the choice of their ſervants, celerity and alacrity in the Diſpatch 
of Buſineſs, is above all the reſt, mot acceptable. Mer of profound 
Wiſdom are ſaſpetted by Kings, as men too ſpeculative and penctra- 
ting, and ſuch as are able by the ltrength of wir, as with an engine, 
toturn and wind their Maſters, beyond their comprehenſion and a- 
painſt their inclination. Popular matures are ſpighted as thoſe that 
ſtand in the light of Kings, and draw the eyes of the people upor 
themſelves. Aer ef conrage, are commonly taken for turbulent {pt- 
rits, and daring, more than is meet; Home? mer and of an impar- 
tial upright converſation, are eſteemed too (tiff and Sctoical 5 nor fo 
pliable as they ſhould be to the whole pleaſure of thoſe on whom they 
depend. To conclude, there is not any other good quality, which 
preſents not fome ſhadow, wherewith the minds of Kings may not be 
offended 3 only quickneſs of Diſpatch in the execution of command; hath 
nothing in it which may nob pleaſe. Abtin, the motions of the minds 
of Kings are ſift and impatient of de 7 z for they think they can do 
all things only this is wanting, thaf it be done ont of hand ; where- 
fore above all other'qualities, celerity is to them moſt acceptable. 


| *} THE PARABLE. | 
XX. I fnp all the'lrving which walk under theſun, 
with the ſugceeding young: Prince, that ſhall riſe up 


—— 


# 


| 
THF, EXPLICATION. 


He parable notes the vanity of neu who are wont topreſs and flock t- 
bout. the: deſigned. ſucceſſors of Princer'; Theroot of this vanity is 
that Frenzie, implanted by naturein the minds of men, which is,that 
they too extremely affect their own projeted hopes. For the mar 
is rarely found that is not move delighted with the contemplation of his fu- 
ture Hopes, than tvith the fruition of what he poſſeſſeth. So further, 
Novelty r5:pleaſing to mans tuture, and expneſtly deſired. Now ina ſuc- 
celiour to a. Prince thefts two concur, Hope ard Novity. The Para- 
ble __ the amewhich was Jonp ago utter'd firſt by Pompeins 
ta'$flla, atterby Tiberieritqueching Mutro';, Plures adorare ſolem Orien- 
tem! quan Occidentem,i i Yer nowwnhitanding Princes in preſent pol- 
ſeſſion, arenot much rfioy'd with this fond humour 5 nor make any 
t mattet of it, as neither 83/2 nor” Tiberins did; but rather ſmile 
axthe levity.of men, -ambdo nor ftand ro tight with Dreams 3 for Hope 
(avhe'(aid) ir.but the Dreaw of & man awake. 
| Is ance - 3lomt 6 ' 
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THE PARABLE. 


XXL. There was a little City, and mann'd but by 2 
few; and there was « mighty King that drew 
his army to it, and erefed bulwarks againſt it, and 
intrench'd it round. Now there was found with- 
in the walls a poor wiſe man, and be by his wif: 
dom rais'd the ſiege, but none remembred that ſame 
poor man, 


THE EXPLICATION. 


3 Parable deſcribeth the depraved and malignant nature of 

Men : In extremity agd ſtraits they commonty flie for ſanttu- 
ary to men of wiſdom and pawer, whom before they diſpis'd ; but ſo 
!oon as the ſtorm is goae, th e unthankful creatures to their 
conſervers. Machiavel not without reaſon propounds a Queſtion, whe- 
ther ſhould be more ingrateful ta well deſerving Perſons, the Prince or the 
People? But in the mean time, he taxeth them both of Ingratitude. 
Notwithſtanding, this vile dealing ariſeth.not from the ingratitude of 
the Prince or People alone ; but oft-times there is added-a theſe the 
envy of the Nobiljty, who in ſecret repineatithe event, though happy 
and proſperous 3 becauſe it proceeded not from themſelves; where- 
fore they extenuate the merit of the Act, and depreſs the Author. 


THE PARABLE. 


XXII. The wayof the ſlothful is a Hedge of T borns. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


He Parable expreſleth moſt elegantly, that foth proves labori- 

ous in the end; For a diligent and fedulous preparation ef- 

tects this, that the foot doth not ſtrike it ſelf againſt any in;pediment, 
but that the way 1s levelPd before it be gone. But he that is(loth- 
ful and puts off all to the laſt point of Execution, it muſt needs fol- 
low, that continually, and at. every ſtep he paffes, as it were, through 
Briars and Brambles, which ever and anonentangle and derain hiox 
The ſame obſervation may be made upon the governing of a Family, 
wherein if there be a care and providence taken, all goes on cheer» 
tully, and with a willing alacrity, without noiſe or tumult : but if 
theletore-calts be wanting, when ſome greater occaſions unexpeRted- 


ly 
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ly fall out, all matters throng in to be diſpatched at once; the fer- 
vants brawl ; the whole houle rings. 


OO — 


THE: PARABLE. 


XXII. He that reſpefs Perſons in judgement doth Prov-xxon 
not well ; for that man will forſake the truth even 
for a piece of Bread. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


'J He Parable moſt wiſely noteth that ina Judge, Facility of Deport- 

ment is more pernicious than tbe corruption of Bribes : tor all per- 
ſons do not give Bribes ; but there is hardly any cauſe wherein 
ſomewhat may not be found, that may incline the mind of the 
Judge, if Reſpe# of Perſons lead him. For one (hall be reſpected as 
a Country-man; a r as an ill-rongw'd man 3 another as a Rich 
man; another as a Favourite z another as commended by a Friend ; 
and to conclude, all is full of iniquity , where Reſpe@ of Perſons 
bears rule; and for a very (light matter, as it were, for & piece of 
Bread, Judgement is perverted. 


THE PARABLE. 


XXIV. A poor man that by extortion oppreſſeth the vorxenc; 
poor, ts like a land-flond that cauſes famine. 


THE EXPLICATTION. 


T His Parable was by the Ancients expreſt and ſhadowed forth, un- 
der the Fable of the 1wo Horſe-leeches, the Full and the Hungry : 
for Oppreſſion coming from the Poor and neceſſitous perſons, is far more 
beaty than the Oppreſſzan cauſed by the Full and Rich; becauſe it is ſuch 
as ſeeks ont all Arts of ExaFion, and all Angles for Money. This kind 
of Oppteſſion was want allo to be reſembled to ſpanges,which being 
dry, tuck in ſtrongly 3 not fo, being moiſt. The Parable compre- 
hends 1n, it a fruicful Inſtruction, both to Princes, that they commit 
not the government of Provinces, or offices of charge to indi 
and indebted perſons z as alſo te people that they fuffer not their 
Kings to be diſtreſſed with too much want. 


THE 
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THE PARABLE. 


XXV. A juſt man falling before the wicked, is a 
troubled fountain, and a corrupted ſpring. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


He Parable gives it in Precept, that States and Republicks muſt 
above all things beware of an unjuit and infamous ſentence , in 
any cauſe of grave importance, and "exemplar in the face of the world; 
ſpecially where the guilty is not quitted, but the innocent is condemned, 
For Injuries ravaging among -private Perſons , do indeed trouble, 
and pollute the waters of Juſtice, yet as in the ſmaller ſtreams, but 
unjuſt Jndgements, fuch as we have ſpoken of, from which examples 
are derived, infect and diſtain the very Fountains of Juftice : foy 
when the Courts of Juſtice ide with Injuſtice, the ſtate of -things is 
turned, as into a publick Robbery, and it manifeltly comes to paſs, 
ut Homo Homini fit Lupus. 


THE PARABLE 


XXVI. Make no friendſhip with any angry man;nor 


walk thou with a furious man. 


THE EXPLICATION.- 


f)Y how much the more devoutly the Laws of Friendſhip amongſt 

go0d mcn, areto be kept and abſerved, by ſo much the more 
it ſtands us upon to uſe all Caution, even at firſt ia a prudent ele- 
(tion of ' Friends. In {ihe waner the diſpoſition and humours of 
Friends, ſo far 4s conerrys oxr perſonal intereſt, ſhould by all means 
be diſpenſed withall : but when they impoſe a neceſſity upon us, what quads 
lity of perjoms we muſt put on, and ſuſtain 5 it is '« very hard caſe, and 
an nureaſonrable condition of Friendſhip, Wherefore according to So- 
lomon's Precept, it principally conducerh to Peace, and Safcry in the 
courle of this world , that we intermingle. not our affairs with 
Cholerick/ natures, andiſuch- as eafily provoke and undertake Quar- 
rels atid ebares 3 for ſuch kind. of Friends will daily efpoule us 
to Factions and Coatentions z that we muſt of neceſfity be forced 
to brealc off all terms of Friendſhip; or elſe be wanting to our 
own perſonal ſafety, 


THE 


- 
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THE PARABLE. 
XX VII. He that conceals a fault ſeeks friendſhip ; **=*"1 


but he that repeats a matter , ſeparates unite4 


friends. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


He way to arbitrate differences, and to reconcile affections is of 
two ſorts. The one begins by an Amneſty , and paſſing over that 
which is paſt, The other, from a Repetition of wrongs, interlacing A- 
pologies and Excuſations. For I remember the ſpeech of a very wiſe 
Perſon, and a great States-man, which was ta this effect ; He that 
deals about a Treaty of Peace, witbaut any recapitulation of the term: 
of Difference, and falling out, he rather deludes mens minds with the 
ſweetneſs of an Agreement, than compounds the differences, by equity 
and moderation of Right. But So/omon, a wiler man than he, is of a 
contrary opinon, approves Awreſty, and prohibites Repetition, for in 
Repetition, there are theſe inconveniences, for that it is, as 1t were, 
unguis inwicere, the nail in the wicer 3 as allo, there is 4 danger of breed- 
ing @ new Suarrel, far-the Parties at difference will never accord 
upon the terms of their falling out. And laſtly, for that in the iſſue, 
it brings the matter to Apologies ; but both the one and the other 
Party, would ſeem rather to remit an offence, than to admit of an ex- 
culation, 


THE PARABLE. 
XXVIII. In every good work there ſhall be abun- *+=r7; 


dance; but where words do abound, there com- 
monly is want. 


THE EXPLICATIq9N. 


N this Parable Solomon Fe nap the the fruit of the Labour of the 
Tongue, and of the Labour of the Hands ;, as if Wealth were the Re- 
venues of the one, want the Revenues of the other. For it commonly 
comes to paſs, that they that talk much, boaſt many things, and pro- 
mile great matters 3 receive no emolument from the things whereof 
they diſcourſe : nay, rather ſuch natures for moſt part are no way 
mduſtrious, and diligent at work ; but only feed and fill themſelves 
with words, as with wind. Certainly, as faith the Poet, 


Qui ſilet efs firmus —— 


for 
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for he that is conſcious to himſelf of proficiency in his indeavours, 
applauds himſelf inwardly, and holds his peace ; but on the con- 
trary, he that is guilty to himſelf of hunting after vain glory , talks 
many things, and reports wonders to others, 


THE PAR ABLE. 


KXXIX. Open Reprehenſ#on is better than ſecret Af 
feftion. 


THE EXPLICATION. 


THe Parable reprehends the ſoft nature of Friends, which will not 

uſe the priviledge of friendſhip, in admoniſhing their Friends 
with freedom and confidence, as well of their errorsas of their dan- 
gers. For what ſhall Tdo? ( will fach a tender hearted friend ſay) 
or which way ſhall I turn my felf ? T love him as dearly as any man can 
do; and if any _ ſhould befall him, I could willing impawn 
my own perſon for his redemption 5 but I know his diſpoſition, if I deal 
freely with him, T ſhall offend him, at leait make him ſad, and yet do 
0 good ;, and I ſhall ſooner eſtrange him from my friendſhip, than re+ 
claim him, or withdraw him from thoſe courſes, which he hath fixt and 
reſolved upon in his mind. Such a friend as this, Solomon here repre- 
hends, as weak and worthleſs; and that a man may reap more profit 
from a manifeſt Knemy, than from ſuch an effeminate Friend : for he 
may perchance hear that by way of reproach from an Enemy, which 
through too much indulgence was but faintly whiſper'd by a friend, 


THE PARABLE, 


XXX. A wiſe manis wary of bis ways ; a cunning 
Fool ſeeks evaſrons. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


Here be two ſorts of wiſdom 3 the one true and ſound, the other- 
counterfeit and falſe, which Solomon doubts not to entitle by 

the name of Folly. He that applies himſelf to the former, takes 
heed to his way and footing, fore-ſeeing dangers, and ſiudying remedies ; 
uſing the aſſiſtance of good men, muniting himſelf againit the invaſions 
of the wicked ;, wary in his entrance and engagement upon a buſineſs, 
not unprepar d of a retreat,and how to come off 5 attent upon advantages, 
conragions againſt encounters 5 with infinite other circumitances, which 
reſpe& the government of his ways and adions. But that other kind 
wiſdom is altogether made np of fallacies and cunning devices, and 
wholly relies upon circumventing of others, and caiting them according 
to the form of their own mould. This wiſdom the Parable deſerved- 
ly rejects, not only as Wicked, but alſo as foolifh. « For firſt it 1s not 
1n the number of thoſe things, which are in our own power 3 nor 19 
it 
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it direed by any conſtant Rule z but new (tratagems muſt every 
day be contrived, the old failing and growing out'of uſe. Second- 

ly, he that is once attainted with the fame and opinion of a cunning 
crafty Companion, hath deprived himſelf of a principal Inſtrument 

for the manage of his affairs, and a pradtical life, that is, Truſt 3 and 

ſo he ſhall find by experience all thingsto go Croſs to his deſires, To 
conclude, theſe Arts and Shifts, howſoever they promiſe fair, and 
much pleaſe ſuch as practiſe themz yet are they many times fru- 
tuned, Which Tacitzs hath well obſerved, Conſilia Callida & ans Tack; 
dacia, expedatione leta ;, tratatu dure; eventutriſtia. 


THE PARABLE, 


XXXI1. Be not too preciſely Righteous ; nor make ecu, - 
thy ſelf too exceſſrvely wiſe ; why ſhould'ſ# thou 
unſeaſonably ſacrifice thy ſafety? 


THE EXPLICATION. 


T Here are Times (\aith T, my wherein too great vertues are ex* Tacit Hiſt. r; 
| poſed to certain ruine. And this fate befals men eminent for 

Vertue or Juſtice, ſometimes ſuddenly, ſometimes fore-ſcen a far off: 

and if theſe excellent parts be ſeconded by the acceſs of wiſdom, that 

is, that they are wary and watchful oyer their own ſafety, then they 

gain thus much, that their ruine comes ſuddenly , altogether by ſe- 

cret and obſcure counſels; whereby both envy may be avoided, and 
deſtruction aſlail them unprovided. | As for that Niminzr, which is 

ſet downin the Parable, (in as much as they are not the words of 

ſome Periander, but of Solomon, who now and then notes the evils 

in man's life, but never commands them)it muſt be underſtood, not of ' 
vertue it ſelf, in which there is no Nizzum or exceſlive extremity, but 

ofa vain and invidious Afﬀectationand Oſtentation thereof. A point 
ſomewhat reſembling this, Tacitxs infinuates ih a paſlage touching 
Lepidus, ſetting it down as a Miracle, that he had never been the 
Author of any ſervile ſentence, and yet had ſtood fafe in fo cruel 

and bloody times. This thought (ſaith he) many times comes into my opal. iy; 
mind, whether theſe things are governed by Fate 5, or it lies alſo in onr 

own Power to ſteer an even courſe void of Danger and Indignity, between 

ſervile Flattery and ſullen Contumacy, 


THE PARABLE. 


XXX II. Give occaſion ta a wiſeman and his wiſdom veov.n; 
will be increaſed. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


NS Parable diſtinguiſhes between that wiſdom whith is grown, and 
and ripened into true Habit; and that which ſwims only in the —_— 
LI an 
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and conceit, or is bodfted in ſpeech, but hath not taken deep root, For 
the one upon occafion prefented, wherein ut may be exercis'd, is in- 
ſtantly quickned, prepared, and dilated, fo as it feems greater than 
it felf: but rhe other which before occaſion was quick and attive,now 
occafion is given, becomes amaz'd and confuſed, that even he who 
preſumed the polfefftion thereof, begins to call into doubt whether 
the preconceptions of ſach wiſdom were not meer Dreams, and emp- 
ty ſpeculations, 


THE PARABLE. 


XXXIII. He that praifeth his friend aloud, riſong 
early, it ſhall be to bim no better than acurſe. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


Oderate and ſeaſonable Praiſes, and utter'd upon occaſion, much 
M conduce both to mens F amt 'and Fortunes s, but immoderate, ſire- 
porous, and unſeaſonably n__ out, profit not bing, nay rather from the 
ſence of this Parable they do much prejudice. Forfrft, they manifeſtly 
betray themſelves to proceed enther from too extreme Aﬀe@ion, or 
from a too ſtudied AﬀeFatior, to the end that him whom they have 


thus praiſed, they may by falfe I demerit rather to them- 
ſelves; than by juſt attributes adorn his perfon. Secondly, ſparing 
and modeſt Praiſes, commonly mvite ſuch as are preſent to add ſomme- 
thing of their own to the commengations z Contrarywife profuſe and 
immodeſt Praiſes, invite the hearers ro detrat and take away ſome- 
thing. Thirdly, (which is the principal yin) too much m2 4 
man \tirs up envy towards him ; ſeeing all *wmoderate Praiſes ſeen to 
be a Reproach to others, who merit no tefs, 


THE PARABLE. 


XXXIV. As Faces ſhine inwaters, ſo mens bearts 
are manifeſto the wiſe. 


THE EXPLICATION, 


7T=> Parable diſtingiſheth betweex the Hearts of wiſe men and of 0+ 
ther Mens comparing thoſe to waters or glaſſes, which receive and 
repreſent the forms and Images of things; whereas the other are like to 
Earth, or rude fione, wherein nothing is refleFed. And the more apt- 
ly is the mind of a wiſe-man compar'd to a G/aff or Mirror ; becauſe 
in a Glaſf his own Image may be ſeen together with the Images of 0+ 
thersz which the eyes cannot do of themſelves without a Glaſs. Now 
it the mind of a wiſe man be ſo capable, as to obſerve and compre- 
hend ſuch an infinite diverſity —— and Cuſtoms, it remains 

ro 
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to be endeavour'd, that it may become no leſs various in the Applica- 
tion, than it is in the Repreſentation, 


Qui ſapit, innumeris Moribus aptus erit. 


Hus have we ſtaid perchance ſomewhat longer upon theſe Para- 
bles of Solomon, than is agreeable to the proportion of an ex- 
ample, being carried away thus far forthe Dignity both of the matter 
itſelf, and of the Author. Neither was this in uſe only with the He- 
brews, but it is generally to be found in the wiſe men of ancient 
times; that if any mans obſervation. lite upon any thiag that was 
good and benefictal to the common practick courſe of life, he would 
reduce and contra it into ſome ſhort ſentence or Parable, or elſe ſore 
Fable. But for Fable; ( as we have noted elſewhere ) they were in times 
alt Vicegerents, and ſupplements of Examples; now that the times a- 
und with Hiſtory, the aim is more right and Active, when the Mark 
is alive; But the form of writing which belt agrees with ſo variable 
and univerſal an Argument (as is the handling of negotiations and ſcat- 
ter'd Occaſions ) that would be of all other the fitteſt which Xachiavel 
made choice of, for the handling of matters of Policy and Government 3 
namely by Obſervations or Diſcourſes, as they term them, upon Hiſto» 
ry and Examples. For knowledge drawn freſhly, and, as it were in 
our view, out of Particulars, knows the way tbeſt to Particulars a« 
gain; and it hath much greater life for Practice, when the Diſcourſe 
or Diſceptation attends upon the Example, than when the Example at- 
tends upon the Diſceptation : for here not only Order but Subſtance is 
reſpeted. For when the Example is ſet down as the Ground of the 
Diſpmation, it uſeth to be-propounded with the preparation of cir- 
cumſtances, which may ſometimes controul the diſcourſe thereupon 
made; ſometimes ſupply itz ſo it may bein place of a pattern for i- 
mitation and praQice : whereas on the contrary, examples alledged 
for the Djſputations ſake, are cited ſuccinttly and limply, and as bond- 
men wait, in a ſervil aſpe&, upon the commands of the Diſcourſe. But 
this difference is tot amiſs to be obſerved, that as Hiſtories of Times 
afford the bei# matter for Diſconrſes upon Politicky, ſuch as are thoſe of 
Machiavelz $0 the Hiſtories of lives, are the beſt InſtraFions for diſ- 
courſe of Buſineſs 5 becauſe they comprize all variety of Occaſions and 
Negotiations, as well great as (mall. 
$ Nay there is a ground of Diſcourſe for Precepts tonching Buſneſr, 
more accommodate than both thoſe ſorts of Hiſtory 5 which is, when 
Diſcourſes are made upon Letters, but ſuch as are wiſe and ſerious, as 
thoſe of Cicero ad Atticum, and others. For letters uſually repreſent 
Buſineſs more particularly, and more to the life ; than either Chroni-, 
cles or Lives. Thus have we ſpoken both of the Matter and Form of 
the firſt portion of the Knowledge of Negotiation, which handles d:ſper- 
fed Occaſwns, which we deliver up upon the accompts of Defict- 


ents. 
H. Thereis alſo another portion of the ſame Knowledge, which dif- 


ferethas much from that other, whereof we have ſpoken as ſapere, and 


ſbi ſapere : for the onsſeems to move as it were , from the centre to the 
L1 2 circumference 


— 


Ovid.de AA; 


Lib.2.cap. 13. 


Diſcorſo ia. 
Liv. 


Y 
FABER 
FORTU- 
NA, ſivede 
Ambitu vitz- 


_—_ 
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Plaut.in Trin, 
Cic,in Par, 
Saluſt.ad 
Cz\.Lib.1, 
Dec. 1v. 


Plutar.in Syl- 
la, 


Ezech 29, 
Habac.r. 


Virg.AXn. 10, 


$yet.in Julio» 


Plut.in}, 
Cz, 


circumference ;, the other as it were , from the circumference to 
the centre. For there is a wiſdom of giving Counſel unto others; and 
there is a wiſdom of forecaiting for his own fortunes ; and theſe do ſome- 
times meet, but more often ſever, For many are exceeding wiſt in 
their own ways, Which yet are weak for adminiſtration of civil af- 
fairs, or giving of Counſel, like the Ant, which is a wiſe creature for 
it ſelf, but very ——_ the Garden. This wiſdom the Romans thoſe 
excellent Patriots, did take much knowledge of; whereupon the 
Comical Poet ſaith, Certainly the Mould of a wiſe mans Fortune is in 
bis own hands; yea it grew into an Adage among them, 


Faber quiſque Fortune proprig—— 3 


And Livy attributes the ſame virtue to Cato Major : In this man there 
were ſuch great abilities of wit and underſianding, that into what climate 
ſoever his nativity had caſt bim,he ſeems'd to be able to command a fortune, 
This kind of wifdom, if it be profeſt and openly declar'd, hath ever 
been — not only impolitick, but an unlucky and ominous thing : 
as it was obſerved in Tiwothens the Atheniar, who after he had done 
many excellent ſervices to the honour and utility of the ſtate, and 
was to. give an accoant of his government tathe people, as the man- 
ner was, concluded every particular with this clauſe, and in this, 
Fortune had nopart : but it fell aut that he never proſper'd in any 
thing he took in hand afterwards. This is in truth too high and fa. 
vouring of extreme a ace, aſpiring to the ſame point of Pride 
which Ezekzel records of Pharaoh, Dicis fluvins eft mens, + ega fect 
meipſum:, or of that which another Prophet ſpeaks, They exult end of- 
fer ſacrifices to their ntt, and burn imgenſe to their ſnare, or of that 
which the Poet expreſſeth of Mezentins a Deſpiler of the Gods. 


Dextra-whi Deus, C telum quod miſſile libro, 
Nunc adfunt, ——- 


Finally Julius Ceſar, never tomy remembrance, betrayed the im- 
potency of his hidden thoughts fo-much, as ina ſpeech of like nature z 
tor when the Augur gave him information #het the entrails were not 


ſperons, he cloſely murmur'd to himſelf Ernnt Letiora cum voto, which 


ſaying of his preceded not long befare the misfortune of his death. 
But this extremity of Confidence, (as we have (aid) as it isanrunballow- 
ed thing, ſo was it ever unbleſt. And therefore they that were great 
Politicks indeed, and truly wile, thought it their fafe(t courſe, ever 
to aſcribe theie ſucceſles to their Felicity 3 and not to their skill and 
virtue. So 8y{/« firnam'd himſelf Felix,not Magnus, and Cxfar (more 
adviſedly than before) faith-to the Pilot, Ceſarem vehis, & fortmoram 
ejus. But yet nevertheleſs theſe Poſitions 3 Faber 2 niſque Fortune 


ſug. Sapiens dominabitur Aſtris. Invia virtuti nulla eſt via, and the 


likez if they be underſtood and applied rather as ſpurs to induſtry, 
than as ſtirrops to inſolency ; and rather to beget in men courage and 
conſtancy of Reſolutions, than Arrogancy and Oſtentation; are de- 
ſcrvedly accounted ſound and healthful ; and (no queſtion) have been 

ever 
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ever imprinted in the greateſt Minds, ſo ſenſibly, as ſometimes they 
can ſcarce difſemble ſuch cogitations. For we ſee Auguſtus Ceſar (who 
compared with his uncle, was rather diverſe, than inferiour, but 
certainly a perſon more (taid and ſolemn) when he died, deſired of 


his friends that ſtood about his Bed, that when he expired they would Sv*t.in 40. 


give him a Plaudite;, as if he were conſcient to himſelf, that he had 
plaid his part well upon the (tage. This portion alſo of knowledge is 
to be ſumm'd amonglt Deficients 3 not but that it hath been uſurped 
and _ in Practice, far more exceſſively than is fitting ; but 
becauſe books concerning this Argument are filent. Wherefore accord- 
ing to our cultom, as we did in the former; we will fet down ſome 
heads or patlages of itz and we will call it Fabrumw Fortune, or as we 
have faid, Dodrinam de Ambitu vite.——W herein, at the firſt 
view, I may ſcem to handle a new and ſtrange Argument, in teach- 
ing men how they may be raiſers and makers of their own fortune; a 
doctrine certainly to which every man will willingly yield himſelf a 
Diſciple, till he throughly conccives the difficulty thereof. For the 
conditions are neither lighter, or fewer, or leſs difficult to the Pur- 
chaſe of Fortune, than to the purchaſe of virtue; and it is as hard and 
ſevere a Thing to be a true Politick, as to be truly Moral. But the 
bandling hereof concerns learning greatly, both in Honour and in Sub- 
Stance. For it isa principal point which nearly concerns the Homour 
of Learning, that Pragmatick men may know, that Learning is not like 
ae ſmall Bird, as the Lark, that can mount and ſing, and pleaſe her 
felf,, and nothing elſe; but that ſhe holds as well of the Hawk , that can 
ſoar aloft, and after that when ſhe ſees her time, can ſtoop and ſeize npon 
her prey. Again this kind of wiſdom much reſpects the Perfeion of 
Leerning ; becauſe it isthe right rule of a perfect enquiry, that nothing 
be found inthe Globe of Matter, that hath not a Parallel in the Chriſtal- 
line Globe, or the Intele& : That tis, that there be not any thing in 
Being and Action, that fhould not be drawn and collected into contem- 
plation and Doctrine. Neither doth learning otherwiſe admire or 
elteem this ArchiteFnre of Fortune, than as a work of an inferiour kind : 
for no mans proper fortune can be a retribution any way worthy the 
donation of his Eſſence and Being granted him from God ; nay it often 
comes to paſs, that men of excellent gifts abandon their Fortunes 
willingly, that their minds may be vacant for more ſublime reſpects : 
et nevertheleſs Fortune, as an Organ of virtue and merit, deſerves 
likewic ber ſpeculation and Dodtrine. 
$ Unto this knowledge appertain precepts, ſome ſummary and Prin- 
cipal; ſomeſparsdand various, Precepts Summary are converſant a+ 
bout the true knowledge both of others 3 and of bimſelf. The firi# Pre- 
cept, whereia the priacipal point of the knowledge of others doth con- 
filt, may be determined thisz that we procure to our ſelves, fo far as 
may be, that window which Moms once required. He, when he ſaw 
inthe frame of Mans heart,ſo many Angles and Receſles,fownd fault that 
there was not a window, through which a man might look into thoſe obſcure 
and crooked windings. This window we ſhall obtain,if with all diligent 
circumſpection we purchaſe and procure unto our ſclves good informa» 


tion touching particular Perſons, with whom we nogotiate and have 
fo 


gult, 


Plato de Rep: 


— — 
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todeal; as alſo of their natures, their defires, their ends, their cu. 
ſtoms, their Helps and Advantages, whereby they are chiefly ſupport- 
ed and are powerful ; and again, of their weakneſſes and difadvan- 
tages, and where they lie moſt open and are obnoxious; of their 
Friends, Fattions, Patrons and Dependancies 3 and again of their 
Oppoſites, Enviers, Competitors; as allo their Modes, Times, and 
Critical ſeaſons of eafie Acceſs. 


. Sola wiri molles Aditus, & tempora noris. 


Laſtly the Principles and Rules which they have ſet down tothem- 
ſelves; and the like. And this information muſt be taken not only 
of Perſons, but of Particular Attions alſo which are on Foot, from time 
to time, and asit were hot upon the Anvil ; how they are conducted 
and ſucceed; by whole furtherances they are favour'd, by whom op- 
pos'd, of what weight and moment they are, and what conſequence 
they inferz and the like, For the knowledge of preſent AGions is not 
only material in it ſelf, but hath this advantage alſo, as without it the 
knowledge of Perſons will be very deceitful and erroneous : for Mer 
change with the ATFionsz and while they are implicated in Attions,en- 
gaged and and environed with buſineſs, they are one z when they re- 
turn to their Nature, they are another. Theſe I»formations touch» 
ing Particulars, reſpe&ing as well Perſons as 4Fions, areas the Minor 
Propoſitions in every Adive Syllogiſm : tor no verity or excelleney of 
Obſervations or Axioms (whereof the Major Propoſitions Politick are 
made) can ſuffice to ground a concluſion, if there be error and miſta- 
king in the Minor Propoſition. And that ſuch knowledge may be com- 
=r LT ycrwes is our ſurety, who ſaith—Connſel in the Heart of a Man 
ir like a deep water,but a wiſe man will draw it out, — And although the 
knowledge it ſelf fall not under Precept, becauſe it is of Individuals, 
yet inſtrudtions for the deducing of it may with profit be ſet down. 

$ The knowledge of Men fix ways may be diſcloſed and drawn out ; 
by their Faces and Conntenances, by Words, by Deeds, by their Na- 
ture, by their Ends, and by the Relations of others. As for the Viſage 
and Conntenance, let not the ancient Adage move us, 


Fronti nulla fides — — 


For though this ſaying may not amiſs be meant of the outward and ge» 
neral compoſure ofthe Countenance and Geſtxre, yet there are certain 
tubtil motions and labours of the Eyes, Face, Looks, and Geiture, 
whereby, as &. Cicero elegantly faith, is unlockt andopen'd—Iarxre 
qnedam animi—— the gate of the mind. Who more cloſe than Tiberins 
Ceſar? ButTatitns,noting the Charatter and different manner of ſpeak - 
1ng, which 7iberixs us'd in commending in the Senate the great ſervices 
done byGermenicus and Druſuszof the commendations given of Germa- 
nicus he ſaith thus —Aagir in ſpeciem verbrs adornata,quam ut penitivs 
ſentire crederetur.ot the commendations given of Druſus thus,---Pancio- 
ribass ſed intentior, &- fidi oratione. Again Tacitus noting the ſame 
Tiberius at other times ſomewhat more clear and legible Sath—&vir 


ipſe 


— 


-_ 
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ipſe compoſitus aliis & velut ® elutantinns verbarum ; ſolittiiis prompti-, Orl. & velut 
94s loguebatur quoties ſubveniret. Certainly there can hatdly be {39 x 
ound any Artificer of . Diſſinenlation 'fo cunning ard excellent, or a 
Conntenance (o forced, or as 'he faith —< owltus fuſſns— fo corimand- 
td, that can fever from an artificiousand feighed h, thefe Notes ; 
but that the ſpeech iseither more. f/ght and carelef, or more; ſet and 
formal, or more tedions and wandring, or more dryand relutant, 
than uſual. i pic ata \ 64 
$ As\for Mens words they are (as Phyſicians Jay of Waters) full 
of flattery and uncertainty; yet theſe counterfeit colours are two 
ways excellently'difcover'd 3 namely when word: are uttered either 
upon the fadder,oreifc in paſſron. So Tiberins being ſuddenly moved, 
and ſomewhat incens'd upon a ſtinging ſpeech of Agrippina, came a 
Rep fdrthof his inbred difimulation. Thefſewords, fzith Tacitus Anal. ry; 
beard by Tiberius; drew from his dark covert Breaft . ſich words 
as he ns'd ſeldom to let fall; and taking her up _ told Her her 
own ina Greek verſe. That ſhe was therefore hart becauſe ſhe did not 
reign. Therefore the'Poet doth not improperly call ſuch Paſſzons 
Tortures— becauſe they urge 'men to confels and betray their 
ſecrets, 


Vino tortus © Ira Hor, Fpff.r, 


Experience indeed ſhews that there are few men ſo true to them- 
ſclves, and fo (etted tn. their reſolves, but that ſorhetimes upon hear, 
ſometimes upon bravery, ſometimes upon intimate good will to a 
Friend, ſometimes upon weakneks and trouble of mind, that'can no 
longer hold out under the weight of grietsz ſometimes from (ome 6- 
her Aﬀection or Paſſion, they reveal and communicate their mward 
hotghts: but above all,it ſounds the mind to the bottom,and arch- 
eth it to the quick, when Simulation is put toit by a couriter-Diſfi» 
mulation according to the proverb of Spain, Di Mentira, y facaras 
verdad, Tell a lye and. find 4 Truth, | 

$ Neither are Deeds, th they bethe ſureſt pledges of mens 
minds, altogether to be truſted without a dihgent and. judicious 
conſideration of their Magnitude and Nature : For the ſaying ts moſt 
true, That fraud eretts it ſelf a counftermure of credit in ſmaller tvatters, 
that it miy cheat with better advantage afterwards. The Maher thinks 
himſelf wpor the Croſs with the Cryer, and upon the point to. be 
bought and fold, when he is better uſed than te was wont to be, 
without manifeſt cauſe : for ſmall favours , they do bat lull men a 
{leep, both as to caxtion,and as to Induſtry, and are rightly called 

by Demoſthenes Alimzenta ſocordie. Again, we may plainly fee the pemon; 
falſe and inconſtant propriety and nature of ſome Deeds, even of 
ſuch as are accounted Benefits, from that patticular which MHxtiaxr 
practis'd upon Antovins primns, who upon that hollow and unfaithful 
reconcilement made between them, advanced many of the Friends 

of Antonius, and beſtowed upon them Tribuneſhips, and Captainſbips Twi, wh. 
liberally : by this ſubtile pretence of demerit, he did not ſtrengthen, »», 
but altogether diſarm and deſolate Antorins, and win from him his 
Dependances, and made them his own creatures. | FR 

$ Bur 
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$ But the ſureſt key, to unlock the minds of Men,conſeits in ſearch- 
ing and diſcloſing either their Natures and diſpoſttions , or their ends 
and intentions. And certainly the weakeſt and fimpleſt fort of men 
are beſt interpreted by their Naturesz but the wileſt and: more re- 
ſerved are beſt expounded by their Ends. For it was wiſely and 
pleaſantly ſaid (though in my judgement very untruly ) by a Nax- 
tio of the Popes, returning from a certain Nation, where he ſerved 
as Leidger, whoſe opinion being askt, touching the appointment of 
one to go inhis place, gave counſel, that in any caſe his Hol. ' would 
not ſend one too wiſe, becauſe, ſaid he, no wiſe man would ever imagine, 
what they in that country were like to do. Certainly it is a frequent 
error, and very familiar with wiſe men, to meaſure other men, by 
the Module of their own abilities; and therefore often ſhoot: over 
the mark, ſuppoſing men to projet and delign to themſelves 'deeper 
ends, and to prattiſe more ſubtil Arts, and compaſt reaches, than 
indeed ever came into their heads , which the 7za/ian Proverb ele- 
gantly noteth, ſaying, 


Di Dendri, di Senno, e di Fede 
C'n'e Minco che non Crede., 


There is commonly leſs Mony, leſs Wiſdom, and lefs good Faith than 
men do accompt. Wherefore if we be to deal with men ofa mean and 
ſhallow capacity, 'becauſe they do many things abſurdly, the con- 
jefture mult be taken rather from the proclivity of their Natwres, than 
the d of their exds, Furthermore, Princes (but upon a far 0- 
ther reaſon) are belt interpreted by their Natures 3 and private per- 
ſons , rg” ends, For Princes being at the top of humane Deſires, 
they have, for the moſt part, 'no particular ends propounded tothem- 
ſelves, whereto they aſpire, ſpecially with vehemency and perſe- 
verance 3 by the ſite and diitance of which ends,a man might take mea- 
ſure and ſcale of the reſt of their Aions, and Deſires 3 which is one 
of the chief cauſes that their Hearts (as the Scripture pronounceth)are 
inſcrutable, But private perſons arelike Travellers which intentive- 
ly go on aiming at ſome exd in their journey, where they may ſtay 
and reſt; ſo that a man may make a probable conjecture and pre- 
ſage upon them, what they would, or would not Do: for if any 
thing conduce untotheir ends, it is probable they will put the ſame 
in execution 3 but if it croſs their deligns, they will not. Neither is 
the information touching the diverſity of mens ends and natures, to 
be taken only ſymply, but comparatively alſo; as namely what affeFi- 
on and humor have the predominancy and command of the reſt ? So we 
ſee, when Tige/inus ſaw himſelf outſtript by Petronius Turpilianus in 
adminiſtring and ſuggeſting pleaſures to Neroes humor, —Metns e- 

Jus rimatur— faith Tacitus, he wrought upon Neroes Fears , and by 
this means brake the neck of his Concurrent. 

$ As for the knowing of mens minds at ſecond hand from Reports of 
others, it ſhall ſuthce to touch it briefly. weakneſſes and faults you 

ſhall beſt learn from enemies ;, vertues and abilities, from friends; cu- 
ftoms and times, from ſervants 3, cogitations and opinions, from intis 
mate 
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mate confidents, with whom Ry and familiarly diſcourſe. Pos» 
lar fameis light, and the judgement of ſuperiours uncertain 3 for 
ore ſuch, men are more maskt 3 


——Perior Famae Domeſticis CLAN UG 


But to all this part of enquiry, the moſt compendious way reſteth 
in three things. Firſt, to have | —— acquaintance and inwardneſs 
with thoſe which have molt lookt into the world, and are well verſt 
both in men and matters; but eſpecially to endeavour to have pri- 
vacy and converſation with ſome particular friends , who according 
to the diverſity of Buſineſs and Perſons, are able to give us ſolid ia- 
formation, and good intelligence of all paſſages. Secondly, to keep 
a diſcreet temper and mediocrity, both in liberty of ſpeech and Tacj- 
turnity; more wa rw uſing liberty , but ſecrecy where it imports. 
For liberty of ſpeech invites and provokes others to uſe the ſame liberty 
to Rs again, andſo brings much to a mans knowledge 5, but ſilence in- 
duceth truit end inwardneſs, ſo as men love to lay up their ſecrets with 
ws as ina cloſet. Thirdly, we mult by d acquire the Habit of 4 
watchful ax PR wit, ſoayin every conference and ation we may 
both promote the main matter in hand, and yet obſerve other circum- 
ſtances that may be incident upon the Bye. For as Epidetus gives it 
in Precept , a Philoſopher in every particular aCtion, ſhould ſay 
thus to himſelf, 7 will do this alſo, and yet go on in my courſe. So a 
Politick in every particular occurrence ſhould make this account and 
reſolution with himſelf; And I will do this nu and yet learn 
ſomething that may be of uſe hereafter. And therefore they who are 
of ſuch a heavy wit and narrow comprehenſion, as to overdo one 
particular, and are wholly taken up with the buſineſs in hand z and 
do not ſo much as think of any matters which intervene (a weak- 
neſs that Monteigne confelles in himſelf) ſuch indeed are the beſt in- 
ſtruments of Princes and of State but fail in point of their own For- 
tune, But in the mean time, above all things caution mult be ta- 
ken, that we have a good ſtay, and hold of our ſelves , by repreſſing 
a too ative forwardneſs of diſpoſition 3 leſt that this knowing much , 
do not draw us on to much meddling ; for nothing is more unfor- 
tunate, than light and raſh intermeddling in many matters. Sothat 
this variety of knowledge of Perſons and ATions, which we give in 
Precept to be procured, tends in concluſion to this 3 to makea ju- 
dicious choice both of thoſe AFions we undertake, and of thoſe Per- 
ſons whole advice and afliſtance we uſe, that ſo we may know how 
to condudt our affairs with more dexterity and ſafety. 

< After the knowledge of others follows the knowledge of our ſelves x 
for no leſs diligence, rather more, is tobe taken in a true and exact 
underſtanding of owr own Perſons; than of the Perſons of others, for 
the Oracle, Noſce Teipſam, 1s not only a rule of univerſal Prudence, 
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but hath a ſpecial place in Politicksz for as St. James excellently jacob.r, 


puts us in mind, that he that views his Face in a Glafs, yet inſtantly 
forgets what one he was 3, (o that there is need of a very frequent ins 
ſpetion. The ſame holds allo in Civil Affairs; but there are indeed 
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divers Glaſſes; for the Divine Glaff in which we muſt look our 
ſelves, is the Word of God ;z but the Polzrick Gl2F is nothing elſe 
but the State of the World and times wherein we live. Wherefore 
a man ought to take an exact examination,and an impartial view (not 
ſuch as uſeth to be taken by one too much in love with himſelf) of his 
own abilities, vertues and ſupports z as likewiſe of his own defects, 
Mabilities, and Impediments; fo making his accounts, that he ever 
eſtimate theſe with the moſt, thoſe rather with the leaſtz and from 
this view and examination, thefe points following come into conſt- 
deration. 

6 The firſt Conſideration ſhould be, how a man's individual confdi- 
tution and moral temper ſorts with the general ftate of the times 5 which 
if they be found agreeable, then he may give himſelf more ſcope and hberty, 
and uſe his own nature; but if there be any antipathy and diſſonancy, 
then, in the whole courſe of his liſe, he ſhould carry himſelf more cloſe re- 
tired. and reſerved. So did Tiberius, who being conſcient of his own 
temper, not well forting with his times, was never feen at publick 
Plays: and came not into the Senate in twelve of his laſt years:where- 
as on the contrary AnguiFas Hved ever in mens eyes, which alfo Taci- 
tws obſerved : Alia Tiberio Morum vie 3 the ſame reaſon too was. to 
fecure his perſon from danger. 

y The ſecond Conſideration ſhould be how a man's nature ſorts with 
the profeſſions and conrſes of life, which are in uſe and eftcem, and where- 
of he is to make his choice 5, that ſo if he have not yet determined what 
race to run, or what conrſe of life to take , he may chuſe that whi 
moſt fit and agreeable to his natural diſpoſition; but if it he be engaged 
already in a condition of life, to which by nature he is not ſo fitted, les 
him make a departure at the firſt opportunity, and take another m_—_ 
on. This we ſee was done by Yalentine Borgia, that was defign'd by 
his father to a Sacerdotal profefiton, which, obeying the bent of his 
own nature, he quitted ſoon after, and apphed: himſelf to a Milita- 
ry courſe of life 3 th as equally unworthy the dignity of a 
_ as of a Prieſt , ſeeing the peſtilent Man hath diſhonoured 

t 

$ The third Confideration ſhould be how a man may be valued, and 
may deport himſelf as he is comper'd with his Equals and Rivals, whone 
it is likely he may have Competitors and Concurrents in his Fortune, and 
that he take that conrſe of life wherein there is the greateſt ſolitude 
able men; and bn to be moſt eminent. Thus Julins Ceſar did, 
who at firſt was an Orator or Pleader, and was chief converfant in 
Gown-Arts of Peacez but when he ſaw Cicero, Hortenfiws and Catn- 
lzs to excel intheglory of Eloquence, and no man eminent for the 
Wars but Pompeizs, he forſook his courſe, and biddinga long fare- 
well to a civil and popular Greatneſs, transfer'd his d to the 
Wars, and tothe Martial Greatneſs ; by which mean he a ed to 
the top of Sovereignty. 

The fourth Conſpderation may be , that in the choice þ friends and 
inward dependances, a man conſult his own nature and diſpoſition, and 
proceed according to the compoſition of his own temper ; for differext 
conflitmtions require different kinds of friends to comply witha!l 5 to ſome 

men, 
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men, ſolemn and ſilent natures, to others bold antl boaiting humours are 
acceptable; and many of the like fort. Certainly it is worth the ob» 
ſervation, to ſee of what diſpofition the friends and followers of Ju- 
lizs Ceſar were, (as Antonizs, Hirtizs, Panſa, Oppixs, Balbus, Dolabel/a, 
Pollio, the reſt) theſe were wont to ſwear, it# vivente Clare moriar ; 
bearing an infinite affection to Ceſar, but towards all others diſdain- 
ful and arrogant, and they were men in publick Buſineſs ative and 
effe&ual 3 1n fame and reputation, not ſolemn and celebrated. 
The fifth Conſideration may be that a man take heed how he guide hine- 
elf by Examples, and that be do not fondly affe@ the Imitation of 0- 
thers ;, as if that which is pervious to others, muſt needs be as patent to 
him, never conſidering with himſelf what difference perhaps there is be- 
twixt his and their natures and carriages, whom he hath choſen for his 
pattern and example. This was manifeſtly Powpeiss's error, who, as 
Cicero reports it, was wont often-to lay, Syl/a potnit, Fg9 non potero 2 
wherein he was much abuſed , the nature and proceedings of him- 
ſelf and SyzZ2, being the unlikelieſt in the world ; the one being 
fierce, violent, and preſling the fat ; the other folemn,reverencin 
Laws, direfing all to Majeſty and Fame; and therefore the leſs 
eftetual and powerful to go thorough with his deligns. There 
are more Precepts of this nature, but theſe ſhall ſuffice tor Example 
to the relt. | 
$ Nor is the well underſtanding, and diſcerning of 4 man's ſelf ſuf- 
ficient, but he muſt conſult with himſelf upon a way how he. may aptly 
and wiſely open and reveal himſelf , and in ſumm, become flexible and 
moulded to the ſeveral forms and impreſſuons of occaſions. As for the 
Revealing of a man's ſelf, we (eenothing more uſual, than fot the 1 
able man to make the greater ſhew. Wherefore it is a great advan- 
tage to good parts, if a man can by a kind of. Art and Grace ſet forth 
bimfelf to others, by aptly revealing ((o it be done without diſtaſte 
or arrogance) his Vertues, Merits and Fortune 3 and on the contra- 
ry by covering artificially his weakneſſes; defects, misfortunes and 
diſgraces ; _— upon thoſe,. and as it were, turning them 
to the light ; li ing from theſe, and leſſening them by an apt ex- 
poſition, and the like. Wherefore Tacitws faith of Murianss, who 
was the wiſeſt man and the greateſt Politick of his time, Q@-rniz 
que dixerat fecerttq; Arte quidam oftentator. This ſetting forth of a 
man's ſelf requires indeed ſome Art, leſt it turn tedious and arrogant z 
but yet ſo, as ſome kind of 0ftemtation, though it be to the firlt de- 
gree of vanity, ſeems rather a vice in the Fthicks, than in the Poli- 
ticks. Forasit is uſually (aid of Slander, AudaGer calumtinare, ſemper 
aliquid herct. Soit may be ſaid of Oftentation ( unleſs it be 1n a groſs 
manner deform'd and ridiculous) Audader te nendita, ſemper aliquid 
beret ; it will (tick certainly with the more ignorant and inferiour 
ſort of rtien, though the more wiſe and folemn ſmile at it, and de- 
ſpiſe. Therefore the Eitimation won with many, ſhall countervail the _ 
dain of a few. But it this Oitertation of a man's jelf, whereof we ſpeak, 
be carried with decency and diſcretion; for example, if it make (ſhew 
of a native candor and 1nbred ingenuity 3 orif it be aſlum'd at times, 
when ather Perils approach (as in Myitaty perſons in time of War) 
M am 2 Of 
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or at times when others are moſt envied, or it words which reſpe@a 
mans own Praiſe, (cem to fall from him in a carelels patlage, as jntend- 
mg ſomething elſe, without dwelling too long upon them, or being 
too ſerious; or it aman ſograce bimfelf, as with equal freedom , he 
forbears not to tax and jeſt at himſelf; or in ſum,if he do this not of his 
own accord, but as urg'd and provokt by the inſolegcies aud contu. 
melies of others , it doth greatly add to a mans Reputation. And /ure- 
ly not a few (more ſolid than windy natures, and therefore want the 
Art of bearing up ſayl in the height of the winds 3) ſuffer for their mo- 
deration, not without fome prejudice, and diladvantage totheir repu- 
tation and merit. But for theſe Flouriſhes and enhancements of yertue, 
howſoever ſome of weak judgement, and perchance too ſeverely Mo- 
ral, may diſallow, no man will deny this, but that we ſhould endea- 
vour at keaſt, that vertue thorow careleſs negligence be not diſvalued, 
and imbaſed under the juſt price. This diminution of the value, and 
abating the price in eſtimating Virtue; is wont to fall out three wayes. 
Firſt when a man offers and obtrudes himſelf and ſervice in matters of 
imployment not calF'd nor ſent for; ſuch prompt offices as theſe are re- 
puted well rewarded, if they be not refuſed. Secondly when a man in 
the beginning and fir{t on-ſet of animployment, too much abuſeth his 
own forces and abilities, when that which ſhould have been performed 
by degrees, he laviſheth out all at once z which in matters well mana- 
ged, wins __ grace and commendation, but in the end induceth 
fatiety. Thirdly when a man is too ſuddenly ſeahble, and too incon- 
ſtderately tranſported with the fruit of his vertue, in commendation, 

plauſe, honour, favour confer'd upon him and is too much affect- 
&< and delighted therewith : of this point there is a wiſe Aviſo. Be- 
ware leit you ſeem unacquainted with great matters, that are thus pleas'd 
with fel, if they were great. ; 

$ But the covering of Defe@s is of no leſs importance than a wiſe and 
dexterous oitentation of vertues, Defe&#s are conceal'd and ſecreted by « 
three-fold induitry, and as it were under three coverts, Caution, Co- 
lour, and Confidence. Cantion is that, when we do wiſely avoid to be 
put upon thoſe things for which we are not proper 3 whereas contra- 
riwiſe bold and uaſtaid ſpirits will cafily engage themſelves without 
judgement, in matters wherein they are not ſeen, and fo publiſh and 
proclaim all their imperfe&ions. Colowr 1s when we do warily and 
wiſely prepare and make way, to have a favourable and commodious 
conſtruction made of our faults and wants; as proceeding from a bet- 
ter cauſe, or intended for ſome other purpole than is generally con- 
ceiv'd : for of the Covert of Faults the Poet ſaith well, 


Sepe latet vitinm proximitate Boni, 


Wherefore if we perceive a Defe& in our ſelves, our endeavour muſt 
be to borrow and put on the Perſox and Colowr of the next bordering 
Vertue, wherewith it may be ſhadowed and ſecreted. For inſtance, 
he that is D»//, muſt pretend Gravitzz he that is a Coward, Mildneſs, 
and ſothereſt, And it will advantage, to frame ſome probable caule, 
2nd to give it out and ſpread it abroad, that induced us to diflemble 

our 
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our abilities and not do our beſt; that fo making a Vertwe of Neceſſzty, 
what was not in our power, may ſeem not to have been in our wz/! to 
do. As for Confidence, it is indeed an impudent, but the fureſt and 
molt effectual remedy 3 namely that a man profets himſelt to deſpiſe 
and ſer at naught, what in truth he cannot attainz according to the 
Principle of wiſe Merchants, with whom it is familiar to raile the price 
of therr own Commodities, and to beat down the price of others. But 
there is another kind of Confidence far more impudent than this, which 
Is _ out 4 mans own Deſe&s, to boaſt them and obtrude them up- 
on Opinion 3 as it he conceiv'd that he was beſt in thoſe things, where- 
in he molt fails; and to help that again, that the Deception put up- 
on others may come oft more roundly, he may feign, that he hath 
leaſt opinion of himſelf ia thoſe things, wherein he1s belt. Like as 
we ſee it commonly in Poetsz for a Poet reciting his verſes, if you 
Except againl(t any verſe, you ſhall preſently hear him reply , And 
for this verſe it coſt me more labour than the reit ; and then he will bring 
you ſome other verſe, and ſeem todiſable and ſuſpect that rather,and 
ask your judgement of it, which yet he knows to be the beſt in the num- 
ber, and not liable to exception. But above all, in this Helping a mans 
Self im bis carriage, namely, that a man may ſet the faireſt gloſs upon 
himſelf before others, and right himſelf in all points, nothing, in my 
Opinion, avails more, than that a man do not diſmantle himſelf and ex- 
poſe his perſon to ſcorn and injury by his too much Goodneſs and Facility of 
Nature 5 but rather in all things ſhew ſome ſparkles and edge of a free and 
generous ſpirit, that carries with it as well a ſting, as Hony. Which 
kind of fortified carriage,together with a prompt and prepared reſolu- 
tion to vindicate a mans (elt from ſcorn, 1s impoſed upon ſome by ac- 
cident and a kind of an invitable necefiity, for ſomewhat inherent in 
their perſon or fortunez as we fee it in Deformed Perſons and Ba- 
ſtards, and in Perſans any way diſgrac'd z fo that ſuch natures, if they 
have any good parts, commonly they ſucceed with good felici- 
ty, 
n & As for the declaring of 4 Mans ſelf, that is a far ditterent thing from 
mg the Revealing of a mans ſelf , whereof we [pake even now ; 
r it refers not to Mens abilities or weakneſſes, but to the Particular 
AdTions of life 3 in which point, #othing is more Politick, than to obſerye 
a Wiſe and diſcreet mediocrity in the diſcloſing or ſecreting the inward in- 
gentions and meanings of the mind touching particular Ations. For al- 
though depth of ſecrecy and concealing of Counlels, and that mannet 
of managing Buſineſs, when mea ſet things awork by dark, and as the 
French (tiles it , Sourdes Mentes , ſourd Arts , cloſe Carriages , be 
a thing both proſperous and admirable; yet many times it comes to 
paſs, as the ſaying is, That Dilſamu/ation begets errors, and illaqueates 
the Diſſembler himſelf. For welec the ableſt men, and greateſt Poli+ 
ticks that ever were, have made no ſcruple of it, openly to profeſs, 
freely and without dilfimulation, the ends they aim at: fo L. Sy{z Plutar.in $yt. 
made a kind of profeſiion, That be wiſht all men happy or unhappy as they II 
ood his friends or enemics : S0 Ceſar when he weat firlt into Gaul con» Cz _ 
tidently profeſt, That be had ratber be firit in an obſcare village, than ſe> 


cond at Rome: the ſame Ce/ar when the war was now begun did not 
play 
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play the diſlembler, if we obſerve what Cicero reports of him ; the o- 
ther (meaning of Czſar) refs eth not, nay in a ſort deſires, that, as mat- 
ters ſtand, he may ſo be called Tyrant. So we may ſee ina letter of Ci- 
cero's tO Atticus, how far from a Diſſembler Auguitns Ceſar was, who 
in his very entrance into Aﬀairs, while he was a darling to the Senate, 
yet in his Harangues and ſpeeches to the People was wont to ſwear af- 
ter this manner, Ita parentis honores conſequi liceat, which was no leſs 
than the Tyranny; fave that, to help the matter a little, he would 
withal ſtretch forth his hand to a ſtatue of 7ulins Ceſars, which was e- 
rected in the Roſtra : and men laught and applauded, and wondred 
and diſcourſed thus amongſt themſelves, what means this * What 4 
young man have we here ? and yet thought he meant no hurt, he did 
ſo candidly and ingenuouſly ſpeak what he meant. And all theſe, we 
havenam'd, were proſperous : Whereas on the other fide, Pompeins, 
who tended to the ſame ends, but by more umbragious and obſcure 
ways (as Tacitus ſaith of him, Occultor non melior; a cenſure wherein 
Salut concurrs, Ore probo, Animo inverecando, ) made it his delign,and 
endeavoured by infinite engines, that deeply hiding his boundleſs de- 
fires and ambition, he might in the mean ſpace caſt the ſtate into an 
Anarchy and Confuſion, . whereby the ſtate muſt neceſlarily caſt it ſelf 
into his arms for proteCtion, and ſo the m—— Power be put u 
him, and he never ſeen in it : and when he had brought it, (as he 
thought,) to that point, when he was choſen Conſul alone, as never 
any was; yet he could make nogreat matter ofitz becauſe thoſe,that 
without queſtion would have cooperated with him, underſtood him 
not; ſo that he was fainin the end, to go the beaten and common 
track of getting Arms into his hands, by colour of oppoſing himſelf a» 
ainſt Czſar : ſotedious, cafual, and unfortunate are thoſe Coun- 
ſels which are cover'd with deep Diſſemulation; whereof it ſeems Taci- 
tus made the ſame judgement, when he makes the Arts of Simulation, 
a prudence of an inferior form, in regard of trxe Policy, attributing 
the one to ArugniFns, the other to Tiberius ; for ſpeaking of Livia he 
faith thus, That ſhe ſorted well with the Arts of her wr, and Diſſt- 
mulation of her jon. 
$ As touching the bending and moulding of the Mind ; it muſt indeed 
by all poſſible means be endeavoured, that the mind be made pliant and 
obedient to occaſions and opportunities, and that it be not any way ſtiff and 
renitent to them : for nothing hinders the effeFing of Buſineſs, and the 
making f mens fortunes ſo much as this + Idem manebat neque idem de- 
cebat, that is, when men are where they were, and follow their own bent 
when occaſions are turn'd, Therefore Livy, when he brings in Cato Mas 
jor, as the experteſt ArchiteCt of his fortune, very well annexes this, 
that he had, verſatile ingeninum, and thereof it comes, that theſe grave 
ſolemn wits, which muſt be like themſelves, and cannot make depar- 
ture, have for moſt part more dignity than felicity. But in ſome it is 
nature to be viſcuous and inwrapt and not eaffe to turn: in others it 
is cuſtom, that 1s almoſt a nature, and a conceit, which eaſily ſteals in- 
to mens minds, which 1s, that men can hardly make themſelves be- 
lieve, that they onght trochange ſuch courſes, as they have found good 
and proſperous by farther experience. For ?achizve! notes wiſely in 
Fatins 
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F abins Maximns, How be would have heen temporizing ſtill according to 
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ſmit. [n ome others the ſame weakneſs proceeds from want of penetra- 
tion in their judgement, when men do notin time diſcern the Periods 
of things and Actions, but come in too late after the occaſion is eſca- 
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that if they have a blow,then they remove ther weapons to that ward and 
not before, Again in others this comes to paſs, becauſe they are loth 
to lole the labour, in that way,they have enter'd into, nor do they 
know how to make a retrait 3 but rather entertain a conceit,that by 
pe_—— they ſhall bring about occaſions to their own ply. But 

om what root or caufe ſoever this viſcolity and reſtiveneſs of mind 
proceeds, it isa thing moſt prejudicial both to a mans affairs and for- 
tunes3 and nothing 1s more politich, than to make the wheel of our mind 
concentrick and voluble with the wheels of Fortune. Thus much of the 
ewo ſummary precepts touching the Archite@nre of Fortune. Precepts 
ſeatter'd are many,but we will only fele&t a few to ſerve as examples 
tothe reſt. | 

$ The firſt Precept is,that this Archite# of his own fortune rightly uſe 
his Rule, that is, that he innre his mind to judge of the Proportion and 
valure of thiugs,as they conduce more or leſs to his own fortune and ends z 
and that be intend the ſame ſubſtantially,and not ſuperficially. For it is 

» but moſt true,that there are many, whoſe Logics! part of Afind 
(if I may fo term it) is good, but the Mathematical part nothing 
worth; that is, who can well and ſoundly judge of the conſequences, 
but very unskiltully of the prizes of things. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that ſome fall in love and into admiration with the private and ſecret 
acceſs. to Prinecs ; others with popular fame and applaute, ſuppoſing 
they are things of great purchaſe, when in many caſes they are but mat- 
ters of envy, peril, and nnpediment : others meature things, accor- 
ding to the labour and difficulty fpent about them, thinking that it 
they be ever moving, they mult needs advance and proceed , as 
Ceſar fad in a Jelpibog manner of Cata Uticenſis, when he deſcribes 
how labortous, affiduous and indefatigable he was to no great pur- 
poſe, Omnia (faith he) magno ſtudio agebat. Hence likewile it comes 
to paſs, that men often abuſe themſelves, wha if they uſe the favour 
and furtherance of ſome great and honoursble Perſon, they promiſe 
themſtlves all proſperous ſucceſs; whereas the truth is, that.gotthe 
greateſt, but the apteſt inſtruments, ſooneſt, and more happily ac- 
compliſh a work. Ard for the true direftion of the Mathematical 
ſquare of the Mind itis worth the pains eſpecially to-know, and have 
it ſer down, what ought fr/# to gags 49 >" the building and 
advancing of 4 mans fortune 5 what aext, ſo forward. 

4 In the firfbplace I ſet down, the Amendment of the mind; for by 
taking away and ſmoothing the impediments, and rubsof the Mind, 
you ſhall ſooner open a way to fortune, than by the aſſiſtance of 
Fortune, take away the impediments of the Mind. 1» the ſecond 
place Iſet down wealth and Means, which perchance molt men would 


have placed firſt, becauſe of the general uſe it bears towards all va- 
ricty 
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fiety of occaſions; but that opinion I may condemn with like reaſon. 
as Machiavel in another caſe not much unlike ; for whereas the old 
laying was, that Monies were the ſinews of war, he on the contrary 
affirmed, that there were no other ſenews of wars, ſave the ſinews of va- 
liant mens arms, In like manner it may be truly affirmed, that it is 
not Monies that is the ſinews of Fortune, but the finews rather and a. 
bilities of the Mind, Wit, Courage, Audacity, Reſolution, Mode- 
ration, Induſtry, and the like. 7 the third place, I ſet down Fame 
and Reputation, and the rather becauſe they have certain tides and 
times, which if you do not take in their due ſeaſon, are ſeldom reco- 
vered; it being a very hard matter to play an after-game of Reputation. 
In the laf# place I ſet down Honours, to which certzinly there 1s a more 
eaſie acceſs made by any of the other three, much more by all uni- 
ted; than if you begin with Honoxrs and fo proceed to the reſt. Buc 
asit is of ſpecial conſequence, to obſerve the order and priority of 
things; (ois it of leſs import, to obſerve the order and priority of 
Time ; the prepoſterous ing whereof, is one of the commoneſt 
errors; while men fly unto their ends, when they ſhould intend their 
beginningsz and whilſt we ſuddenly ſcize upon the higheſt matters R 
we raſhly paſs over what lies in the midſt; but it is a good precept, 
2 nod nunc initat agamus. 

The ſecond precept is, that upon a greatneſs and Confidence of Mind, 
we do not engage onr forces in too arduous matters, which we cannot ſo 
well conquer z nor that we row againit the ſtream, For as touching 
mens Fortune, the'counſel is excellent, 


—— Fatis accede Delſque, 


Let us look about us on every fide, and obſerve where things are o- 
pen, where ſhut and obſtructed; where cafie, where difficile, to be 
compalled;and that wedo not overſtrain and miſemploy our ſtrength: 
where the way is not paſlible, for this will preſerve us from foil 3 not 
occupy us too much about one matter z we'ſhall win an opinion of 
Moderation 3 offend few 3 andlaſtly, make a ſhew of a perpetual 
felicity in all we undertake 3 whilſt thoſe things which peradventure 
would of their own accord have come to paſs, ſhall be attributed to 
our providence and induſtry, 
third Precept may ſeem to have ſome repugnancy with that for- 
mer Wy HO before; though if it be well underſtood, there 
15 none at all. The Precept is this; that we do not always expe@ occaſe- 
ons, but ſometimes provoke them, and lead the way unto them; which 
Orat.in Phil. is that which Demoſthenes intimates in high terms. For as it is a re« 
I, ceived principle that a General ſhould lead the Army ; ſo wiſe and under- 
ſtanding men ſhould condut# and command matters, and ſuch things 
ſhould be done as they ſaw fit to be done; and that they ſhould xot be forc'd 
to purſue and build only upon events, For if we diligently conſider it, 
we ſhall obſerve two differing kinds of ſufficiency in managing affairs 
and handling bulineſs; for ſome can make uſe of occafions aptly and 
dexterouſly, but plot and excogitate nothing z ſome are all for 
Plots, which they can well urge and purſue, but cannot accommo- 
date 


_ 
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date and takein: Either of which abilities is maimed, and imperfet 
without the other. hy 

A fourth Preccpt is, not to embrace any matters which do occupy too 
great a quantity of time; but to have that verſe ever ſounding in our ears, 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irrepatabile tempus. 


And the cauſe why thoſe who addi@ themſelves to profeſſions of burden and 
the like, as Lawyers, Orators, painful Divines, writers of Books, and 
the like, are not commonly ſo politick in contriving and promoting their 
own fortunes, is no other than this; that they want time,which is other- 
wiſe imployed, to inform themſelves of Particulars 5 and to wait upon 
occaſions , and to deviſe and projet deſigns which may conduce to 
the making of their fortune. = farther, in the Courts of Princes 
and in States, you ſhall have thoſe that are exceeding powerful 
and expert how to advance their own Fortune, and toinvadethe 
Fortune of others, which undergo no publick charge, but are conti- 
nually practiſed in that whereof we ſpeak , The Advancement of 
Life. 

A Fifth Precept is, to imitate nature which doth nothing in vain. 
Which certainly we may do, if we _— mingle and interlace 
our buſineſſes of all ſorts. For the mind ſhould in every particular a- 
Qtion be ſo diſpoſed and prepared; and our intentions ſo (ubdued,and 
ſubordinated one under another 3 as if we cannot have that we ſeek 
in the beſt degree, yet we may haveit in a ſecond, orat leaſt in z 
third : but if we can get no footing nor any conſiſtency at all in any 
part of a thing we defire 3 then we may tura the pains we have taken 
upon ſome other end, than that whereto it was deſigned : but if we 
cannot make any thing of it for the preſent, at leaſt we may extra 
ſomething out of it that may ſtand us in ſtead for the time to come 5 
but if we can derive no folid effe&t or ſubſtance from it, neither for 
the preſent nor for the future; Tet us > endeavour to win ſome good 
opinion- and reputation by itz and t 


e like: ever exafting accounts 
of our ſelves, whereby it may appear that we have reapt ſomewhat 
more or leſs from every particular Aﬀion and Counſel ; never ſuffe- 
ring our ſelves to be caſt down and diſpirited, like men amaz'd and 
confuſed, if perchance we fail in the principal ſcope of our intentl- 
ons. Ft nothing is more prejudicious to a Politick, than to be 
wholly and ſolely taken up with one thing 3 for he that doth fo,loſ- 
eth infinite occaſions which do intervene upon the by 3 and which 
rhaps are more proper and propitious for ſomewhat may be ofuſe 
ereafter 3 than for thoſe things weurge for the preſent : and there- 
= = muſt be perfeXin that Rule, Hec oportet facere (* illa non 0+ Epi&. Pack, 
A ſixth Pretept is, that we engage not our ſelves too peremptorily in any 
thing though it ſeem not at firſt (ight, liable to accident ; but that we ever 
have either an open window to fly ont at, or a ſecret poſtern-way to retire 
by. | 
of ſeventh Precept is, that ancient Rule of Bias; ſo it be conſtrued 
not to any point of i 3 but to caution and moderation; 
n Sp 
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So love a 14n as yet thou maiſt become an enemy,ſo hate a man as yet thou 
maiſt become his Friendsftor ut utterly betrays and frultrates all utility, 
for a man to embark himſelf too far 1n unfortunate friendſhips, unquiet 
and troubleſome ſpleens,or childiſh and humorous Amulations, 

Theſe ſhall ſuffice for examples touching the knowledge of the 44. 
vancement of Life: yetT would have it remembred, that theſe adum- 
brations which we have drawn and ſet down as Deficrents, are far 
from compleat Tractates of them , but = that they are as little 
pieces and edgings for patterns,whereby a judgement may be made of 
the whole web. Again we are not ſo weak and fooliſh as to avouch 
that Fortunes are not to be obtained without all this ado ; for we 
know well they come tumbling into ſome mens laps, and a number 
obtain good fortunes only with diligence and aftiduity (with ſome 
little caution intermingled) ina plain way, without any great or pain- 
ful Art. But as Cicero, when he ſets down the Idea of a perte&t Ora- 
tor, doth not mean that every. Pleader ſhould be or can be ſuch : 
and again as in the deſcription of a Prince or a Courtier, by ſuch as 
have handled thoſe ſubjects; the Mould is made according to the per- 
fection of the Art, and not according to common practice : the ſame 
we have performed in the inſtruction of a Politick man; I mean Poli» 
tick for his own Fortune, And likewiſe take this advertiſement along 
with ypu, That the Precepts which we have choſen and ſet down,are 
all of that kind which may be counted and called Bone Artes. As for 
Evil Arts, if a man would yield himſelt a diſciple to Machbiavel who 
gives it in precept, That a man needs not much care for vertne it ſep hut 
for the appearance only thereof in the eyes of the world, becauſe the fame 
and credit of vertue, is @ help, but the uſe of it a cumber ; who in ano- 
ther place gives this rule : That a Politick man lay this as a foundati- 
on of his praCtick wiſdom, that be preſuppoſe, that men are not rightly 
and ſafely to be wrought upon and bowed to the bent of our wills, otherwiſe 
than by fear; and therefore let him: endeavour by all means poſſible to have 
every man obnoxious, low and in ſireights. Soas Machiavel's Politici- 
an ſeems to be what the Italians call z/ ſemrinatore delle ſpine ; or if a 
ny would embrace that Principle which Cicero cites, Cadant amici, 
dummodo inimici intercidant ; as the Triumviri (old the lives of their 
friends, for the deaths of their enemies. Or if a man would be an 
imitator of L. Catiliza to become an incendiary and a perturber of 
ſtates, to the end he may better filth in droumy waters, and unwrap his 
fortunes 7{ſaith he) if once a fire ſeize upon my Fortune, will extin» 
guiſh it not with water but with ruine; orif any one would convert to 
his uſe that of Lyſander, who was wont to ſay, That children are to be 
deceived with Comfits, and men with Oaths, With other ſuch corru 
and pernicious Politions of the ſame impreſſion, whereof (as in all 0+ 
ther things,) there are more in number, than of the good and ſound. 
If any (I ſay) be delighted with ſuch contagious and polluted 
wiſdom,l deny not but with theſe diſpenſations from all the laws of 
charity and integrity,wholly enflaved to the preſſing of his own For- 
tuncs, he may be more ſpeedy and compendious i» the promoting of 
his Fortune : but it is in life, as it is in ways, the ſhorteſt way 1s 
commonly 'the fouleſt 3 and ſurely the fairer way is not much 

about, 


- 


that men ſhould apply themſelves to theſe corrupt and crooked Arts, 

that rather indeed ( it they be in their own power, and are able to 

bear and ſuſtain themlelves, and be not carried away with the whirl- 

wind and tempeſt of Ambition) they ought in the purſuit of For- 

tune to ſet before their eyes, not only that general Map of the world, 

That all things are vanity and vexation of ſpirit ; but alſo that more 
particular card and direction, That Being,without well-Being,is a curſe , 

and the greater Being, the greater curſe; and that all vertue is moſt re- 

warded, and all wickedneſs moſt puniſht in it ſelf: according as the 

Poct faith excellently, 

: «0 Virg. £0.5, 
Que vobis, que digna, viri, pro talibus auſts 

Premia poſſe reor ſolvi £ Pulcherrima primium 
Dii Moreſqz dabunt veitri, 


And ſo on the contrary he ſpeaks as truly of the wicked— atqz enum 
wlciſcentur mores ſui Nay further, the race of Mortality , 
whilſt their working heads every way toſs and ditfuſe their thoughts 
how they may belt fore-caſt and conſult their advancement in the 
world, ought, in the mid(t of theſe heats, andeager purſuits, to look 
up to the Divine Judgement, and the Eternal Providence, which 
oftentimes ſubverts and brings to nothing the plots of the wicked, 
and their evil counſels, though never fo profound ; according to 
that of ſacred Scripture, He conceived wicked thoughts, travel'd great 
with miſchief, and ſhall bring forth deluſyve vanity. Nay, though men 
ſhould refrain themſelves from iujuries and evil arts yet this inceſ- 
ſant and Sabbathleſs aſpiring to the ſleep height of Fortune, pays not the 
tribute of our time due unto God, who (as we may ſee ) demands and ſets 
apart for himſelf a Tenth of our ſubſtance, and a Seventh of our time, 
For it is to ſmall purpoſe to have an erected face towards heaven, 
and a groveling ſpirit upon earth, eating duſt as doth the ſerpent 3 
an oppoſition which even Heathens could lee and cenſure. 


Plal.visz; 


Atqz affigit humo divine particulam Aure. Herat.ſcr,z; 


And if ay wn (hould herein flatter himſelf, that he reſolves to 1m- 
ploy his Fortune well, though he ſhould obtain it ill 3 as was wont 
to be ſaid of Augnitus Ceſar and Septimius Severns , That either they 
ſhould never have been born, or elſe they ſhould never have dyed , they 
did ſo much milchict in the purſuit and aſcent of their greatneſs; and 
{o much good, when they were eltabliſh'd 3 let him take this with him, 
that ſuch compenſation of evil by good, may be allowed after the 
Fact, but 1s deſervedly condemn'd in the purpoſe. Laſth, it will 
not be amils for us, in that ſwift and hot race towards our fortune, 
to cool our ſelves a little, with that elegant conceit of the Empe- 
rour Charls the Fifth, in his inſtructions to his Son, That Fortune hath Scrip.Germ: 
ſomewhat of the nature of a woman, that if ſhe be too much wooed, ſhe is AC. 1519, 
the jarther off : but this laſt remedy ts tor thoſe whoſe taſte, from 
ſome diſtemper of the mind, is corrupted : let men rather build up- 
on that foundation, which is as a corner-{tone of Divinity and Pht- 
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loſophy, wherein they almoſt joyn cloſe by the fame aſſertion of what 
ſould be firſt ſought 3 for Divinty commands, Firſt ſeek the Kingdone 
of God, and all theſe things ſhall be ſuperadded unto you 5, and Philo- 
ſophy commands ſomewhat hike this 3 Seek firſt the goods of the mind, 
and the reſt ſhall be ſupplied, or no way prejudiced by their abſence, 
And although this foundation laid by man,is ſometimes placed upo! 
the ſands, as we may ſee in 2. Brutys, who in the laſt ſcene of his 
life, brake forth into that ſpeech, 


Te Colui virtus ut Rem, aſt Tu Nomen inane es 2 


Yet the ſame foundation laid by the hand of heaven, is firmly ſettled 
upon a Rock. And here we conclude the knowledge of Ad- 
wancement of Life 3 and withall the general knowledge of Nego« 
tiations. 


—— 


Cuae. LIL. 


The Partitions of the Art of Empire or Government are omitted 5 
only acceſs is made to two Deficients. I. The knowledge of en+ 
larging the Bounds of Empire. Il. And the knowledge of wnis 
verlal Juſticez or of the Fountains of Law, 


l, Come now to the Art of Pmpire, or the the knowledge of Civil 
| Government; under which Houſe-hold Government is compre- 
hended, as a Family is under a Citz. © In this part, as I ſaid before, I 
* have commanded my ſelf filence: yet notwithſtanding I may not 
* ſo diſable my ſelf; but that I could diſcourſe of this part alſo, per- 
<* chance not impertinently, nor unprofitablyz as one orattiſed by 
© long experience; and by your Majeſty's moſt indulgent favours, and 
© no merit of mine own, raiſed by the degrees of office and honours, 
© to the higheſt Dignity in the State 3 and have born that office for 
© four yearsz and which is more, have been accuſtomed to your 
© Majcjties commands and conferences, for the continued ſpace of 
< eighteen years together, (which even of the dulleſt mould might 
£ falhion and produce a State-man) who have ſpent much time, a- 
© monglt other knowledges, in Hiſtories and Laws. AZ which 7 re- 
port to Poſterity , not out of any arrogant oftentation 5 but becauſe 1 
preſume it makes ſomething to the honour and dignity of Learning ; that 
a man born for Letters more than any thing elſe, and forcibly carried a« 
way, I know not by what fate, againſt the bent of his own Genins, to a 
Civil ative courſe of life , ſhould yet be advanc'd to ſo high and by- 
2onrable charges in the State, and that under ſo wiſe a King, Butifmy 
times of leifure ſhall bring forth hereafter any thing touching the 
wiſdom of Government , and (tate-matters. it will be perchance an 
Abortive, oran Aﬀter-birth, Inthe mean ſpace,now that all Sciences 
are diltributed and ranged , as it were, into their true Forms, leſt 
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ſuch an eminent place as this ſhould remain empty, I have judg'd it 
fit to note as Deficients two Portions only of Civil Knowledge, which 
pertain, not to the Secrets of Empire, but are of a more open and 
publick nature ; and, according to our cuſtom, to propound exam- 
ples thereof. Seeing the Arts of Government , comprehend three 
ſorts of Politick Duties : Firſt, that a Kingdom or State be conſerved : 
Secondly, that it may become happy and flouriſhing : Thirdly, that it 
may be amplified, and the bounds thereof propagated and extended, 
Of theſe duties the two firſt are, for the moſt, by many, excellently 
well handled; but the 73rd is paſt over in filence-z wherefore we 
will fet this down in the number of Deficients, and according to our 
manner propole examples thereof; calling this part of Civil Know- 
ledge Con/ulem Paludaturm, or a knowledge of the enlarging the Bounds 
of Empire. 


EXAMPLE , 
CONSUZ 
. . . PA LUN A- 
Of a Summary Treatiſe touching the enlarging of the Tus, ive 9: 
. roterendis 
Bounds of Empire. | LN 


US; 
Tie ſpeech of Thewiitocles, taken to himſelf, was indeed ſfome- 
What uncivil and haughty ; but it it had been applicd toothers, 
and at large, certainly it may ſeem to comprehend 1n it a wiſe ob- 
ſervation, and a grave cenſurez,. Defired ata Feaſt to touch a Lute, 
he ſaid, He could ot Fidle, but yet be could make a ſmall Town a great pig4e. 
City : Theſe words drawn to a Politick ſence, do excellently cx- Then. 
preſs and diſtinguiſh two dittering Abilities, in thoſe that deal in bu- 
fineſs of .Eftate. For if 4 trueſurvey be taken of all Counſellors and 
States-men that ever were, and others promoted to publick charge, 
there will be found (though very rarely) thoſe which can make a 
ſmall State great, and yet cannot fidle; as on the other fide there will 
be found a great many, that are very eunning upon the Cittern or Lite, 
(that is in Conrt-Trifles ) but yet are ſo far from being able to make « 
mall State, oreat; as their gift lies another way, to bring a ercat and 
uriſhing Eitate to raine and decay. And certainly thoſe degenerate 
Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counſellors and Governours gain both 
favour with their Maſters,and eſtimation with the vulgar,deferve no 
better name than Fidling ; being things rather pleaſing tor the time, 
and graceful tothe Proteſlors themlelves; than tending to the wee! 
and advancement of the State, Whichthey ſerve, Thereare allo( no 
doubt) Counſellors and Governonrs, not to be deſpiſed , which may 
be held ſufficient men, and equal to their charge 3 able to manage 
Afﬀairs, and to keep them from precipices, and manifeſt inconveniencics, 
which nevertheleſs are far from the Ability to raiſe and amplific an 
Eftate. But be the work-men what they may be, let us caſt our eyes 
upon the work, that 5, what is the true greatneſs of Kinedoms and 
States, and by what means it may be obtained 2 An argument tit for 
great Princes to have perpetually in their hand, and diligently to 
meditate; to the end that ncither by overmeaſuring their Forces , 
they 
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they loſe themſelves in vain, and too difhcile enterpriſes; nor on 
the other fide undervaluing them, they diſcend to fearful aud puſilla- 
nimous Counſels. The Greatneſs of an Eitate in Bulk and Territory, 
doth fall under meaſure; the Greatneſs of Financies and Revenue doth 
fall under computation. The number of Citizens and the Pole may 
be taken by Muſtersz and the multitudeand greatneſs of Cities and 
Towns, by Cards and Mapps. But yet there is not any thing a- 
monglſt Civil Afﬀairs, more ſubject to error, than a true and intren- 
ſick valuation, concerning the Power and Forces of an Eſtate. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is compar'd not to an Acorn or Nut; but toa Grain 
of Muſtard-ſeed, which is one of the leaſt Grains, but hath in it a pro- 
perty and ſpirit bly toget up and ſpread. So are there Kingdoms and 
States in compals and territory very great, and yet not ſoapt to ex- 
large their Bounds or Command; and ſome on the other fide that have 
but a ſmall dimenſion of ſtemm, and yet apt tobe the Foundations 
of great Monarchies, 

I. Walled Towns, ſtored Arcenals and Armories, goodly Races of 
Horſe, Chariots of war, Elephants, Ordinance, Artillery, and the 
like; all this is but a ſheep in a Lions skin, except the Breed and Diſpo- 

ſition of the people be ſtout and war-like, Nay, number it ſelf in Armies 
imports not much, where the people is of a faint and weak courage : 
for, as Virgil ſaith, It never troubles a Wolf, how many tbe ſheep be. The 
Army of the Perſians inthe Plains of Arbe/a, was ſuch a vaſt ſea of 
people, as it did ſomewhat aſtonilh the Commanders in Alexander's Ar- 
my; who came to him therefore, and wiſht him to ſet upon them by 
Night, but he anſwered, I will not Pilfer the vidory; and the Defeat 
by that couragious aſſurance was the more eafie, When Trgranes the 
Armenian, being encamped upona hill with an Army of 400000 Men, 
diſcovered the Army of the Romany being not above 14000 marching 
towards him, he made himſelf merry with it, and ſaid 5 yorder men are 
too many for an Ambaſſage, and too few for a Fight : but before the ſun 
ſet he found them enow to give him the chaſe with infinite (laughter. 
Many are the examples of the great odds between number and cou- 
rage. Firſt thena man may rightly make a judgement and ſet it down 
for a ſure and certain truth, That the principal point of all other which 
reſpets the Greatneſs of any Kingdom or State, is to have a Race of Mi- 
litary men, And that is a more trite than true ſaying, That Money is 
the Sinews of War , where the finews of mens arms in baſe and effemi- 
nate people are failing: for Solon ſaid well to Creſus (when in oſten- 
tation he ſhewed him his gold) Sr, if any other come that hath any bet- 
ter Iron than you, he will be maſter of all this Gold. Therctore let any 
Prince or State think ſoberly of their Forces, except their 1/:/itia of 
Natives be of Good and Valiant Souldiers : and let Princes on the o- 
ther ſide that have Subjects of ſtout and martial diſpoſition, know 
their own ſtrength, unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting to themlcelves, 
As for Mercenary Forces (which is the help in this caſe where native 
forces fail) all times are full of examples, whereby it manifeſtly appears, 
that whatſoever State or Prince doth reſt upon them, he may ſpread his 
Feathers for a time beyond the compaſs of his net ; but he will mew them 
ſoon ater, 
2. The 
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| 2 The bleſſang of Judah and Iſſacher will never meet. That the ſexe 


Tribe or Nation ſhould be both the Lions whelp, and the Aſs between Bur- G*n. XLX, 


dens; neither will it be that a people overlaid with Taxes, ſhould ever 
become Valiant, and Martial, It is true that Taxes levied by publick 
conſent of the eftate do depreſs and abate mens courage leſs, as a man 
may plainly ſec in the Tributes of the Low-countries, which they call 
Exciſes; and in ſome degree in thoſe contributions which they call 
Subſidies in England. For you mult note that we ſpeak now of the 
Heart and not of the Purſe; fo that although the ſame Tribute con-+ 
ferr'd by conſent or impoſed by command, be all one to the purſe, yet 
it works diverily upon the courage : Therefore ſet dowa this too as a 
Principle, That no People overcharg'd with Tribute, is fit for Empire, 

3 Let ſtates and kingdoms that aim at Greatneſs by all means take 
heed how the Nobility, and Grandees, and that thoſe which we call 
Gentle-men, multiply too faſt ; for that makes the common ſubject 

w to be a Peaſant and Baſe (wain driven out of heart, and in ctte& 
nothing elſe but the Noble mans Bond-tlaves and Labourers. Even 
as you may ſce in Coppice-wood, If you leave your ſtuddles too thick ,you 
ſhall never have clean underwood, but ſhrubs and buſhes : So 1n a coun- 
trey,ifthe Nobility be too many, the Commons will be baſe and heart- 
leſs, and you will bring it to that, thatnot the hundredth Pole will 
be fit for an Helmet z eſpecially as to the Infantry, which is the nerve 
of an Army ; and ſo there will be great Population and little (trength. 
This which I ſpeak of,hath been in no Nation more clearly confirm'd 
thanin the examples of England and France, whereof Englend,though 
far inferiour in Territory and Population, hath been nevertheleſs al- 
ways an overmatch in Arms; in regard the middle-people of England 
makes good Souldiers, which the Peaſants of France do not. And 


herein the deviſe of Herry the Seventh King of England (whereofT have gig: men, 
ſpoken largely in the Hiſtory of his life) was profound and admira- Yiu. 


ble, in making Farms and Houſes of Huſbandry of a ſtandard; that 
is,maintain'd with ſuch a Proportion of land unto them, as may breed 
a ſubjet to live in convenient plenty, and to keep the Plough in the 
hands of the Owners, or at leaſt uſu-frudtuary, and not hirelings and 
Mercenaries; and thus a Countrey ſhall merit that Character where. 
by Virgil expreſles ancient Nay, 


Terra potens Armizs, atque ubere Gleb4, 


Neither is that ſtate which is almoſt peculiar to England, (and for a- 
ny thing I know, hardly to be found any where elſe, except it be per- 
haps in Poland) to be paſled over 3 I mean the ſtate of Free-ſervants 
and Attendants upon Noble men and Gentle-men ; of which ſort, e- 
ven they of inferiour condition, do no ways yield unto the Teoman- 
ry, for Infantry. And therefore out of all queſtion the Magmticence 
and that Hoſpitable- ſplendor, the Houlhold ſervants, and great Re- 
tinues of Noble men and Gentle-men, receiv'd into cuſtom in Eg- 
land, doth much conduce unto Martial Greatneſs : whereas on the 
other fide, the cloſe, reſerved and contracted living of Noble men, 


cauſeth a Penury ofilitary Forces, 
2 By 
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4 By all means it is to be procured, that the Trunk of Nebuchadnez- 
zar's Tree of Monarchy, be great enough to bear the Branches aud the 
Boughs ; that is, that the number of Natural Subjed; to the Crown or 
State, bear a ſufficient proportion for the over-topping the ſtronger 
Subje&s.Therefore all States that are liberal of Naturalization towards 
ſtrangers, arefit for the Greatneſs of Empire. Forit is a vain opinion 
ro think that a handful of people, can with the greateſt courage and 
Policy in the world, keep and repreſs under the laws of Empire, too 
large and ſpacions extent of Dominion z this may hold for a time, but 
it will fail ſuddenly. The Spartans were a ſparing and nice People in 
point of Natzralization, whereby while they kept their compaſs, they 
ſtood firm and aſſured ; but when they began to ſpread and enlarge 
their Dominion, and that their boughs, multiplied by ſtrangers, were 
becoming too great for the ſtemm of the Spartaxs,they became a wind- 
fal upon the ſudden, Never any State was in this point ſo open to 
receive ſtrangers into theirBody.as were the Romans , therefore their 
Fortune ſeconded their wiſe inſtitution, for they grew to the greateſt 
Monarchy in the world. Their manner was to grant tang, re 
(which they called Jus Civitatis ) and togrant itin the higheſt degrees 
that is, not only Jus Commercii, Jus Connubii, Jus Hereditatis;, but 
alſo Jus wa Jus Petitions ſtve Honorum 3 and this not to ſin- 
perſons alone, but likewiſe to whole families, yea to Cries,and 
ometimes to whole Nations. Add to this, their cuſtom of Plantati- 
on of Colonies, whereby the Roman Plants were removed into the ſoil 
of other Nations: and putting both conſtitutions together, you will 
ſay, that it was not the Romans that ſpread upon the world; but it was 
the world that ſpread upon the Romans; which was the ſecureſt way of 
Enlarging the Bounds of Empire. I have marvelled ſometimes at Spaim, 
how they claſp and govern ſo large Dominions, with fo few natural 
Spaniards : but ſurely the whole compats of Spain, is a very great bo- 
dyof a Tree; being it contains far more ample Territories, than 
Rome or Sparta at their firſt riſings. And beſides, though the Spani. 
ards have not had that uſage to Natwralize liberally ; yet they have 
that which is next to it, that is, To employ, almoit indifferently, all 
Nations in their Militia of Ordinary ſouldiers ; yea and ſometimes they 
confer their higheſt commands of war, upon Captains that are no na- 
tural Spaniards : nay it ſeems, not long ago,they have begun to grow 
ſenſible of this want of Natives, and to ſeek a Remedy, as appears by 
the Pragmatical SanGion publiſhr this year. 

5 It is moſt Certain that ſedentary and within door Mechanical Arts 
and Delicate Manufa@ures (that require rather the Finger, than the 
Arm,) have in their nature a contrariety to a military Diſpoſition. And 
generally all warlike People are a little idle ; and love danger better 
than travail : neither muſt they be too much Broken of it.if we will 
have their ſpirits preſerv'd in vigor. Therefore it was great advan- 
tage in the ancient ſtates of Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that 
they had theuſe, not of Free-men, but of Slaves, which commonly 
did rid thoſe Mamufa@ures : but the uſe of Slaves fince the receiving 
of the Chriitian Law,is, in greateſt part aboliſht, That which comes 
neereſt to this cuſtom, is to leave thoſe Arts chiefly to ſtrangers, 

which 
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which for that purpoſe are to be allured, or at lealt the more ealily to 
be received. The wv#lger Natives (hould conlilt of three forts of men; 
that is, of Tillers of Ground ;, Free-ſervantsz and Handy-crafts-men of 
ſtrong and Manly Arts, as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters,C*c. not reck- 
oning profeſſed Souldiers, 

6 But above all, for the Greatneſs of Empire, it imports moſt; that 
4 Nation do profeſs Arms as their glory, Principal ſtudy,and chiefe(t Ho- 
nour. For the things which we formerly have [poken of, are but 
Habilitations towards Arms 3 and to what purpoſe is Habilitation with» 


out endeavour to produce it into A ? Romulus, after his death, (as Liv. lib.t,v.c 
37» 


they report or feign) ſext 4 preſent to the Romans, that above all they 
ſhould intend Arms, and then they ſhould prove the greateif Empire of 
the World. The whole Fabrick of the State of Sparte, was, induitri- 
ouſly (though not ſo wiſely) compos'd and built to that ſcope and end, 
The Perſfans and Macedonians had the ſame uſage, but not lo conſtant 
and laſting. The Britans, Galls, Germans , Goths, Saxons , Nor« 
mans,(tor a flaſh of time) gave themſelves chiefly to Arm. The Turks 
not a little inſtigated thereto by their Law, retain the ſame diſcipline 
at this day, (though as it is now practiſed ) with great declination of 
their Militia, Of Chriſtian Exrope they that retain and profels it, 
are in effec only the Spaniards. But itis fo liquid and manifelt, that 
every man profiteth moit, in that he moit intendeth, that it needsnot to 
be ſtood upon. It is enough to point at It 3 That no Nation which doth 
mot profeſs Arms , and pradiſe Military Arts, making it their principal 
ftndy and occupation, may ever hope to have any notable greatneſ of Em- 
pire,fall into their months : and on the other lide, it is a molt certain 
Oracle of time, That thoſe Nations that have continued long in the pro- 
felſion and ſtudy of Arms ( as the Romans and Turks principally have done, 
for the propagation of Empire, ) work wonders. Nay thoſe that have flou- 
riſht for the glory of Arms, but for the ſpace only of one age; have 
commonly attain'd that Greatneſs of Dominion, mn that one age, which 
maintained them long after, when their proteſſion and exerciſe of 
Arms hath grown to decay. 

7 Incident to this Precept is, for a ſtate to have ſuch laws and cuſtoms 
which may rea1ily reach forth unto them juit occaſions, or at leaſt preten- 
ces of taking Arms. For there is that apprehenlioa of Juſtice imprint- 
ed in the nature of men, that they enter not upon wars ( whereof (0 
many calamities do enſue) but upon ſome,at the leaſt {pecious grounds 
and Quarrels. The Turk hath at hand for cauſe of war the Propaga- 
tion of his law and ſe& ; a quarrel that he may always command. The 
Romans though they eſteemed the extending of the Limits of their Enz- 
pire, to be great honour to their Generals, when it was done; yet 
for that cauſe alone, to Propagate their bounds, they riever undertook 
a war. Therefore let a nation that pretends to Greatze/s, and aſpires 
to Empire, have this condition, that they have a quick and hvely 
ſenſe of any wrongs either upoa Borderers, Merchants, of publick 
Miniſters 3 and that they fit not too long upon the firtt provocation. 
Azain.Let them be preſt,and Active to ſend Aids and Succours to their 
Allies and confederates; as it ever was with the Komears : infomuch 
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as if a hoſtile invaſion were made upon a confederate, which alſo had 
Jeagues Defenſive with other (tates,and the lame implored their ayds 
ſeverally; the Romans would ever: be the formoſtz and leave it to 
no other to have the Honour of the Aftltiſtance, As for the wars which 
were anciently made for a kind of contormity,or tacite correſponden- 
cy of Eſtates, I do not ſee upon what Law they are grounded. Such 
were the wars undertaken by the Romans, for the liberty of Grecia : 
ſuch were thoſe of the Lacedemoniansand Athenians, to ſet up or pull 
down Democracies and Oligarchies : ſuch are the wars made ſometimes 
by States, and Princes, under pretence of proteCting Forreign ſub- 
jets, and freeing them from Tyranny and oppreſſion, and the like. 
Let it ſuffice for the preſent point that it be concluded, That no eſtate 
exped tobe Great, ts is not inſtantly awake, npon any juit occaſron of 
Arming. 


8 Nobody can be healthful without exerciſe, neither Natural Body nov 
Politick: and certainly to a Kingdom or Eitate «juſt and honourable war 
is in place of a wholſome exerciſe. A Civil war indeed, is like the beat 
of 2 Fever; but a Forreign 5s like the heat of Exerciſe and ſerves to keep 
the body in health : for in a floathful and drowſle Peace, both cou- 
rages will effteminate, and Manners corrupt But howlſoever it be for 
the Happineſs of any Eſtate, without all queſtion, for Greatnefs, it 
maketh, to be ſtill for the moſt part in Arms: and a veteran Army 
(though it be a chargeable -Buſineſs).always on foot, is that which 
commonly gives the Law, or at leaſt the Reputation amongſt all »eigh= 
bour-ſtates. This is notably to be ſeen in Spain, which had inone 
part or other a veterane Army almoſt continually, now by the ſpace of 
ſix-ſcore years. | 


9 To be Maſter of the Sea, is an Abridgement of a Monarchy, Cicero 
writing to Atticus of Pompeins his preparation againlt Ceſar,ſaith 3 Con 
filinm Pompeii, plant Themiitocleum eit; putat enim, qui mari Potitur, 
enm Rerum potiri, And without doubt Pozzpey had tyred out and 
broken Ceſar, if upon a vain confidence he had not left that way.We 
ſee from many examples the great ctfefts of Battels by Sea: The Bat- 
tel of AFinm decided the Empire of the world : the Battel of Lepax- 
fo put aring in the noſe of the Turk : Certainly it hath often fallen 
out that Sea-fights have been fnal to the war; but this is when Prin- 
ces or States have ſet up their Reſt upon thoſe Battels, Thus much 
is without all doubt, that he that commands the Sea, is at great liber- 
ty; and may take as\mmch and as little of the war as he will > whereas 
on the Contrary, thoſe that be ftrongeit by Land, are many times never« 
theleſs in great ſtraits, But at this day and with us of Exrope, the van- 
tage of ſtrength at Sea (which is indeed one of the principal Dowries of 
this Kingdom of Great Brittain ) is in the ſum of Atiairs of great 
import : both becauſe moſt of the Kindoms of Exrope , are not 
merely Inland , but girt with the Sea molt part of their com- 
paſs, and becauſe the Treaſures and Wealth of both Indies, ſeems 

1n great part but an Acccflary to the command of the Seas. 


lo The 
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Io. The wars of latter Ages ſeem to be made in the dark, in reſpeZ of 
the Glory and Honour which refleFed upon Military men from the wars 
in ancient times. We have now perchance, for Martial encourage- 
ment,ſome degrees and orders of Chivalry » Which nevertheleſs are 
conferred promiſcuoully upon Soldiers, and no Soldiers; and ſome 
Pedegrees of Families perhaps upon Scutchions 3 and ſome pub- 
lick Hoſpitals for emerited and maim'd Soldiers,and ſuch like things. 
But in ancient times, the Trophy erefted upon the place of the Vi- 
Rory z the Funeral Laudatives and ſtately Monuments for thoſe 
that died in the Wars 3 Civick Crowns, and Military Garlands a- 
warded to particular perſons 3 the ſtile of Emperor , which the 

teſt Kings of the World after, borrowed from Commanders in 

arz the ſolemn Triumphs of the Generals upon their return, af- 
ter the Wars were proſperouſly ended ; the great Donatives and 
Largeſles upon the —— of the Armies : theſe, I ſay, were 
matters ſo many and great, and of ſuch glorious luſtre and blaze in 
eyes of the world, as were able to create a Fire in the moſt fro- 


zen breaſts, and to inflame them to War. But above all, that ofthe 


Trinwph amongſt the Romans, was not a matter of mere pomp, or 
ſome vain ſpectacle or pageantsz but one of the wileſt and nobleſt 
inſtitutions that ever was : for it contain'd in it three things , Honor 
and Glory to the Generals 3 Riches to the Treaſury ont of the Spoils 3 and 
Domatives to the Army. But the Honours of Triumph perhaps were 
not fit for Monarchies, except it be inthe perſon of the King him- 
ſelf, or of the Kings Sons; as it came to pals in the times of the Ko- 
man Emperors, who did impropriate the Honor of Triumph to them- 
ſelves.and their Sons; for ſuch Wars as they did atchieve in Perſon, 
and left only by way of indulgence,Garments and TriamphalEnfigns 
to the Generals. 

$ But to conclude theſe diſcourſes , (There is no man (as ſacred 
Scripture te(tifies) that by-care taking can add a cubit to his ſtature , 
in this little Model of Man's body 3 but in the great Frame of King- 
doms and Common-wealths, it is in the Power of Princes and Eſtates, 


Mat.y1, 


to add Amplitude and Greatneſs to their Kingdoms, For by intro- | 


ducing ſuch ordinances, conſtitutions and cuſtoms, as we have now 
propounded, and others of like nature with theſe, they may ſow 
greatneſs to Poſterity and Future Ages, But theſe counſels are lel- 
dom taken into conſideration by Princes 3 but the Matter 15 common- 
ly left to fortune to take its change, 

$ And thus much for the points that, for the preſeat, have offered 
themſelves to our conſideration touching the Enlarging of the Limits 

a State or Kingdom. But to what end is this comtemplation, ſee+ 
ing of all Imperial Soveraignties in this World, the Roman Monar- 
chy (as it is believed) was to be the laſt? but that, being true to 
our own Deſign, nor any where declining out of the way (in as much 
as the Amplification of a Kingdom was, amongſt the three Politick 
Duties, the third) we could not altogether paſs it over untoucht, 
There remains now another Deficient of the two we have fet down, 
that is, of Univerſal Juſtice, or the Fountains of Law, 
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11. All they which have written of Laws, have handled that Ar- 
oument cither as Philoſophers, or as Lawyers, and none as States- 
men. As for Philoſophers, they propound many things goodly for 
diſcourſe, but remote from uſe. For the Lawyers, they are manci- 
pated and wholly devoted every one to the Laws ofthe State where 
they live, or to the Placits of the Emperial or Pontifical Laws, and 
cannot uſe impartial and fincere judgement ; but diſcourſe as otr of 
Gives and Fetters. Certainly this kind of knowledge pertains pro» 
perly td States-men 5 Who can beft diſcern whar humane. ſpciety is 
condddi of; what makes for the weal of the pablick z what naturaf 
equity 153 what the law of Nations, the caftam of Countries, the 
divers and diftcrent forms of States and Repnblicks;z and'Therefore 
are able to diſcern and judge of Laws, from the Principles, both of 
natural Equity and Policy. Iherefore the bulineſs in hatid is, to 
have recourſe unto, and make enquiry of the Fountains of Juſtice, 
and of Pablick utility, and in every part of Law to repreſent a kind 
of CharaAer and —_— that which is juſt ; by which general mark 
and direQion he that ſhall intend his mind and ſtudies that way, may 
try and examine the ſeveral laws of ptrticular Kingdoms agd Eitates 5 
and from thence endeavour an emendation. Wherefore after our ac- 
cuſtom'd manner we will, in oze Title propound an example thereof, 


EXAMPLE 


Of a Treatiſe touching Univerſal Fuſtice,or the Fountaing 
of Law in one Title by way of Apboriſye. 


THE PROEM. 


APHORISM I. 


N Civil ſociety either Law or Power prevails; for there is a Power 
which pretends Law, and ſome Law taſtes rather of Ajeht than 
Kight, Wherefore there 1s a threefold Fountain of Injuſtice; Mere 
Power; Cunning T/aqueation under colour of Law 3 and the Harſþ- 
neſs of Law it ſelf. 


APHORISAM Il. 


The force and ethcacy of Private Right is this. He that doth a 
wrong, by the Fa@, receives Profit or Pleaſure 3 by the Example, 
incurs Prejudice and Peril : others are not Partners with him in his 
Profit or Pleaſure 5, but they take themſelves interreſſed in the Exam- 
ple 3 and therefore ealily combine and accord together , to ſecure 
themlclves by Laws, left injuries by turns ſciſe upon every par- 
ticular, But 1f thorough the corrupt humour of the times , and 
the generality of guilt, it fall out, that to the greater number and 
the more Potent, danger 1s rather created than avoided , by ſuch a 
Lew 3 Faction difanuls that Law,which often comes to pals. 
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Private Right is under the ProteMion of Publick Law : for Liws are 
for the People 5 Magiſtrates, for Laws 5, and: the authority of Magi- 
ſtrates depends upon the Majeſty of Empire, and the form of Poli- 
cy 3 and upon Laws Fundamental : wherefore if this Part be ſound 
and healthful, Laws wit be to-good purpoſe ; if otherwiſe, there 
will belittle ſecurity in them. 


4PHORTSI NV. 


Yet notwithſtanding;'the end of Publick Law js not only to be 2 
Guardian to Private Right, left that ſhould any way be violated ; or 
torepreſs Injuries + bur it 1s extendet] alſo unto Religion, and Arms 
and Ditcipline, and Ornaments, and Wealth, and finally to all things 
—_— way conduce unto the proſperous Eſtate of a Common- 
wealth. 


"AP HOR 18.2 V. 


For the End and Aim at which Laws ſhould level ., and wheteto 
they ſhould direct their Decrees and Sanctions, is no other than this 
That the People may live happily : This will be brought to paſs, if they 
be rightly train'd up in P7ety and Religron,if they be Honest for Moral 
converſation 5 ſecur'd by Arms againlt foreign enemies 3 munited Ly 
Laws, againſt ſeditions, and private wrongs Obedient to Govern- 
ment and Magiſtrates 3 Rich and flouriſbing in Forces aud wealth: but 
the Inſtruments and finews of all Blethngs are Laws. 


AP HORIS A VL. 


And this end the beſt Laws attain 3 but many Laws miſs this mark : 
for there is a great difference, and a wide diſtance in the compara- 
tive valure and virtue of Laws for ſome Laws arc excellent,ſome of a 
middle temper; othersaltogether corrupt. We will cxhibite according 
to the meaſure of our judgement, ſome certain Laws (as it were) of 
Laws, whereby information may be taken, what in all Laws 1s wel! 


or 1] ſet down, and Eſtablitht. 
APHORIS 17 VILE 


But before we deſcend to the Body of Laws in particular 3 we will 
briefly touch the Merit and Dignities of Laws in general. A Law may 
be held good, that is, Certain in the intimation , Juſt in the Precept , 
Profitable in the Fxecution, Agrecing with the Form of Government in 
= preſent State; and begetting vertue in thoſe that live under 
Eheme. 


TITLE 
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TITLE. I. 
Of the firſt Dignity of Laws, that they be Certain, 


APHORISM VIIL 


(Onmy is ſo Effential to a Law, as without it a Lew cannot be 

Tult ;, Sienim incertam vocem det Tuba, quis ſe parabit ad Bellum? 
So.if the Law give an uncertain ſound, who ſhall prepare himſelfto o- 
bey 2 A Law thenought to give warning before it ſtrike : and it is 
a good Rule, That is the beſt Law which gives leaſt liberty to the Arbi- 
trage of the Judge, which is that, the Certainty thereof affecteth. 


APHORISM, IX, 


Incertainty of Laws is of two forts 3 one where no Law is preſcrib- 
ed; the other, when a Law is difficile and dark: we muſt therefore 
firſt ſpeak of Cauſes omitted in the Law 3 that in theſe likewiſe there 
may be found ſome Rule of Certainty, 


Of Caſes omitted in Law. 


APHORISM KX,. 


T= narrow compaſs of man's wiſdom, cannot comprehend all 
| caſes which time hath found out; and therefore Coſes omitted, 
«nd new do often preſent themſelves. In theſe caſes there is applied 
a threefold remedy,or ſupplement3either by a proceeding upon like 
Caſes, or by the uſe of Examples, though they be not grown up in- 
toLaw 3 or by JuriſdiFions, which award according to the Arbitre- 
ment of ſome Good Man, and according to ſound judgement ; whe 
ther they be Conrts Pretorien , or of Equity , or Courts Cenſorian or 
of Penalty. 


Of Proceeding upon like Preſidents; and of the 
Extenſions of L A Is S. 


APHORISM XI 


N Caſes omitted, the Rule of Law is to be deduced from Caſes of 
] like nature; but with Caution and Judgement. Touching 
which thefe Rules following are to be Lane , Let Reaſon Ry 
ful 5, Cuſtom be barren, and not breed Caſes. Wherefore whatſoever 
is accepted againſt the Sexce and Reaſon of a Law ; or elſe where 
the Reaſon thereof 15 not apparent, the ſame muſt not be drawn into 
conſequence. 


APHO« 
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APHORIS A NI, 


A Publick Good doth neceſlarily introduce. Caſes pre- 
termitted. Wherefore when a Law doth notably and extraordinarily 
reſpet, and procure the profit and advantage of a State, Let the int 
terpretation be ample and extenſive, | 


APHORISM XIL 


It is 4 hard Caſe to torture Laws, that they may torture Men, We 
would not therefore that Laws Pexal, much leff Capital, ſhould be ex- 
tended to new Offences : yet if it-bean old Crime, and known to the 
Laws, but the Proſecution thereof falls upon a new Caſe, not fore- 
ſeen by the Laws z we muſt by all means depart from the Placits of 
Law, rather than that offences paſs uopuniſhe. 7 


APHORISM XIV. 


[n thoſe ſtatutes, which the Conmtmon Law (ſpecially concerning 
caſes frequently incident, and are of long continuance) doth abſo- 


lutely repeal; We like not the proceeding by ſimilitude, unto caſes omit * 
ted : for when a State hath for a long time wanted a whole Law, and 


that, in Caſes expreſt 3 there 1s no great danger if the caſes omitted cx» 
pett a remedy by a new ſtatute. 


APHORISM XY, 


Such conſtitutions as were manifeſtly, the Laws of Time,and ſprung 
up from emergent Occaſion , then prevailing in the Common-wealth z 
the ſtate of times once changed, they are reverenc'd enough, if they 
may conſerve their authority within the limits of their own pro» 
per caſes: and it were prepoſterous any way to extend and apply 
them to Caſes omitted, 


APHORISM XVL 


There can be no Sequel of 4 Sequel, but the extention muſt be 
arreſted within the limits of i-»mediate Caſes : otherwiſe we fall 
by degrees upon unreſembling Caſes 5 and the ſubtilty of wit will be 
of more force, than the Authority of Law. 


APHORIS M XVIL 


In Laws and Statutes of a compendious ftile,extention may be made 
more freely z but in thoſe Laws which are punctual in the enumera- 
tion of Caſes Particular, more verily : for as exception ſtrengthens 
the force of a Law, in Caſes not excepted 5 (o enumeration weakens it, 


in Caſcs not enumerated. 
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APHORISM XVIIL 


An Explanatory Statute dams up the ſtreams of a Former Statute ; 
neither is the extenſion received afterwards, in the one or the other : 
for their is no ſuper-extenſion can be made by a Judge, where once an 
extenſion hath begun to be made by a Law. 


APHORISM XIX. 


The Form of Words, and Ads of Courts, doth not admit an £x- 
tenſion upon like Caſes 3 for that looſeth the nature of Formality , 
which departs from Cuſtom to Arbitrement : and the introduction 


of new Caſes imbaſeth the Majeſty of the o/d. 


AP HORISM XX, 


—_— of Law is aptly applied unto Caſes Poſt-nate, which were 
not exiſtent in nature, when the Law was enacted : for where the 
Caſe could not be expreſt, becauſe there were none fuch extant ; a 
Caſe omitted is accepted for a Caſe expreſt, if the reaſon be the ſame. 

So for Extenſion of Laws in Caſes omiſt, let theſe Rules ſuffice, Now 
we muſt ſpeak of the uſe of Examples. 


Of Prefidents, and the uſe thereof. 
APHORIS M XXI. 


MN it follows we ſpeak of Examples, from which Right is in- 
ferr'd, where Law is deficient: as for Cuſtom, which is a kind 
of Law z and for Preſidents which by frequent Practice are grown in- 
to Cuſtom, as into a Tacite Lew; we will ſpeak in due place. But 
now we ſpeak of Examples or Preſidents, which rarely and ſparſedly 
fall outz and are not yet grown up to the ſtrength of a Law; name- 
ly when, and with what caution a Ale of Law 15to be derived from 


them, where Law is Deficient. 


APHORISM XXIL 


Preſidents muſt be derived from Good and Moderate; and not from 
Bloudy, FaGious, or Diſſolute Times : for Examples ferch from ſuch 
times, area Baſtard iſſue, and do rather Corrupt, than Inſtrud. 


APHORIS M XXII 


In Examples the more Modern, are to be reputed the aore ſafe - 
for that which was but lately done, and no inconvenience enſued 
thereon, why may it not be done again ? Yet nevertheleſs Recent 


Examples are of leſs Authority : and it perchance it fo fall out, that 
a Re- 
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a Reformation muſt be made, Modern Preſidents taſte more of their 
own Times, than of right Reaſor. 


AP HORISM XXIV. 


But more Ancient Preſidents muſt be received with caution, and 
choice : for the Revolution of an Age altereth many things; fo as 
what-might ſeem Ancient tor Time, the ſame through perturbation, 
and inconformity to the preſent Age,may be altogether New. Where- 
fore the examples of a middle time are beſt 3 or of ſuch an Age, as 
beſt ſorts with the Preſent Times; which now and then the Time fur- | 
ther off better repreſents, than the Time cloſe at band, 


APHORISM XXV. 


Keep your ſelf within, or rather on this fide the limits of an Ex- 
ample, and by no means ſurpaſs thoſe bounds : for where there is no 
Rule of Law, all ought to be entertain'd with jealoufie : wheretore 
here, as in obſcure Caſes, follow that which is leaſt doubtful. 


APHORISM XXVL 


Beware of Fragments and Compends of Examples and view the 
Examples entire, and every _—_ pallage thereof: for if it be 
inequitable and unreaſonable before a perfe& comprehenſcon of the whole 
Law,to make a judgement upon a Part,or Paragraph thereof; much more 
ſhould this Rule hold in Examples , which unlels they be very ſquare 
and proper, are of doubtful uſe.and applicatiov. 


AP HORISM XXVIL 


- In Examples it imports very much thorough what hands they have 
paſt, and have been tranſafted ; for if they have gone current with 
Clerks only and Miniſters of Jeſfice, from the courſe of ſome Courts , 
without any notice taken thereof by ſuperiour Counſellors 3 or with 
the Maſter of Errors, the People; they are to be rejected and little 
eſteemed of : but if they have been ſuch preciſe Preſidents to Coun» 
ſellors of Eſtate, Judges or Principal Courts, as that it muſt needs 
be, that they have been ſtrengthened by the tacite approbation, at 
leaſt, of Judges 3 they carry the more Reverence with them. 


AP HORSIM XXVIIL 


Preſidents that have been publiſht, however leſs prattiſed, which 
being debated and ventilated by mens diſcourſes and diſceptations 
have yet ſtood out unargued, are of greater Authority : but ſuch as 
have remained buried, as it were, in Cloſets and Archives, are of leſs ; 


for,Examples like waters are moſt wholſome in the running ſtream. 
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APHORISM . XXIX. 


Examples that refer to Laws,we would not have them drawn from wri- 
ters of Hiitory,but from publick 4F-,and more diligent Traditions: for 
it is an infelicity familiar even with the beſt Hiſtorians, that they paſs 
over Laws and Judicial proceedings too (lightly : and if perhaps they 
have uſed ſome diligence therein, yet they vary much from Auther- 
tick, Conſtitutions. 


APHORISM XXX. 


An Example, which a +19 -—m waar 4 Age, ora time neereſt unto it 

taken up again, though the like 
caſe ſhould afterwards enſue : nor makes it ſo much for an Example, 
that men have ſometimes uſed itz as it makes againſt an example,that 
upon experience, they have now relinquilht zz, 


AP HORISM XXXL 


Examples are admitted into Counfils 3 but doin like manner pre- 
ſcribe or command 3 therefore let them be ſo moderated, that the 
Authority of the time paſt, may be bowed and plied to the prattice 
of the time preſent. And thus much concerning information from 
Preſidents where Law is Deficient, Now follows that we ſpeak of 


Courts Pretorian and Cenſorianz Courts of Equity, and of Penalry. 
Of Courts Prztorian and Cenforian. 


APHORISM XXXIL 


Et there be Courts and Juri:diGFions, which may define accordin 

to the Arbitrement of ſome Good man, and according to fad 
judgement : for the Law (as is obſerv'd before) cannot provide for all 
Caſes ;, but is fitted to ſuch occurrences as commonly fall out 3 and 
Time ('as was ſaid by the Ancients) is 4 wot wiſe Thing, and daily 
the Auitor and Inventor of new Caſes. | 


APHORISM NXXXIIL 


New caſes fall out both in Matters Criminal, which have need of Pe« 
nalty, and in Matters Civil, which have need of Relief: the Corrts 


which reſpect the Former, we call Cexſorian z which refpett the lat- 
ter, Pretorian. 


APHORISM XXIV, 


Let the Cenſorian Courts of Fuitice, have jurisdidtion and Powernot 
only of puniſhing new offences 3 but alſo of increaſing Penalties aſſigned 
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by the Laws for old crimes , if the caſes be hainous and enormous, ſo 
they be not Capita/: for a Notorious guilt, as it were, anew Caſe. 


APHORISM XXXV, 


In like manner, let Prectorian Courts of Equity, have power t0 qu4- 
lifie the Rigor of Law; as allo of Juppying the Defe&s of Law : for if a 
Remedy ought to be extended to him whom rhe Law hath paif by 3 
much more to him whom it hath wounded. 


APHORISM XXXVI. 


Let theſe Cenſorian and Pretorian Courts be by all means limued 
within Caſes Hzinoxs and extraordinary ; and notinvade ordinary Ju- 
risdictions 3 leſt peradventure the matter extend to the ſupplantation, 
rather than the ſupplement of Law. 


APHORISM XXXVIL 


Let theſe JurisdiFions reſide only in the Higheit Courts of Judica- 
ture, and not be communicated to Courts inferior : For the Powers of 
extending, or ſupplying, or Moderating Laws, little differs from the 


Power of Making them. 
APHORISM KXXXVIIL 


But let not theſe Courts be aligned over to one man, but conſiſt of 

: Nor let the Decrees thereof iſſue forth with filence, but let 

the Judges alleage Reaſons of their ſentence, and that openly in the 

Audience of the Court ; that what is free in the Power, may yet in 
the fame and reputation be contined. 


AP HO RISM XXXIX. 


, Let there be no Rubrics of Bloud;, neither Define of Capital crimes 
in what Court ſoever, but from a known and certain Law 3, for God 
himſelf firſt denounced Death, afterwards inflited it. Nor is any 
man to be put to death, but he that knew before-hand, #hat he ſinned 
againit his own life. , 


AP HORISM XL. 


In Courts of Cenſure, give pay.eo a third Trial, that a —— 
not impoſed upon Judges of abſolving of of condetnning, but that 
they may pronounce a No# liquet ; fo in like manner, let Laws Cenſo- 
rian, not only be a Penalty, but an Infamy, that is, which may not 1n- 


flit a puniſhment, but either end in admonition; or clſechaſltiſe the . 


delinquent with ſome Tight touch of Igaominy,and asit were, a bluſhs 
Ing ſhame. 
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APHORIS M XLI. 


In Cenſorian Conrts let the firſt aggreſſions, and the middle Ads of 
Great offences, and wicked attempts be puniſht ; yea although they 
were never ly accompliſhe : and let that be the chicteſt uſe of 
thoſe Courts; (eeing it appertains toſeverity,to puniſh the firſt approach- 
es of wicked enterprizes3 and to Mercy to intercept the perpetration 
of them by correfting middle Ads, 


APHORIS M XLIL 


Special regard muſt be taken, that in Preforian Conrts, ſuch Caſes 
be not countenane'd, which the Law hath not ſo much pretermitted, 
as \lighted as Frivolous z or, as odious, judg'd unworthy redreſs, 


APHORISM XXLIIL 


Above all it moſt imports the Certainty of Laws, that Courts of F- 
q9®ity do not ſo ſwell and overflow their banks, as under pretence of 
mitigating the Rigor of Laws, they do diffett or relax the ftrength and 
finews thereof, by drawing alto Arbitrenent, 


AP HORISM XLIV. 

Let not Pretorian Courts have Power to Decree againſt = tg 
tute, under any ptetence of equity: for if this ſhould be permitted, a 
Law-interpreter, would become'a Law-maker z and all matters ſhould 
depend upon Arbitrement. . N44 


. 
l af 


APHORISM XLV.' 


Some are of opinion,” that the Jurisdifion of Defining according to 
Equity end Conſcience. and that other, which proceeds according to 


firi# Law; ſhould be deputed to the ſame Conrts; but others ſay to 


ſeveral: by all means let there be z ſeparation of Courts 3 forthere will 
be no diſtin@on of Caſe;, where yhere is commixtion or Jurisdif@ions x 
but you ſhall have Arbitrement incroach npon, and at laſt, ſwallow 
ap Law. . 


APHORISM XLVI. 


The Tables of the Pretors amongſt the Romans came in uſe upon good 
ground :. m theſe the Pretor fer down and publiſht afore-hand, by 
what form:of Law he would execute Judicature. After the ſame ex- 
ample, Judges in Pretorian Conrts,: thould propound certain Rules to 
themſelves (fo far as may be) and openly publiſh them :- for that 3s the 
bet Law, which gives leait liberty to the Judge; he the bet Judge that 
takes leaſt liberty to himſelf. But of theſe Courts we ſhall ſpeak more at 
large, - when we came to the Title De Judiciis 5 we now ſpeak of them 

in 
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in paſſage only, ſo far as they clear and ſupply that which is omitted 
by wh Law. 


Of the Refle&ive Aſpedt, or Reference of Laws 
one to another. 


APHORISM XLVIL 


OO is likewiſe another kind of ſupplement of Caſes omitted ; 
when one Law falleth upon another, and withall draws with 
it Caſes pretermitted. This comes to ago in Laws or Statutes, which 
(as the uſual expreſſion is) look back or refle one upon another. 
Laws of this nature, are raxely and with great Caution to be al- 
' leag'd : for we like it not, toſee a two Fac'd Janus in Laws, 


APHORISM XLVIL 


He that goes about to elude and circumvent the words and ſen- 
tence of Law by Fraxd, and captions Fallacies, deſerves in like man- 
ner to be himſelf inſnar'd by a ſucceeding Law : wherefore in caſe 
of ſubtil ſhifts and ſpnifter deviſes, \t is very meet that laws ſhould 
look back upon and mutually ſupport one another, that he who ſtudies 
evaſions, and everſion of Laws Preſent, may yet ſtand in awe of fi« 


ture Laws. 


APHORISAM XLIX, 


Laws which ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh the true zntentions of Record; 
and Inſtruments , againſt the DefeFs of Forms and Solennities, do 
rightly comprehend matters paſt ; for the greateſt inconvenience in 
a law that refers back, is, that it diſturbeth : But theſe confirmatory 
Laws, reſpect the peaceand (ctling of thoſe caſes, which are tranfat- 
ed and determin'd ; yet we muſt take heed that caſes already adjudg'd, 
be not reverſt or violated. ? bp. 


| APHORISM L. 


4 Ta 
We muſt be very careful that, cot thoſe Laws alone, be thought to 
reſped thir-ge pait, which invalid Caſe + already decided ; but thoſe alfo 
which probibite and reftrain future caſes neceſſarily connext with mat- 
ters paſs. As for example, if a Law ſbould jnterdi&t ſome kind of 
Trades-mea the vent of their commodities for, hereefter : the Letter 
of this Lawis for the future 35 but the ſence and meaning takes hold 
of the timepaſtz for now it is not warrantable for ſich perſons to get 

their living this way. | 


PAPHORISM LL. 


Every Declaratory Law, although there be no mention of time paſt z 
yet by the force of the Declaration, it 1s by all means to be ex- 
tended 
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tended to matters. paſt : for the Interpretation doth not then begin to 
be in force, when it is declared; but is made contemporary with the 
Law it ſelf. Wherefore never enatt declaratory Laws , but in caſe 
where Laws may in equity refer and look back one upon another. 
And here we have done with that part which handles the Incertitude of 
Laws, where no Law is found. | It remains, we now ſpeak of that other 
part, namely where there is a Law extant, but ſuch a one as is Perplext 


4nd Obſcure. 


Of the Obſcurity of Laws. 
4A4PHORIS M Ll. 


O77 of Laws ſprings from four cauſes: either from the ex- 
ceſtve accummnlation of Laws, ſpecially where there 1s a mix- 
ture of Obſolete Laws: Or from an ambiguous, or not perſpicuous 
and delucid deſcription of Laws : or from the [manner of expounding 
Law, either altogether negle&ted, or not rightly purſued : or laſtly, 
contradidion and incertainty of judgments. 


Of the Ecceſſive Accumulation of Laws. 


AP HORISM UNIL 


T He Prophet ſaith, Plxet Jager eos Laqueos 3 now there are no worſe 

ſnares than the ſnares of Laws, ſpecially Penal ; if they be ir- 
menſe for number ; and through the alterations of times xxfrofitable ; 
they do not preſent a torch, but ſpread a net to our feet. 


AP HORISM LIV. 


There ate two ways in uſe of making « new Statutes" the one eſtabli- 
ſheth and ſtrengthens the Former Statute about the ſame ſubject; and 
then adds and changes ſome things : the other abrogates and cancels 
what was Decreed re, and bſticures de integro, 4 new and uni- 
form Law. The latter way we approve : for by the former way De« 
crees become complicate and perplext 3 yet what is undertaken is 
indeed purſued , but the Body of Law is in the mean time cor- 
rupted. But certainly the more diligence tis required in the /atter, 
where the Deliberation is of the Law it ſelf; that is, the Decrees 
heretofore made, are to be ſearched into, and duely weighed and 
examin'd, before the Law be publiſht : but the chief point is, that 
4 this means the Harmony of Laws is notably advanced for the 

ture, 


AP HORISM LY. 


Tt was a cuſtom in the State of Athens, to delegate fix perſons, for 


to reviſe and examine every year the contrary Titles of Law, which 
they 
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they called Anti-nomes ; and ſuch as could not be reconciled, wtre 
propounded to the people , that ſome certainty might be defined 
touching them. Atrer this example, let ſuch in every State, as have 
the Power of making Laws, review Anti-nomies every third or fifth 
year, or as they fee cauſe. And theſe may be firlt ſearcht into, and 
prepar'd by Committees aflign'd thereto, and after that exhibited to 
Aſſemblies ; that fo what ſhall be approv'd, may by ſuffrages be eſta- 
blithe and fetled. 


APHORISM LVL 


And let there not be too ſcrupulous and anxions pains taken in rc- 
conciling Contrary Titles of Law, and of Salving (as they term it) all 
points by ſubtil and ſtudied Diſtin&ions. For this is the Web of 
Wit; and however it may carry a ſhew of Modeſty and Reverence, 
yet itis to be reckoned inthe number of things Prejudicial 3 as be- 
ing that which makes the whole body of Law ill-forted, and inco- 
herent. It were far better that the worlt Titles were cancel'd. and the 
relt ſtand in force. 


APHORISM LVIE 


olete Lews, and (uch as are grown out of uſe, as well as Anti- 
xowies, (hould be propounded by delegates.as a part of their charge 
to be repeal'd : for ſeeing exprels Statute cannot regularly be void- 
ed by Diſ»ſe 3 it falls out that through a Dileſtimation of 0b/olete 
Laws, the authority of the reſt is ſomewhat embalſed z and Aezenti» 
»s Torture enfuesz that Laws alive are killed with the embracements of 
Laws dead : but above all beware of a Gangreen in Laws. 


AP HORESM LVIE. 


So likewiſe for 0bſolete Lews and Statutes, and ſuch as are not late- 
ly publiſht 3 letthe Pretorian Courts have power : in the mean fpace, 
to define contrary to them : for although it hath been ſaid not im- 
pertinently, 9 :4n ought to make himſelf wiſer than the Laws ; yet 
this may be underſtood of Laws, when they are awake, not when 
they arcaſleep. Oa the other fide, let not the more recent Statutes, 
which are found prejudicial tothe Law-publick, be in the Power of 
the Judges ; bur in the Power of Kings and Counſellors of Eſtate, 
and ſupreme Authorities for Redrels, by ſuſpending their execution 
through Edicts and Ats; until Parliamentary Courts, and ſuch High 
Aſlemblies meet again, which have power to abrogate them; leſt 
the ſafety of the Common-wealth ſhould in the mean while be en- 


danger'd. 
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Of New Digeſts of Laws. 


APHORISM LIX. 


Ut if Laws accumulated upon Laws, {well into ſuch vaſt volumes, 

or be obnoxious to ſuch confuſion , that it is expedient to 

reviſe them anew , and to reduce them into a ſound and ſolid 

body z intend it by all means; and let ſuch a work be reputed 

an Heroical noble work ; and let the Authors of ſuch a work , be 

rightly and deſervedly ranckt in the number of the Founders and 
Reſtorers of Laws. 


APHORISM LX. 


This Purging of Laws, and the contriving of a new Digeſt is five 
ways accompliſht. Firft, let Obſolete Laws , which Juſtinian terms 
old Fables be left out. Secondly, let the moſt approved of Anti- 
nomies be received z the contrary aboliſht. Thirdly, let all Co- 
incident Laws , or Laws which import the ſame, and are nothing 
elſe but repetitions of the ſame thing, be expung'd; and ſome one, 
the moſt perfe&t among them, retain'd inſtead of all the reſt. Fowrth- 
ly, if there be any Laws which determine nothing, but only propound 
Queſtions , and fo leave them undecided, let theſe likewiſe be 
caſher'd. Laſtly, let Laws too wordy and too prolix be abridged 
into a more narrow compals, 


APHORISM LXL. 


And it will import very much for uſe , to compoſe and ſort apart 
in a new Digest of Laws, Law recepted for Common Law, which in 
regard of their beginning are time out of mind; and on the other 
fide Statytes ſuperadded from time to time : ſeeing in the delivery 
of a Juridical ſentence, the interpretation of Common Law, and Sta- 


tute-Laws in many points is not the ſame. This Trebowianns did in 
the Digeſts and Code. 


APHORISM LXIL 


But in this Regeneration and mew ſtru@ure of Laws, retain pre- 
ciſely the Words and the Text of the Ancient Laws, and of the Books 
of Law; though it muſt needs fall out that ſuch a colle&tion muſt 
be made by centoes and ſmaller portions : then ſort them in order. 
For although this might have been performed more aptly, and (if 
you reſpect right reaton) moretruly, by a New Text, than by ſuch 
a conſarcination z yetin Laws, not ſo much the ſtile and deſcription , 
as Authority, and the Patron thereof, —_— are to be regarded; 
otherwiſe ſuch a work might ſeem a ſcholaſtick, buſineſs and method , 
rather than a body of commanding Laws. 

AP HO» 
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AP HORISM LXIL. 


In this New Digeſt of Lews, upon good adviſement a caveat hath 
been put in; that the Ancient volumes of Law ſhould not be utterly 
extinguiſht, and periſh in oblivion; but ſhould at leaſt remain in Li- 
brariesz though the common and promiſcuous uſe thereof might be 
retain'd. For in Caſes of weighty conſequence , it will not be ami 
to conſult and look into the mutations and continuations of Laws 
paſt : and indeed it is uſual to ſprinkle modern matters with Anti» 
quity. And this new corps of Law, muſt be confirmed only by ſuch, 
who in every Rate have the power of making Laws; leſt perchance 
under colour of Digeſting Ancient Laws, new Laws, under-hand be 
conveyed 1n. 


APHORISM LXIV. 


It could be wifht that this Inſiavration of Laws, might fall out, and 
be undertaken in ſuch times, as, for learning and experience ex- 
cel thoſe more Ancient times, whole Afts and Deeds they recognize : 
which fell out otherwiſe 10 the works of Juſtizian. For it is a great 
unhappines, when the works of the Ancient, are maimed, and res» 
compiled, by the judgement and choice of a leſs wiſe and learned 
Age: but oft times that is neceflary whichis not the beſt. 

Thus much be ſpoken of the Obſcurity of Laws,ariſing from the excelſive 
and confuſed accumulation thereof. Now let us ſpeak of the dark and 
doubtful Deſcription of them. 


Of the Perplext and Obſcure Deſcriptions 
of LAWS. 


APHORISM LXV. 


\b/cure Deſcription of Laws ariſes either from the Loguacity or er- 
boſity ot them 3 or again from extream Brevityz or trom the Pre- 


amble of 4 Law repugnant with the Body of 4 Law, 
APHORISM LXVLE. 


It follows that we now ſpeak of the 0b/curity of Law, ariſing from 
a corrupt and crooked deſcription thereof. The Loquacity and Prolix- 
ity, which hath been uſcd in ſetting down Laws, we diſlike + neither 
doth ſuch a writer any way compals what he deſires,and labours for , 
but rather the quite contrary. For while a man endeavours to pur- 
ſue and expreſs every Particular caſe in apt and proper terms, ing to 
gain more Certitude thereby; contrariwile it falls out,that through 
many words,multitude of Queftions are ingendred ; ſo asa more ſound 
and ſolidinterpretation of Law, according tojthe genuine ſenſe and 
mind thereof, is much intercepted through the noiſe of words. 
Q q AP HO+s 
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APHORISAM LXVIIL. 


And yet notwithſtanding a too Conciſe and affeFed Brevity for Ma- 
jeſties ſake, or as more Imperial, is not therefore to be approved, 
ſpecially in theſe times;z leſt Law become perchance, a Lesbian Rule. 
Wherefore a widdle temper'd ſtile is to be embraced 3 and a generality 
of words well ſtated to be fought out 3 which though it do not 1o 
throughly purſue caſes comprehended, yet it excludes caſes not com- 
prehended clearly enough. 


AP HORISM LXVIIL 


Yet in ordinary and Politick Laws and Edits, wherein for moſt 
part no man adviſeth with his Counſel, but truſteth to his own judg- 
ment, all ſhould be more amply explicated and pointed ont, as it were, 
with the finger, even tothe meaneſt capacity. 


APHORISM LXIX. 


So neither ſhould we allow of Preambles to Laws, which amongſt 
the ancients were held impertinencies, and which introduce Di/- 
puting and not commanding Laws , if we could well away with 
ancient cuſtom, But theſe Prefaces commonly (as the times are now) 
are neceſſarily prefixt, not ſo much for explication of Law, as for 
perſwaſion that ſuch a Law may paſs in the folemn meeting of a 
State 3 and again, to give ſatisfaction to the communalty, Yet ſo 
far as poſſible may be, let Prologues be avoided, and the Law begin with 


a command. 
APHORISY LXX. 


The Mind and Meaning of a Law, though ſometimes it may be 
drawn not improperly from Prefaces and Preambles ( as they terms 
them ;) yet the latitude and extention thereof, muſt not be fetcht 
from thence. For a Preamble by way.of example, ſometimes fetch- 
eth in, lays hold upon ſome of the plauſible and moſt ſpecious paſ- 
ſages; when yet the Law odemprifeeh many more: or on the contra» 
ry, the Law reftrains and limits many Caſes, the reaſon of which 
limitations to 1nſert in the Preface were ſuperfluous, Wherefore the 
dimenſton and latitude of a Law muſt be taken from the Body of a 
Law : for a Preamble often falls either ſhort, or over. 


APHORISM LXXI. 


And there is a very vitious manner of Recording of Laws, that is, 
when the caſe at which the Law aimeth,is exprei? at large in the pream- 
ble.after ward from the force of the word(The like) or ſome ſuch term 
of relation, the Body of a Law is reverſt into the Preamble ;, ſo as the 
Preamble is inſerted and incorporated into the Law it ſelf; which is 

an 
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an obſcure and not fo ſafe a courſe , becauſe the ſame diligence uſeth 
not to be taken in pondering and examining the words of a Preamble, 
as there uſeth to be done 1n the Body of 4 Law it ſelf This part 
touching the Incertainty of Laws proceeding from an ill Deſcription 
of them we ſhall handle more at large hereafter, when we come to 
treat of the Interpretation of Laws. Thus much of the obſcure 
Deſcription of Laws. Now let us ſpeak of the ways of expounding 
Laws. 


Of the divers ways of expounding Law and 
{olving Doubts. 


APHORISM LXXIL 


He ways of expounding Law and ſolving Doubts, are five. For 
# 4 this is done either by Conrt-Ro/ls and Records ; or by Authen« 
tick Writs ; or by ſubſidiary Books ; or by PreleFions ; or by —_— 
and Reſolutions of Wiſe men. All theſe, if they be well inſtituted 
and ſet down, will be ſingular helps at hand againſt the obſcurity of 
Laws. 


Of che reporting of Judgements. 
APHORISM LXXIIL 


—— all, let the Judgements delivered in higher, and Principal 
Courts of Judicature, and in matters of grave importance, (pe- 
cially Dxbions, and which have ſome Difhculty and Newnefin them, 
be taken with faith and diligence. Fort Decrees are the Anchors of 
of Law, as Laws are of the Republick, 


APHORISM LXXIV, 


The manner of colleQing ſuch _—_ and Reporting them, let 
be this. Regiſter the caſe preciſely 5 the Judgements exatly; annex 
the Reaſons of ES alleadged by the Judges 3 mingle not 
Authorities of Caſes brought for example with Caſes Principal. As for 
Perorations of Pleaders, unleſs there be ſomething 1n them very re- 
markable, paſs them over with filence. 


AP HORISM LXXV. 


The Perſons which ſhould Colle& theſe Judgements , Let them 
be of the order and rank of the learnedſt Advocates, and let them 
receive a liberal Remuneration from the State. Let not the Judges 
themſelves meddle, at all, with theſe Reports; leſt perchance, de- 
voted to their own opinions, and ſupported by their own Authort- 
ty, they tranſcend the limits of a Reporter. 
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AP HORISM LXXVI. 


Digeſt theſe Judgments according to the order and continnation 
of time , not according to Method and Titles : for writings of this 
nature are, as it were, the Hiſtories and Reports of Laws 3, nor do the 
Decrees alone, but their times alſogive light toa wiſe Judge, 


Of Authentick Writers. 
APHORISM LXXVILI. 
which conſtitute the common Law ; next of Decrees or Statutes ; 


in the third place of Judgements enrolled; beſides theſe, either let 
there be no other Authenticks at all, or ſparingly. entertain'd. 


TY the Body of Law be built only upon the Laws themſelves , 


AP HORISM LXXVIIL 


Nothing ſo much imports Certainty of Laws (of which we now 
diſcourſe) as that Authentick Writings be confined within moderate 
bounds ; and that the exceſſzve multitude of Authors and Doors of 
the Laws, whereby the mind and ſentence of Laws are diſtracted ; 
the Judge confounded 3; proceedings are made immortal; and the 
Advocate himſelf, deſpairing to read over and conquer ſo many 
Books, betakes himſelt to Abridgements; be diſcarded. It may be 
ſome good gloſs, and ſome few of Claftlick Writers, or rather ſome 
ſmall parcel of few Writers, may be received for Authenticks. Yet 
of the rei#, ſome uſe may be made in Libraries, where Judges or 
Advocates, may as occalion is offered read their Diſcourſes : but in 
cauſes to be pleaded, let them not be permitted to be brought and 
alleaged in the Court, norgrow up into Autority. 


Of Auxiliary Books. 
APHORISM LXXIX. 


Et not the knowledge and praQtice of Law be deſtituted, but ra- 

ther well provided of Auxiliary Books. They are in general 

{1x ſorts, Inſtitutes z of the ſignification of Words; of the Rules of 
Law; Ancient Records ; Abridgements 3 Forms of Pleading, 


APHORISM LXXX. 


Young Students and Novices are to be enter'd by 7:iitutes ; that 
they may the more profoundly and orderly draw and take in the 
knowledge and Difficulties of the Laws. Compoſe theſe Inſtitutes 
after a clear and perſpicuous manner. In theſe elementary Books run 
over the wholeprivete Law ; not paſling by ſome Titles, and dwelling 
too Jong upon others ; but brietly touching ſomething in all ; that 

coming 
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coming to read through the whole body of Laws, nothing may be Pre- 
ſented altogether ſtrange 3 but what hath been taſted , and pre- 
conceiv'd by ſome (light notion. Touch not the Publick Law in I4- 
ſtitntes, but let that be deduced from the Fountains of themſelves, 


AP HORISM LXXXT. 


Compile a Commentary upon the Terms of Law : Be not too cut» 
riousand tedious in thc explication thereof 3 and of rendring their 
ſenſe; for the ſcope here, is not exactly to ſeek cut the Definition of 
Words, but ſuch explications only , as may clear the paſſage to the 
reading of the Books of Law. Digeſt not this Treatiſe by the /etters 
of the Alphabet : leave that to ſome Index; but let ſuch words as im- 
port the ſame thing be ſorted together ; that in the comprekenfion of 
the ſenſe, one may adminiſter help upon the other. 


APHORISM LXXXIL 


A ſound and well-labour'd Treatiſe of the divers Kules of La . 
conduceth (if any thing doth ) to the certainty of Laws, A work 
worthy the Pen of the greateſt Wits,and wifelt Jurilts. Nor do we 
approve.what is extant in this kind. And not only noted and com- 
mon Axles, are to be collected, but alſo others more fubtil and ab- 
ſtruſle, which may be abſtracted out of the Harmony of Laws , and 
Judged Caſes 5 ſuch as are ſometimes found in the beſt Rabricsz, and 
theſe are the general DiG@ates of Reaſon, and the Ballaſt, as it were 


of Law. 
APHORISM LXXXIIL 


But all Decrees and Placits of Law, muſt not be taken for Aules , 
as is wont to be, abſurdly enough : for if this ſhould be admitted, 
then ſo many Laws, ſo many Rules 3 for a Law is nothing elſe, than a 
commanding Rule, But accept thoſe for Rules which cleave tothe 
very Form of Juſticy from whence for moſt part the ſame Kul; are 
commonly found through the C:vil Laws of Different States 3 unlels 
perhaps they vary for the reference tothe Forms of publick Governe 


ments. 
APHORISM LXXXIV. 


After the Rule is divided in a brief and ſubſtantial comprehenſion 
of words ; let there be, for explication, annext examples, and moſt 
clear and luculent Deciſions of Caſes 3 DiſtinFions and exceptions tor 
limitations 5 Points concurrent in ſence , for Amplification of the 
ſame Rule, 

AP HORISM LXXXV. 


It is well given in Precept, that a Law ſhould not be drawn fron: 
Rules ; but the mars oy the Law in force. Neither is a Proof to be 
taken from the words of a Kale, as if it were a Text of Law: for 4 
Rule (as the ſea-man's needle doth the Poles) indicztes only, not De- 


fermines Laws. 
AP HOs 
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AP HORISM LXXXVI. 


Beſides the Body of Law, it will avail alſo, to ſurvey the Antiqui- 
ties or ancient Records of Laws, whoſe Authority, though it be va- 
niſht, yet their Reverence remains ſtill. And let the #ritings and 
Judgements concerning Laws, be received for the Antiquities of Laws, 
which in time preceded the Body of Laws 3 whether they were 
publiſht or not : for theſe muſt not be loſt. Therefore out of theſe 
Records ſelect what ever is moſt uſeful (for there will be found much 
vain and frivolous matter in them)and digeſt them into one volume; 
leſt old fables, ( as Trebonianus calls them ) be mixt with the Laws 
themſelves. | 

APHORISM LXXXVII. 


And it much imports the practick part of Laws, that the whole 
Law be Digeſted into Places and Titles; whereto a man may have 
(as occaſion ſhall be given) a ſudden recourſe , as to a furaiſht 
Promptuary for preſent practice, Theſe Books of Abridgements, both 
reduce into Order what was diſperſed, and abreviate what was dif- 
fuſed and Prolix in Law. But caution muſt be taken that theſe Bre- 
viaries, make not men prompt for the prad:ch part, and (lothful for 
the knowledge it ſelf : for their proper ule and office is this, that b 
them the Law may be tilled over again, and not throughly learned. 
And theſe Summaries mult by all means be collefted with great dili- 
gence, faith and judgement, leſt they commit Felony again#t the Law. 


APHORISM LXXXVHI. 


Make a ColleGQion of the divers Forms of Pleading in every kind : 
for this conduceth much to the practick Part : and certainly theſe 
Forms do diſcover the Oracles and ſecret Myſteries of Laws : for 
there are many things which lie hidden in Laws; But in Forms of 
Pleadings, they are better and more largely diſplayed 3 —like the 
fi3t to the Palm. 


Of Reſponſes and Reſolutions of Doubts. 
AP HO RISM LXXXIX, 


- courſe mult be taken for the cutting off, and ſatisfying particu- 
lar Doubts which emerge from time to time: for it is a hard cafe 
that they which deſire to ace themſelves from error.ſhould find no 
guide to the way : but that preſent buſineſſes ſhould be hazarded ; 
and there ſhould be no means to know the Lai before the matter be 
diſpatcht, 


APHORISA XC, 


That the Reſolutions of the Wiſe , given to Clients touching point 
of Law, whether by Advocates or Profeſſors, ſhould be of ſuch Autho- 
rity, that it may not be lawful for the Judge to depart from their 
opinton, we cannot approve. Let Law be derived from ſworn Judges. 


AP HO- 
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APHORIS M XCIT. 


To Feel and ſound Judgements by feigned Cauſes and Perſons, that 
by this means, men tmight find out what the Courſe and proceeding 
of Law will be, we approve not: for it diſhonoureth the Majeſty of 
Laws, and is to be accounted a kind of prevarication or double deal- 
ingz end it is afoul ſight to ſeeplaces of Judicature to borrow any thing 


from the ſtage. 
APHORIS M XCIL 


Wherefore let, as well the Decrees, as the anſwers and — pro- 
ceed from the Judges alone: thoſe of ſuits depending 3 thele of dif- 
ficult points of Law, in the general. Require not theſe Deciſtons, 
whether in cauſes private or publick, from the Judges themſelves, 
(for this were to make the Judge an Advocate) but of the Prince, or 
of the State, From theſe let the order be directed unto the Judges : 
and let the Judges thus authorized, hear the reaſons on both ſtdes ; 
both of the Advocates or of the Committees, deputed by the parties to 
whom the matter appertainethz or of them alligned by the Judges 
themiclves; if —_ ſo require: and weighing the Cauſe,let them 
deliver the Law upon the call and declare it. Let theſe verdi@s and 
counſels, be recorded and notified among(t Caſes adjudged, and be 
of equal autbority. 


Of PreleGions. 
APHORIS MM XCIIL 


Et the Le&ures of Law,and the exerciſes of thoſe that addreſs them- 
| ave to the ſtudies of Law, be ſo inſtituted and ordered, that 
all may tend rather to the laying aſleep, than the awaking of Queſti- 
ons and Controverſies in Law. For (asthe matter is now carried 
a School is ſet up, and open amongſt all, to the multiplying of 4/- - 
gercations and Queſtions in Law; as if their aim was only to make 
oſtentation of wit. Ard this is an old diſcafe,for even amongſt the 
Ancients, it was, as it were, a glory, by Sets and Factions, to 
cheriſh rather than extinguiſh many queſtions concerning Law, Pro- 
vide againſt this inconvenience. | 


Of the Inſtability of Judgements. 
APHORISM XCIV. 


Udgements become incertain, cither through immature and toopres 
cipitate proceeding to ſentence z, or through Emulation of Courts ot 
through ill and «»ſkilful regiitring of Judgements z or becauſe there 
isa t0O eaſte and expedit way open of Reverſing and Reſcinding them, 
Wherefore it muſt be provided, that Judgements iſſue forth not with- 
out a ſtaid deliberation had afore-hand, and that Courts bear a Reve« 
rent 


— 
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rent reſpe to one another 3 and that Decrees be drawn up faithfully 
and wiſely 3 and that the way to repeal Judgements be narrow, rocky 
and ſtrewed, as it were, with ſharp ſtones, 


APHORISM XCV, 


If a Judgement have been awarded upon a Caſe in any Principal 
Court; and the like caſe intervene in another Court z proceed not 
to ſentence before the matter be adviſed upon in ſome ſolemn Aſſembly 
of Judges : for if Judgements awarded muſt needs be repeal 'd, yet let 
them be interred with Honour. 


AP HORIS M NXCVLI. 


For Courts to be at debate and variance about Jurisd:Gions is a hu- 
mane frailty 3 and the more becauſe this intemperance, through a 
miſpriſiton and vain conceit (that it is the part of a ſtout —_ 
to enlarge the priviledges of the Conrt ) 18 openly countenanced and 
ſpur'd on, whereas it hath need of the Bridle. But that out of this 
heat of ſtomach, Courts ſhould fo eaſily reverſe on both ſides Judge- 
ments awarded, which nothing pertain to JurisdiFion, is an infuſfe 
rable evil, which by all means ſhould be repres'd and puniſht 3 by 


_ or Counſels of State, or the form of Government. For it is a 
Pre(ident of the worlt example, That Courts, that ſhonld diftribn 


Peace, ſhould themſelves praFice Duels. 


APHORISM, XCVIL 


Let there not bea too ealie and free paſſage made to the Repealing 
of Judgements by Appellations, and writs of Error, or Re-examination, 
and the like, Itis maintained by ſome, that a Suit may be brought 
intoa Higher Court, as entire and untried, the Judgement paſt u 
on it, ſet aſide and abſolutely ſuſpended: others are of opinion that the 
Judgement it ſelf may ſtand in force, but the execution thereof may be 
ſtaid : neither of theſe is to be allowed, unleſs the Courts wherein 
the Judgement was awarded, were of a baſe and inferior order : but 
rather that both the Judgement ſtand, and that the execution there- 
of goon; ſoa Caveat be putin by the Defendant for Damages and 


charges if the Judgement ſhould be reverſi,. 


* > B- this Title touching the Certainty of Laws (hall ſuffice for a pre- 
T_ * LIfident to the reſt of a* Digeſt, which we with care and diligence 
Sarwnlufirie endeavour to contrive. And now have we concluded Civil Know- 
Jemplums 0p! ledge ((o far as we thought fit to entreat thereof ) and together with it 
"rp oniam Humane Philoſophy, as alſo with Humane Philoſophy ; Philoſophy in Ge- 
conditum;qued eral, Wherefore being now at Jength at ſome pauſe, and looking 
Tre ſen9##* back into that wehave paſt through 3 thisour writing ſeems tous not 
Principum, In- much unlike thoſe foundsand Preludes, which Auſicians make while 
Paurentum * they are tuning their Inftrumentsz which is harſh and unpleafingto 
Awroitai, hear , but yetis a cauſe why the Ayſick is ſweeter aſterwards. 


conſeer andum ot 
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So have we been content to employ our patus in tunin 
of the Muſcs,and to ſet it unto a true Harmony, that afterwards they 
may play who have better hands. - Surely, when I tet before me the 
condition of theſe times, in which Learning ſeems to have made ker 
third Circnit to Men; and withal diligently behold, with what va- 
rious ſupplics and {upports being furniſht, ſhe hath made her vilitati- 
on; as are, the height and vivacity of many Wits 1n this our Age; the 
excel/ent monuments of Ancient writers, which as ſo many great lights 
ſhine before us; the Art of Printing, which communicates Books with 
a liberal hand to men of all fortunes; the travel'd boſom xi the Ocean 
and of the world, opened on all parts, whereby multitudes of expe- 
riments unknown to the Ancients have been diſcloſed ; and Natural 
Hiſtory, by the acceſs of an infinite Maſs advanced : the leaſure where- 
with the Kingdoms and States of Europe every where abound, not 
_—__ men fo generally in Civil Buſineſſes, as the States of Grecia 
did inreſpect of their Popularity; or as the ſtate of the Romans did 
in reſpect of their Monarchy: the Peace which at this preſent, Britta- 
ny, Spain, Italy, as alfoat this inſtant France and many other Coun- 
tries enjoy : The Conſumption and Exaninition of all that can be imagi- 
ned or faid i» controverſtes of Religion, which now ſo long have taken 
up ſo many Wits, and diverted them from the (tudies of other Scien- 
ces: the Eleuation and PerfeFion of Tour Majeſtics Learning; about 
whom (as the Birds about the Pheznix) whoſe vollies of wits flock and 
allemble : Laſtly the injeparable property which attends time it ſelf, 
which is, 8ver wore and more to diſcloſe truth : when we think,l ſay, 
on theſe © paar. (7 we cannot but be raiſed to this Perſwalion,that 
this third period of Learning , will far ſurpaſs thoſe two former of 
the Grecian and Roman Learning. Only it men will but well and wiſely 
know their own {trength and their own weakneſs both ;z and take,one 
from the other, /;2ht of Inventions; and not Fire-brands of contra» 
difion; and eſteem of the Inquiſition of Truth,as a noble enterpriſe, 
and not as a delight or ornament ; and imploy wealth and magnifi- 
cence to things of worth and excellency,and not to things vulgar and 
of popular eſtimation. 

As - my'Labours, if any man ſhall pleaſe himſelf or gthers in the 
reprehenſion of them, certainly they ſhall cauſe me put up that anci- 
ent requeſt, bur of great patience, verbera, ſed Audi let men repre- 
hend as they pleaſe, ſo they obſerve and weigh what is ſpoken. Verily the 
Appeal is lawful (though, it may be, for this matter, not fo need- 
ful) if it be made from: the firit cogitations of men unto theſecond; and 
from the neerer times, to the times farther off. 

Now let us come untg the Learning, which thoſe two ancient Peri« 
ods of time were not fo bleſt as to know, I mean Sacred and Divine- 
hy inſpired Theology, the nobleſt Saboath and Port of all mens Labours 
and Peregrinations. 
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The Partitions of Inſpired Divinity are owitted,only acceſſis made to 
three Deficients. I. The Dottrine of the right uſe of Humane 
Reaſon in matters Divine. II. The Doctrine of the Degrees 
of Unity in the City of God, III. And the Emanations of SS; 


Scriptures, 


WND now ( moſt excellent King) we have with a ſmall 
Bark, ſuch as we were able to ſet out, fail'd about the 
F- univerſal circumference, as well of the old as the new , 

World of Scienceswith how prof perous winds and courſe, 
weleave to Polterity to Judge. What remains but that 
having accompliſht our Deſigns, we ſhould pay our 
vows? But there reſts yet behind Sacred-inſpired-Divinity 5 where- 
of if we ſhould proceed tointreat, we ſhould depart out of the Pine 
mace of Humane Keaſon , and go into the ſhip of the Church , which 
muſt alone be governed by a Divine ſea-needle, to dire her courſe 
aright : for the Stars of Philoſophy which hitherto ſhined forth unto 
us, and were our chief guide, here fail us: it were then meet, we 
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kept ſilence in this ſacred ſubject. W herefore we ſhall omit the ju 
partitions of this knowledge 3 yet notwithltanding ſomewhat we will 
caſt into this treaſury, by way of good wiſhes according to the pro- 
portion of our [lender hability. This we do the rather becauſe we 
tind no coaſt or ſpace of ground in the whole Body of Divinity lying 
vacantand untilledz ſo diligent have men been, either in ſowing ot 
Good ſeed, or ſowing of Tares. 

< Wherefore we will propound three Appendices of Theology,treating. 
not of the matter informed of by Divinity, or to be informed of, 
but only of the manner of information : neither will we annex ex- 
amples, or ſet down precepts concerning thele Tractates, as our 
manner was todo in the reſt; that we refer to Divines ; for theſe are 
(as hath been ſaid) like meer vows only. 

I. The Prerogative of God comprehends the whole man; and is 
extended as wellto the Reaſon, as to the will of Man ; that is, that 
man renounce himſelf wholly, and draw near uato God: wherefore 
as we are to obey his law, though we find a reluctation in our will, 
ſo we are to believe his word, though we a find a relufation in our 
Reaſon : forif we believe only that which 1s agreeable unto our Kea» 
ſon, wegive aflent to the Matter, not to the Author 3 which is no 
more than we would do towards a ſuſpected and diſcredited witneſs: 
but that Faith which was accounted unto Abraham for Righteouſneſs , 
was of ſuch a point, as whereat Sarah laughed , who therein was an 
Image of Natural Reaſon. By how much therefore any Divine My- 
ſterie is more diſcondant, and incredible 3 by fo much the more Ho» 
nour is given to God in Believing, and the viftory of our Faith is 
made more noble: Nay, even ſinners by how much the more they 
are ſurcharg'd in conſcience, and yet repoſe a truſt in the mercies of 
God for their ſalvation,by this do more honour God. for all deſperation 
7s a reproach of the Deity. Nay farther,(it we truly conſider the point) 
it is an A more great and high to believe, than to know, as we now 
know : for in knowledge man's mind ſuffers from ſenſe, which reſults from 
things materiate 3 bur in Belief the ſpirit fuffers from ſpirit, which is 
the worthier Agent: the caſe is otherwiſe in the ſtate of Glory, for 
then Faith ſhall ceaſe, and we ſhall know, as we are known. Where- 
fore we may conclude, that Sacred Theology is grounded on, and 
muſt be deduced from the Oracles of God; and not from the light of 
Nature, or the Di@ates of Reaſon : for it is written, The Heavens de- 
clare the Glory of God, but we never find it written , The Heavens 
declare the will of God : of the will of God , it is ſaid, Ad legeme & 
Teitimonia 3 ſi non fecerint ſecundum illud, &c. This holds not only 
in thoſe great Myſteries concerning the Deity, the Creation, the Re- 
demption, but appertains alſo to a more perfect interpretation of the 
Law Moral, Love your Enemies ; do good to them that bate you, &c. 
that you may be the children of your heavenly Father, who commands 
the rain to fall upon the juſt and unjuit, which words certainly de- 
ſerve that applaule, Nec vox hominem ſonat : Forit is a voice beyond 
the light of Nature. So likewiſe we ſee the Heathen Poets eſpect- 
ally, when they fall upon a paſtion, do ſtill expoſtulate with Laws 
td Moralities (which yet are tar more free and indulgent than di- 
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vine Laws) as if in a kind of malignity, they were repugnant to the 
liberty of nature, 


Et quod natura remittit 
Invida jura negant 


So ſaid Dendamis the Indian, unto Alexanders Meſiengers, That he 
had heard ſomewhat of the name of Pythagoras, and ſome other of the 
wiſe men of Grecia, and that he held them for excellent men ; but they 
had one fault, which was, that they had in too great Reverence and Ve- 
neration, an imaginary thing they called Law and Manners. So it muſt 
be confeſt, that a great part of the Law Moral is of that perfection, 
whereunto the light of nature cannot alpire: yet notwithſtanding, 
that men are ſaid to have,even from the Light and Law of Nature,ſome 
notions and conceits of virtue, vice, juitice, injury, good and evil, 
is molt true and certain. Yet we muſt underſtand that this /zgbr of 
Natwre is uled in two ſeveral ſenſes firi?, as it ſprings fromſenfc, In- 
duction, Realon, Arguments, according to the Laws of Heaven and 
Earth; Secondly, as it is imprinted and ſhines upon the ſpirit of Man 
by an inward inltinct according to the Law of Conſcience, which is a 
ſpark, and, as it were, the Remains of a Priſtine and Primitive Pu- 
rity : 1n which latter ſenſe principally, the foul is participant of ſome 
light to behold and diſcern the perfection of the Aral Law ; which 
light is not altogether ſo clear, but ſuch as in ſome meaſure rather re- 
prehends vices, than fully informes us concerning Duties : So then 
the Religion as well Moral as Myitical depends upon Divine Revelati- 
ON. 

$ The uſe, notwithſtanding, of Humane Reaſon in matters ſpiritual, 
is without queſtion, manifold, very ſpacious, and general 3 and it 
is not for nothing that the Apoſtle calls Religion, our reaſonable ſer- 
vice of God, Let it be remembred that the ſhadows and Figures of the 
old Law, were full of Reaſon and ſignification, much differing from 
the ceremonies of Idolatry and magick, which were furd and mute ; 
oftentimes inſtructing nothing,nonot ſo much as inlinuating any thing. 
The Chriſtian Faith eſpecially, as in all things, ſo in this is eminent, and 
deſerves highly to be magnified, that it holds a golden Mediocrity touch 
ing the uſe of Reaſon and Diſputation, which is the off-ſpring of Reaſon 3 
between the Law of the Heathen and the Law of Mihomet, which have 
imbraced the two extremes; tor the Religion of the Heather, had no 
conſtant belief or confeſſion 3 on the contrary in the Religion of 14- 
bomet, all Diſputation was interdict.d : fo as one hath the very face 
of wandring and multifarious error; the other of cunning and caute- 
lous impoſture z whereas the Holy Chriſtian Faith doth both admit and 
reject Diſputation, but according to due bounds. 

& The »/e of humane Reaſon in matter pertaining to Religion 1s of two 
ſorts; the one in the explication and conception of the Miſteryz the 0- 
ther in T/ations and Inferences derived from thence. As touching the 
Explication of Miiteries, we (ce that God vouchfateth to deſcend 
to the weakneſs of our capacity , ſo exprefiing and unfolding 


his Mifteries as they may be belt comprehended by us; 4av4 inocula- 
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ting, as it were, his Revelations, upon the Conceptions and Notions of 
our Reaſon ; and ſo applying his inſpirations to open our underſtanding, 
as the form of the key is fitted to the ward of the lock, In which re» 
{pet notwithſtanding, we ought not to be wanting to our ſelves ; 
for ſeeing God himſelf makes uſe of the faculty and funttion of Kea- 
ſon in his I/uminations; we ought allo every way to imploy and im- 
prove the ſame, whereby we may become more capable to receive 
and draw in fuch holy Myſteries : with this caution, that the mind 
for its Module be dilated to the amplitude of the Myſteries ; and 
not the Myſteries be ſtreightned and girt into the narrow compaſs of 
the Mind. 

$ As for Illations,we ought to know that there is allowed usa aſe 
of Reaſon and Argument, 1n regard of Myſteries, Secondary and Re- 
ſpective 3 not Primitive and Abſolute : for after the Articles and 
Principles of Religion are placed in their ſeats, fo as they (ſtand al- 
together exempt from the examination of Reaſon , it is then indeed 
permitted unto us to make derivations and inferences from them, ac- 
cording to the Analogy of them. In things Natural this holds not 
for both the Principlesare liable to examination, by Indu@jon I mean, 
though not by SzZogiſm; and the ſame Principles have no repugnancy 
with Reaſor, but that the firſt and middle Propoſitions may be de- 
rived from the ſame Fountain. But it is otherwiſe in the Do@rine of 
Religion, where the firſt 4: puma are their own ſupporters and 
ſubliſtent by themſelves 3 and again, they are not regulate by that 
Reaſon, which inferreth conſequent propoſitions. Nor holdeth this 
in Keljgion alone, but alſo in other Sciences, both of greater and 
ſmaller nature 3 namely where the Primarie Propoſitions are Placita 
20t Poſte 3 becauſe in theſe alſo the wſe of Reaſon cannot be abſolute. 
For inſtance we ſee in Games , as Cheſs , or the like , that the firſt 
Drauehts and Laws of the Play are merely poſitive &+ ad placitum,which 
rt abjolutely be accepted, and not diſputed; but that thereupon you 
may win the Game, and with the beſt advantage manage your Play, is 
2 thing artificial and rational. So 1t 1s likewiſe in Humane Laws , 
wherein there be many AMaximes (as they ſtile them) that is, mere 
Placitz Juris, grounded more upon Authority than Reaſon ; neither 
come they into diſceptation : but what is moſt juſt, not abſolutely 
but relatively, (that is from the Analogie of #heſe Maximes) that 
indeed is Rational, and affords a large field of Diſputation. Such 
therefore is that ſecondary Reaſor, which hath place in ſacred Theology, 
that is, which is grounded upon the Placits of God. 

$ And asthere is a double »ſe of humane Reaſon in matters Divine 
{o 1n the ſame uſe there is a double exceſs; the one where there is made 
a more curious enquiry into the manner of the Myſtcry.than is beſeemingz 
the other when equal Authority is attributed to Derivations , which is 
to Principles, For both he, may ſeem to be Nicodemnus Diſciple, who 

ertinaciouſly enquires, How car 4 man be born when he is old? and 
* in no wile can be accounted Paxls Diſciple, which may not ſome- 
times interlace his inſtructions with Feo non Dowinus, or that, Accord- 
ing to my Judgment ;, for to many 172tions that ſtile is well applicd : 
v hercfore to my underſtanding it would be a wholeſome and very 
pro- 
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profitable courſe, if there were a ſober and diligent Tractate com- 
piled, which as a kind of Divine DialeFick might give dirctions, 
concerning the true limits and uſe of Reaſon in matters Divine whicl 
would be a kind of Opiate Medicine, not only to quiet and lay aſleep the 
vanity of Aery ſpeculations , wherewith the Schools ſometime labour ; 
but likewiſe not a little calm, -and mitigate the furies and rage of Con- 
troverſies, which raiſe ſidings and fations in the Church, A Treatiſe 
of this nature we ſet down as Deficient, and term it Sophron or the 
the right uſe of Humane Reaſon in matters Divine. 

IT. It imports exceedingly the Peace of the Church , that the © 
League of Chriſtians, preſcribed by our Saviour in thoſe two clauſes STY3ES 
which ſeem to croſs one the other, were well and clearly expound- dibus unitaris | [| 

[ 


ed ; whereof the one defines thus, He that is not with as is atainſt '* Civitate 

us - the other thus : He that is not againit us is with us. From thole 1... _ 

two ſeveral aflertions it plainly appears, that there are ſome Articles Lue-x1, | 
wherein whoſoever diſſenteth, 1s ta be held as not comprehended in the | 
league : and there are other Articles, wherein a man may diſſent , and | 
get the league be kept entire. For the bounds of Chriſtian community # 
are ſet down 3 Ore Faith, one Baptiſm; and not,one Kite, one Opinion. phef.yy. | 
We ſce likewiſe the Coat of our Saviour was entire without ſeam 3 but join, x +, 


the garment of the Church was of divers Colours, The Chaff mult + #-1.x+v, [} 
be ſever'd from the corn in the car 3 but the Tares may not preſent- if 
ly bepull'd up from the Corn in the Field, When Ayſes faw an 1 
Egyptian fighting with an Ifraelite, he did not ſay, why ſtrive you ? | \ | 
but drew his (word and flew the Egyptian; but when he ſaw two Wk 


Iſraclites fight,though it could not poſhible be that both parties had a | 
juſt cauſe z yet he thus beſpeaks them both. You are brethren,why ſtrive ex0, ;- Þj. 
you 2 Wherefore if theſe o_ be well obſerved, it will be found 'Wt! 
a matter of great moment and uſe to define what, and of what la- [! 
titude thoſe points are, which diſcorporate men from the body of 
the Church, and caſt them out and quite caſhier them from the com. 
munion and fellowſhip of the faithful. And if any thiak that this 
hath been done now long ago, let him ſerioully confider with what 
ſincerity, and moderation the ſame hath been perform'd. In the 
mean ſpace it is very likely, that he that makes mention of Peace , 
ſhall bear away that anſwer Jehx gave to the Metlenger, 7s it Peace 
Jehu 2 What haſt thou to do with Peace ? turn and follow me. Peace 1Reg.12, 
25 not the matter that many ſcek after, but parties and ſiding : Not- 
withſtanding we thought good to ſet down among(t Deffcients, as a 
wholſome and profitable work, a Treatiſe touching the Degrees of V- 
nity in the City of God. 
II, Secing the Parts of Sacred Scripture touching the Information & 
of Theology,are ſuch and fo greatzlet us ſpecially conſider the Interpre« UTRES 
tion thereof; nor do we here ſpeak of the Authority of interpreting COFME- 
them, which is eſtabliſht by the conſent of the Church, but of the Emanariones ty 
manner of Interpreting. This is'of two forts, 2/:thodical z and Solute, S*pvrarum. \ 
or at large : for this divine water, which infinitely excels that 
of Jacobs well, is drawn forth and deliver'd much after the ſame 
manner as Natural waters uſe to be out of Well ; for theſe at the hrlt 


draught are either receiv'd into Ciſterns, and {6 may be conveyed, 
and 
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and deriv'd by many Pipes for publick and private uſe 3 or is pour- 
ed forth immeditately in Buckets and Veſſels, to be us'd out of hand. 
as occaſion requires. 

$ Now this former Afethodical manner hath at length brought 
forth unto us Scholaitical Theology, whereby Divinity hath been col- 
lected into an Art, asinto a Ciſtern 3 and the ſtreams of Axioms and 
Poſitions, diſtributed from thence into all parts. 

$ But in ſolute Manner of Interpreting, two extreams intervene; 
the one preſuppoſeth ſuch a perfe@ion in Scriptures, as that all Philoſo- 
phy ought to be fetcht and deriv'd from thoſe ſacred Fountains; as if all 
other Philoſophy were an unhallowed and Heatheniſh thing. This di- 
ſtemperature hath prevail'd eſpecially in the School of Paracelſus, 
and ſome others 3 the ſource and ſpring whereof flowed from the 
Rabbins and Cabaliſts. But theſe men have not attain'd their pur- 
poſe; nor do they give honour (as they pretend) to Scriptures, but 
rather embaſe and diſtain them. For to ſeek a materiate Heaven and 
Earth in the Word of God, whereof it is ſaid Heaven and Earth ſhall 
paſs, but my word ſhall not paſs, is indeed to purſue Temporary things 
amongl(t eternal : for as to ſeek Divinity in Philoſophy, is as if you 
would ſeek the living ures the Dead 3 fo on the other fide , to ſeek 
Philoſophy in Divinity , is all one as to ſeek the dead amongit the 
living. 

$ The other manner of Interpreting, which we ſet down as an ex- 
ceſs, ſeems at firſt ſight ſober. and chaſte 3 yet notwithſtanding it 
both diſhonoureth Scriptures, and is a great prejudice and detri- 
ment to the Church; and it is, to ſpeak in a word, when Divinely-in« 
ſpir'd Scriptures are expounded after the ſame manner that humane 
writings are. For it muſt be remembred, that there are two points 
known to God the Author of Scripture, which man's nature cannot 
comprehend 3 that is, The ſecrets of the Heart 3 and the ſucceſſion of 
Times, Wherefore ſeeing the Precepts and Dictates of Scriptures 
were writtenand direFed to the Heart and Thoughts of men, and com» 
prehend the viciſſhitudes of all Ages, with an eternal and certain 
fore-fight of all Hereftes, Contradi@ions ; differing and mutable e- 
ſtates of the Church , as well in general , as of the Elec in ſpe- 
cial ; they are to be interpreted according to the Latitude and the 
proper ſence of the place, and reſpectively toward that preſent 
occaſion whereupon the words were utter'd ; or in preciſe congrui- 
ty from the Context of the precedent and ſubſequent words or in 
contemplation of the principal ſcope of the place; but ſo as we con- 
ceivethem to comprehend, not only totally or colle&ively, but di- 
ſtributively, even in clauſes, and in every word, infinite ſprings and 
ſtreams of Dodrine to water every part of the Church, and the ſpi- 
rits of the Faithful. For it hath been excellently obferved, that the 
Anſwers of our Saviour, to many of the queſtions which were pro» 
pounded to him, ſeem not to the purpoſe, but, as it were, imper- 
tinent to the ſtate of the queſtion demanded. The Reaſons hereof 
are two : the one, that being he knew the thoughts of thoſe that pro- 
pounded the Queſtions, not from their words, as we men uſe to do, 
but immediately, and of himſelf, he made anſiver to their thonghts, 
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not to their words, The other Reaſon is, that he ſpake not only to 
them that were then preſent, but to us alſo who now live, and to 
men of every Age and Place to whom the Goſpel ſhould be preache: 
which ſenſe 1a many places of Scripture mult rake place. 

$ Theſe thus briefly toucht and fore-taſted, come we now to that 
Treatiſe which we report as Deficient. There are found indeed a+ 
mong(t Theological writings too many Books of Controverſies, an in+ 
finite Maſs of that Divinity which we call. Poſitive, as Common- 
places 5, Particular Treatiſe 5 Caſes of Conſcience 5 Sermons; Homilies ; 
and many Prolix Commentaries upon the Books of Scripture : but the 
Form of writing Deficient is this, namely ſuccin® and ſound ColleFi- 
on, and that with judgement, of Annotations and Obſervations upon 
particular Texts of Scripture 5 not dilating into common-placesz or 
chaſing after Controverſies z, or reducing them into method of Art : but 
which be altogether ſcattered and Natural; a thing indeed now and 
then expreſt in more learned Sermons, which for molt part vaniſh; 
but which as yet, 1s not collefed into Books that ſhould be tran(- 
mitted to Polterity. Certainly as Wines which at firſt prefiing run 
gently, yield a more plealant taſte, than thoſe where the Wine-preſs 
1s hard wrought 3 becauſe thoſe ſomewhat reliſh of the ſtone and 
skin of the Grape; ſo thoſe obſervations are moſt wholſome and 
ſweet, which flow from Scriptures gently expreſt, and naturally ex- 
pounded , and are wreſted or drawn afide to common places or 
Controverſies 3 ſuch a Treatiſe we will name, The Emanations of 


Scripture. 


« & Thus have we made, as it were, a ſmal/ Globe of the IntelleFu- 
&« al world, as faithfully as we could, together with a deſignation 
© and deſcription of thoſe parts which I find not conſtantly occu- 
© pate, or not well converted by the Induſtry and Labours of men. 
*In which work it I have any where receded from the _ 


& beyond others now. And how faithfully I have dealt in this bu- 
« ſineſs may appear even by this, that I have propounded my opini- 
* ons every where naked and unarm'd, not ſeeking to prejudicate 
© the liberty of others by the pugnacity of confutations. For in a- 
* ny thing which I have well ſer | _ I am in good hope that it 
<* will come foto pals, that if in the firſt reading a (cruple or objeti- 
& on be mov'd, in the ſecond reading an anſwer will be ready made 3 
© and in thoſe things wherein | have chanc'd toerr, I am ſurel have 


© not prejudiced the right by litigious arguments, which common-. 


« ly are of this nature , that they procure Authority to error, and dero» 


© gate from Good inventions ; for from Dubitation Error acquires Ho- 
I 7 © wour, 


— — —————_ — @ — 


| of the Advancent of Learning. 


& nour, Truth ſuffer repulſe. And now I call to mind an Anſwer Thear;- 
< ftocles made, who,when an Ambaſlador in a fet ſpeech had boaſted 
« great matters of a ſmall Village, takes him up thus , Friend, your 
&« words would _—_— « City, Surely I ſuppoſe it may be jultly ob- 
* zefted tome, that avy words require an Age, a whole Age perchance 
© to prove them,and many Ages to perfet them. Notwithſtanding 
« ſeeing the greateſt matters are owing unto their Principles, it is 
* enough to me that I have Sowen wnto Poſterity, and the immortal 
« God, whoſe divine Majeſty I humbly implore through his Son and 
« our Saviour, that he would vouchſafe graciouſly to accept theſe 
* and fuch hike ſacrifices of Humane underſtanding ſeaſoned with Reli- 
« 530m 45 with ſalt, and incenſed to his Glory. 
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LECTORI ACADEMICO Ss, 


Erte Philoſophia Naturalis onminm Scientiarum 
nobiliſſema eſt, Certiſſima ac ampliſſima ; utpote 
ſuo ambitu CompleSiens wolumen illud magnum 
&- admirandnum Operum Det ac Creaturarum ; 
eorumg; varietatem, Conſtantiam ac ornatum. Catalogus 
vero iſte, qui Capita &- ſumma Rerum Continet, omniunt 
qui unquam prodiere, perfefiiſſumus eſt , maxime ordinatus 
ac definitus : ad imaginem Mundi compoſitus ac Rerum, * 
non intelleus + ſpeculationum, quarum non e$t ordo, nu- 
merus, neq; finis. Catalogus reverd ad menſuram univerſe 
+ experimentorum ita accommodatus, ut naturam in natu- 
ra quzrart, eamgq; in omnes ejus formas mutatam conſtringat, 
onmeſq, ejus ſtatus comprebendat ; Iibertatem , errores, 
vincula; in ſpeciebus ſuis, in monſtris, in mechanicis. De- 
aiq;Index eft incomparabilis,ac ſummo judicio elaboratus. Ad 

Hlvam &» ſupellefilem Hiftoriarum Naturalium Celligen- 
dam, nullus uberior; ad, fic colleam , in locos Com. &v 
proprias claſſes digerendam, nullus Concinnior ; ad, fic di- 
geſtam, memoriter retinendam, nullus efficacior unquam ex- 
titit ; vel humano ingenio ac indu$iria excogitari poteſt. In- 
terpres ſic cogitavit? quod Juventuti Academicz ac veri- 
tatis amantibus notum fieri, ipſorum intereſſe putavit. E- 
runt fortaſſis Pedarii Senatores, qui, modernis methodis ad- 

ſueti, aliam ſententiam ferent ; atque ferant aliam ; Sed nu- 
ſtificata eſt ſapicntia A fliis ſuis. 


CAT. 


CATALOGUS 
_ » Hiſtoriarum Particularum. 


Secundum Capita. 


Iſtoria Cceleſtium 3 five Aſtronomica. 
2 Hiſtoria configurationis Coeli & partium ejus, 
versus Terram & partes ejus 3 ſive Coſmographica. 
3 Hiſtoria Cometarum. 
4 Hiſtoria Meteororum ignitorum. 
Hiſtoria Fulgurum, Fluminum, Tonitruum, & Cornſcationum. 

6 Hiſtoria Ventorum, & Flatuum repentinorum, & Undulationum 
Aeris. 

7 Hiſtoria Iridum. 

8 Hiſtoria Nubium, prout ſapern> confpiciuntur. 

9 Hiſtoria Expanfionis Ccerulez, Crepulſculi, plurium Solium, pltri- 
um Lunarum, Halonum, Colorum variorum Sohs & Lunz ; atq; 
omnis varietatis Cceleſtium ad aſpettum, quz fit ratione Medi. 

io Hiſtoria Pluviarum Ordinariarum, Procellofarum, & Prodigio- 
ſarum ; etiam Cataratarum (quas vocant) Ccah, & fhmilium. 

11 Hiſtoria Grandinis, Nivis, Gelu, Pruin#, Nebula, Roris, & {i- 
milium. 

12 Hiſtoria omnium aliorum Cadentium five Deſcendentium ex 
alto, & ſuperne generatorum. 

13 Hiſtoria Sonituum in alto (fi mods fint aliqui) przter Tonitrua, 

14 Hiſtoria Aeris, in Toto, five in Configuratione Mundi. 

15 Hiſtoria Tempeſtatum, five Temperamentorum Anni , tam ſe- 
cundum variationes Regionum , quam ſecundim accidentia 
Temporum, & periodos Annorum 3 Diluviorum, Fervorum,Sic- 
citatum, & fimilium, 

16 Hiſtoria Terrz & Maris ; Figurz & Ambitiis ipſorum, & Conh- 
gurationis ipſorum inter le, atqz Exporrectionis ipforum in latum 

411! 


_ 


— ——_ 


Catalogus Hiſtoriarum Particularium. 


aut m 3 Infularum Terrz in Mari, Sinuum Maris, & La- 
cuum ſalſorum in Terri, Iſtthmorum, Promontoriorum, 

17 Hiſtoria Motuum (fi qui fint) globi Terrz & Marisz & ex qut- 
bus Experimentis illi colligi poſſint. | : 

13 Hiſtoria Motuum majorum & Perturbationum in Terri & Man, 
nempe Terrz Motuum & Tremorum & Hiatuum, Inſularutn de 
novo enaſcentium, Inſularum fluctuantium, Abruptionum Terra- 
rum per ingreſſum Maris, Invaſionum & 1}luvionum, 8& contra 
Deſertionum Maris 3 Eruptionum ignium > terri, Eruptionum 

bitanearum Aquarum & Terra, & fſimilium. | 

ia Geographica Naturalis, Monttum , Vallium , Sylvarum, 
Planitierum , Arenarum, Paludum, Lacuum, Fluviorum, Tor. 
rentium, Fontium , & omnis diverſitatis ſcaturiginis ipſorum , 
& fimilium : miſſis Gentibus, Provinciis, Urbibus,& hujulmo» 

 &di Civilibus. "wb | | 

20 Hiſtoria Fluxuum & Refluxuum Maris, Eurigorum, Undulatio- 
num & Motuum Maris aliorum. 

21 Hiſtoria czterorum Accidentium Maris; Salſuginis ejus, Colo- 
rum diverſorum, Profunditatis : & Rupium, Montium, Valli- 
um ſubmarinarum, & ſimilium. 
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Sequuntur Hiſtorie Maſſarum majorum. 


22-J[ſtoria Flammz, & Ignitorum. . 

2 Hiſtoria Aeris, in ſubſtantia, norin Configuratione, ? 

3 ; 

24 Hiſtoria Aquz, in ſubſtantia, non in Configuratione. ; 

25 Hiſtoria Terrz & diverſitatis cjus in Subſtantil , non in Con- 
figiratione. 


Sequuntny Hiftorie Specierum. 


26Fftoria Metallorum perfectorum, Auri, Argenti,& Minerarum, 

Venarum, Marcafitarum eorundem : Operatia quoque in Mi- 
neris iplorum. 

27 Hiſtoria Argenti Vivi. 

28 Hiſtoria Fothtlium ; veluti Vitrioli, & Sulphuris, ec. 

29 Hiſtoria Gemmarum3 veluti Adamantis, Rubini, &c. 

30 Hiſtoria Lapidum ;z ut Marmoris, Lapidis Lydii, Silicis, ec. 

31 Hiſtoria Magnetis, 

32 Hiſtoria Corporum Miſcellaneorum, quz necſunt Foſfilia pror« 
ſus , nec Vegetabilia z ut Salium , Succini , Ambrz-griſez, 


Co © 
33 Hiſtoria Chymica circa Metalla & Mineralia. | 
34 Hiſtoria Plantarum, Arborum, Fruticum, Herbarum : & Parti- 
um corum, Radicum, Caulium, Ligni, Foliorum, Florum, Fru- 
Quum, Seminum, Lachrymarum, &c. 
35 Hiſtoria Chymica circa Vegitabilia. 
36 Hiltoria Piſcium, & Partium ac Generationis ipſorum. 
37 Hiltoria Volatilium, & Partium ac Generationis ipſorum. 
38 Hiſtoria 


Secundim C apita. 


38 Hiſtoria Quadrupedum , & Partium ac Generationis ipſo» 
rum, 4 

239 Hiſtoria Serpentum, Vermium, Muſcarum, & czterorum Inſecto- 
rum; & partium ac generations i . 

40 Hiſtoria Chymica circa ea quz ſumuntur ab Animalibus 


Sequuntur Hiſtorie Hominis. 


41 Fforia Figurz , & Membrorum externorum Hominis , Sta- 
turx , Compagis , Vultiis, Lineamentorum 3 corumg; va- 

rietatis ſecundum Gentes & Climata , aut alias minores Dif. 
ferentias. | 

42 Hiſtoria Phyſiognomica ſuper va 

43 Hiſtoria Anatomica, ſive Membrorum internorum Hominis  & 
varieratis ipſorum, quatenis invenitur in ips4 naturali Compage 
& - qo non tantum quoad Morbos & Accidentia przterna« 
turalia, 

44 Hiltoria partium ſimilarium Hominis 3 ut Carais, Ofſiam , Mem- 
branarum. ec. 

45 p—_ Humorum in Homine; Sanguiais , Bilis, Spermatis, 

C, 

45 Hiſtoria Excrementorum 3 Sputi , Urinarum, Sudorum , Se- 
dimentorum , Capillorum , Pilorum, Reduviarum, Unguium, 
& h1mlium. 

47 Hiſtoria Facultatumz AttraQionis, Digeſtionis, Retentionis, Ex- 


ulſionis. Sanguificationis, Afhimilationis alimentorum in mem-" 


ra, Verfionis Sanguinis & Floris <jus in Spiritum, ec. 

43 Hiſtoria Motuum Naturalium & Involuntariorum ; ut Motiis 
Cordis, Motos Pulſuum, Sterngutationis, Motiis Pulmonum, Mo- 
tis Erectionis Virge, Oc. 

49 Hiſtoria Motuum mixtorum ex Naturalibus & voluntariis 3 velu- 
ti Reſpirationis, Tuſlts, Urinationis, Sedis, &*c. 

50 Hiſtoria Motuum Voluntariorum ut Inſtrumentorum ad voces 
atticulatas;z ut Motuum Oculorum, Linguz, Faucium, Manuum, 
Digitorum; Deglutionis, Gc. 

51 Hiſtoria'Somni & Inſomfiiorum. 


52 Hiſtoria diverſorum Habituum Corporis 3 Pinguis , Macilenti ; * 


Complexionum (quas vocant,) Oc. 

53 Hiſtoria Generationis Hominum. ; 

54 Hiſtoria Conceptionis, Viviticationis, Geſtationis in utero, Par- 
ts, Cc. 

55 Hiſtoria Alimentationis Hominis, =P omnis Edulii & Potabilis, 
atqz omnis Diztz z & Varietatis ipſorum, ſecnndum Gentes aut 

miaores differentias. F: 

55 Hiſtoria Augmentationis & Incrementi Coporis in Toto & Parti- 
bus iphus. 

57 Hiſtoria Decursids Ftatis 3 Infantiz, Pueritiz, Juventutis, Sene- 
(utis, Longzvitatis, Brevitatis Vitz, & limilium, ſecundum Gen- 


tes & minores ditterentias. ED 
V y | 53 Hiſtoria 
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Catalogus Hiſtoriarum Particularium 
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53 Hiſtoria Vitz & Mortis, : 

59 Hiſtoria Medicinalis, Morborum, & Symptomatum 8 Signorum 
eorundem. 

40 Hiſtoria Medicinalis, Curz, & Remediorum, & Liberationum 3 
Morbis. 

61 Hiſtoria Medicinalis eorum quz conſervant Corpus & Sanita- 
tem. 

52 Hiſtoria Medicinalis corum quz pertinent ad Formam & Decus 
Corporis, &c. 

63 Hiſtoria Medicinalis eorum quz corpus alterant, & pertinent ad 
Regimen Alterativum. 

64 Hiſtoria Pharmaco-polaris. 

65 Hiſtoria Chirurgica. 

66 Hiſtoria Chymica circa Medicnas. 

67 Hiſtoria Vists & vilibilium, five Optica, 

68 Hiſtoria Picturz, Sculptoria, Plaſtica, &c. 

69 Hiſtoria Audits & Sonorum. 

70 Hiſtoria Muſica. 

71 Hiſtoria Olfattns; & Odorum. 

72 Hiſtoria Guſtts & Saporum. 

73 Hiſtoria Tactis & ejus ObjeQorum. 

74 Hiſtoria Veneris, ut ſpeciei Tactis. 

75 Hiſtoria Dolorum corporeorum, ut ſpecici Tatts: 

76 Hiſtoria Voluptatis & Doloris in genere. 

77 Hiſtoria Aﬀettuum 3 ut Irz, Amoris, Verecundiz, &c. 

. 73 Hiſtoria Facultatum IntelleQualium ; Cogitativze , Phantaſtz , 
Diſcursts. Memoriz, ec. 

79 Hiſtoria Divinationum Naturalium. 

80 Hiſtoria Dignotionum, five Diacrifium occultarum Naturalium , 

21 Hiſtoria Coquinaria 3 & Artium fubſervientium, veluti Macel- 
laria, Aviaria, &*c. 

22 Hiſtoria Piſtoria, & Panificiorum 3 & Artium ſubſervientium, ut 
Molendinaria, *c. 

33 Hiſtoria Vinaria. 

24 Hiſtoria Cellaria, & diverſorum generum Potts, 

85 Hiſtoria Bellartorum & ConfeQturarpm. 

25 Hiſtoria Mellis. 

27 Hiſtoria Sacchari. 

28 Hiſtoria Lafticiniorum. 

89 Hiſtoria Balneatoria, & Unguentaria, 

90 Hiſtoria Miſcellanea circa curam corporis z Tonforum, Odogas 
riorum, &*c, 

91 Hiſtoria Auri-fabrilis, & Artium ſubſervientium. 

g2 Hiſtoria Lanificiorum, & Artium ſubſervientium. 

93 Hiſtoria Opiticiorum &_Serico & Bombyce, & Artium ſubſervi- 
entwm. / 

94 Hiſtoria Opiſiciorum ex Lino, Cannabio, Goſlpio, Setis, & aliis 
Filaceisz & Artium ſubſervientium. 

95 Hiſtoria Plumificiorum. 

96 Hiſtoria Textoria, & Artium ſubſervientium. 

97 Hiſtoria 


C atalogus H iſftoriarum Particularium. 


97 Hiſtoria Tincoria. 

98 Hiſtoria Coriaria, Alutariaz & Artium ſubſeryientium; 

99 Hiſtoria Culcitraria & Plumaria. 

100 Hiſtoria Ferri-Fabrilis, 

ror Hiſtoria Latomiz live Lapicidarum, 

102 Hiſtoria Lateraria, & Tegularia. 

103 Hiſtoria Figularis, 

104 Hiſtoria Czmentaria, & Cruſtaria. 

105 Hiſtoria Ligni-fabrilis, 

105 Hiſtoria Plumbaria, 

107 Hiſtoria Vitri & omnium Vitreorum, & Vitriaria, 

108 Hiltoria Architecturz in genere. 

109 Hiſtoria Plauſtraria Rhedaria, Ledticaria, &*c. 

110 Hiltoria Typographica, Libraria, Scriptoria, Sigillatoria 3 Atra- 
ment1, Calami, Papyri, Membranz, &*c. 

111 Hiſtora Cerz. 

112 Hiſtoria Viminaria. 

113 Hiſtoria Storearia, Opificiorum ex Stramine, Scirpis , & (i- 
milibus. ' 

114 Hiſtoria Lotricaria, Scoparia, Cc, 

115 Hiſtoria Agriculturz, Paſcuariz, Cultiis Sylvarum, ec, 

116 Hiſtoria Hortulana, 

117 Hiſtoria Piſcatoria. : 

118 Hiſtoria Venationis & Aucupii. 

119 Hiſtoria Rei Bellicz, & Artium ſubſervientium - Armamenta- 
ria, Arcuaria , Sagittaria Sclopetaria, Tormentaria, Baliſtaria, 
Machinaria, Cc. 

120 Hiſtoria Rei Nauticz , & Pradticarum , & Artium ſubſervi- 
tium, | | 

121 Hiſtoria Athletica, & omnis generis Exercitationum Has 
minis. 

122 Hiſtoria Rei Equeltris. 

123 Hiſtoria Ludorum omnis generis. 

124 Hiſtoria Prz(tigiatorum & Circulatorum, 

125 Hiſtoria Miſcellanea diverſarum Materiarum Artificialium 3 ut 
Eſmaltz, Porcellanz, complurium Czmentorum, Cc. 

126 Hiſtoria Salium. 

127 Hiſtoria Miſcellanea diverſarum Machinarum , & Mo- 
tuum, 

123 Hiſtoria Miſcellanea Experimentorum Vulgarium , quz non 
coaluerunt in Artern, 


Etiam 1Mathematicarum purarum Hiitorie conſcribende ſunt, licet ſont 
potius Obſervationes quam Experimenta. 


129 Hiſtoria naturarum & poteſtatum Numerorum. 
130 Hiſtoria naturarum & poteſtatum Figurarum. 


Vyv 2 Nom 


Secundium C api ta. 


as 


I abs re fuerit admonere, qudd, cum neceſſe ſit multa ex Experi« 
mentis ſub duobus Titulis wel pluribns cadere, (veluti Hiſtoria 
Plantarum &- SHiſtoria Artis Hortulanz multa habebunt fere communia) 
commordior ſit inquiſtio per Artes,Diſpoſitio verd per Corpora. Parkin 
enim nobis cure eſt de Artibus ipſts Mechanicis, ſed tantum de iis que 
afferunt ad inſtruendanm Philoſophiam. Verum hec & re nati melins 


regentur. 


— —. — — 


FINTS. 


SEARERRETSERE SSA SEES 


T ypographus Lefori. 


Na autalcera Pagina vacante in damnum Bibilopo- 

lz, ad implendam arcolam inanem, Nobiliff. Au- 

thoris Liceras, ſuo Collegio miſlas ac propria manu muni- 

tas, ſubjungere viſum eſt. Quod vivit Chartula hzc peri- 

tura, id noſtrum munus eſt ; Tuum,LeQor, f1 vigeat. Suc- 

cin&a pagina eſt,ſed (olida : & excellentium virocum,etiam 
Reliquiz conſervandz. Vale. 
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FRA De FVERULAMIO 
Vice-Comes $* ALBANTI. 


Percelebri Collegio Sanz & Individuz Trinitatis. 
IN 


CANTABRIGIA. S. 


Es omnes earumq; progreſſus mitits ſuis de- 


bentur : Itaq; cum initia Scientiarum & 


Fontibus veſtris bauſerim, incrementa ip- 
ſarum wvobis rependenda exiſtimavi, Sper itidem fo- 
re,ut hec noſtra apud Vos tanquam in Solo nativvo Fe- 
licius ſuccreſcant. Quamobrem &> vos hortor, ut ſal- 
V4 animi modeſtia , &- erga veteres reverentit , ipſe 
quoq; Scientiarum Augmentis #0 deſetis : verum 
ut poſt volumina ſacra verbi Dei &» Scripturarum , 
ſecundo loco volumen illnd- magnum operum Dei &- 
Creaturarum , ſtrenue, &» pre omnibus libris, qui pro 


Commentariis tantim haberi debent , evoluatis. 


Valcte. 
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